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THE PROBLEM OF THE CESSION OF 
MANDATED TERRITORIES IN RELATION 
TO THE WORLD SITUATION ! 


By Tue Rr. Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P. 


It is now something like fifty years ago that Germany 
embarked upon a policy of colonial expansion. That policy was 
by no means to the liking of Bismarck, who, with his knowledge 
both of the inevitable trend of things and of the temper 
of his countrymen, feared that the beginning of such a policy 
would lead to growing ambitions, which in their turn would lead 
eventually to conflict between Germany and Great Britain, and 
dissipate and distract German efforts in any grave continental 
issue. What he feared came to pass. Before long Germany, or 
at any rate many Germans, began to look with considerable dis- 
satisfaction upon their share of the colonial world, and to regard 
it more and more as a stepping-stone towards a wider colonial 
empire which was to be acquired as the result of some great 
victory at sea over the British navy. In the spring and summer 
of 1899 I was correspondent for The Times in Berlin, and nothing 
struck me more than the widespread feeling in many walks of life 
in Germany that Great Britain had won her empire much too 
easily, that Germany’s limited territorial conquests, attained by 
immense sacrifice of life, were but a small reward compared with 
what she had a right to claim, and that one more great effort, 
following upon the series of wars which had created modern 
Germany, would give her at any rate a large part of what had up 
to that time been the British Empire. More particularly did 
these ambitions extend to Africa, and the idea was that, whenever 
the issue was joined, German East and South-West Africa would 
be linked together by the annexation of the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland, and by the occupation of Portuguese East and West 
Africa, while the South African Union would naturally, through 
the supposed sympathies of the Dutch element, become a client 


1 Address given at Chatham House, on 20th October 1936, by the Right 
Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P. 
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State. That conception grew during the War to the even wider 
ambition of including the Belgian Congo and as much of French 
Africa as was required to link up the Cameroons with the great 
Central African German Empire. Nor is there any doubt that, 
when the War began, Germany played a considerable part in 
fomenting the rebellion in South Africa, or that the German 
colonies both in South-West Africa and in East Africa played a 
considerable part in diverting our military energies and engaging 
our efforts. It was very strongly held during the War that we 
were not prepared to face that kind of danger again. I will quote, 
if I may, a couple of passages from memoranda written by 
General Smuts in 1917 and 1918. In one of them he said that 
“German colonial aims are really not colonial, but are dominated 
by far-reaching conceptions of world politics. Not colonies, but 
military power and strategic position for exercising world power 
in future, are her real aims.’’ And, on that basis, he defined 
British war aims as “the destruction of the German colonial 
system, with a view to the future security of all communications 
vital to the British Empire.” 

When it came to the Peace Conference, General Smuts proposed 
at the very opening that 
“having regard to the record of German colonial administration in 
the colonies formerly belonging to the German Empire, and to the 
menace which the possession by Germany of submarine bases in many 
parts of the world would necessarily constitute to the freedom and 
security of all nations the Allied and Associated Powers should agree 
that in no circumstances should any of the German colonies be restored 
to Germany.” 

Now, we may feel in these days that there was perhaps a touch 
of unctuous rectitude in those references to German administra- 
tion. At the same time, it is fair to remember that that adminis- 
tration had grave blots. The merciless extermination of almost 
the whole Herrero tribe in South-West Africa is not exactly the 
kind of thing that we could be expected lightly to pass over, at 
any rate in our then state of mind. The great Maji-Maji insur- 
rection in East Africa led to the death by war or famine of 
something like two hundred thousand natives, who had banded 
themselves together in opposition to the destruction of their tribal 
organisation by German rule. We need not: exaggerate those 
things; but, at the same time, there was some ground for the 
view then taken, after a war of such magnitude and such severity, 
and there certainly was abundant justification for the deter- 
mination not to incur the same dangers again. Nor did the Allied 
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decision involve the loss to Germany of any substantial economic 
interest, or of any substantial population. The German popula- 
tion of all the German colonies put together, including three 
thousand soldiers and police, was under twenty thousand. Natur- 
ally, Germany protested against the decision, and appealed to 
one of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, in which he said that 
“free, open-minded and absolutely impartial adjustment of all 
colonial claims, based upon a strict observance of the principle of 
determining all such questions of sovereignty in the interests of 
the populations concerned, must have equal weight with those 
whose title is to be determined.”” That was met by the Allies 
with the view that Germany, at any rate, was not in the position 
of having any equitable claims; she had forfeited those claims 
by war. In his History of the Peace Conference, Professor 
Temperley, in referring to the German protest, says : 


“Whatever concessions might be made in other fields, where the 
Allies themselves were assuming the risks, none could be made as 
regards the colonies, where the burden of miscalculation would fall 
well-nigh exclusively upon the helpless natives. The Allied and 
Associated Governments were not justified in exposing thirteen million 
natives to such patent risks, even if the return of the colonies to 
Germany would have added to the stability of the European settle- 
ment. . . . Hence, the Peace Conference refused to alter the colonial 
clauses of the Treaty.” 4 


Mr. Lloyd George, whose language is always rather more 
picturesque, said in Parliament : 


“Tt would have been folly on our part to have restored those 
colonies to Germany. We should under those conditions have widened 
the area of injustice, which is already wide enough, and given renewed 
opportunity to Germany for possible future mischief.’’ 


There is the case as the Allies understood it at the end of the 
War. It was a case of which the main foundation was the idea 
of security, although an additional and incidental argument was 
criticism of German administration. The main reason was 
security. There was the further fact that this security was 
attained without any vital injury to the German nation. There 
was nothing in the cession of German colonies which could inflict 
an injury comparable to the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, or the 
Polish-speaking territories, including the Corridor, or of course 
comparable to what was done to either Austria or Hungary when 
they were carved up. I think, therefore, we can say that there 


1 History of the Peace Conference of Paris, vol. II, pp. 228-9. 
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was nothing beyond the ordinary verdict of history in this result 
to Germany of a war which after all did not start with a Belgian 
invasion of Germany. The terms of peace followed. I quote 
Article 119 of the Versailles Treaty: ‘‘ Germany renounces in 
favour of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers all her 
rights and titles over her oversea possessions.” 

Germany’s surrender was absolute, and it was to the Allied 
and Associated Powers, not to the League of Nations. The 
League of Nations does not come into the question of territorial 
sovereignty in any sense, from beginning to end. The German 
colonies were handed over unconditionally to the major Allied 
and Associated Powers, and these agreed among themselves that 
they would divide them substantially in accordance with what 
each had conquered. But on one condition, and that is, in order 
to fulfil President Wilson’s declaration, that those who took them 
should make it clear to the world that they were taking them 
not for the purpose of selfish exploitation, but in the interests of 
the native populations concerned, and with some regard for the 
interests of the world as a whole. That self-denying agreement 
was to be embodied in declarations made to the League of Nations, 
and endorsed by the League of Nations. That, in substance, is 
what the Mandates meant. They were declarations of an altruistic 
purpose in the future government of these colonies, substantially 
on the same lines as were already in force elsewhere under the 
Berlin and Brussels Acts, and, indeed, in our colonies generally. 

I want to make this perfectly clear. These territories were 
divided by the Allies without any consultation with the League, 
which did not, from beginning to end, come into the picture of 
territorial distribution. The Mandates were framed by the 
Powers which had taken over the territories in question, and were 
then endorsed by the League, which thus blessed the occupation. 
We and other Mandatories have undertaken solemn obligations, 
which it is our duty to fulfil, and to fulfil in that sense on behalf 
of the League. But those obligations, while they might con- 
ceivably be called in terms of Roman Dutch Law a “ servitude,” 
do not give the League any say in the territorial sovereignty of 
those territories or in their disposition. Germany’s surrender was 
outright. The division amongst the Allies was also outright and 
intended to be permanent. The idea which.is vaguely held in 
many quarters that these territories in some sense belong to the 
League of Nations, are held subject to good behaviour on a kind 
of tenancy, were only abstracted for the time being from Germany, 
and that there is some kind of residual claim to them on Germany’s 
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part, has no foundation whatever in fact. The Mandate differs 
in some details and in degree, but not in kind, from other obliga- 
tions which we have undertaken. The obligations, for instance, 
which we have undertaken under the Berlin and Brussels Acts, 
renewed, after the League of Nations was constituted, by the 
Treaty of St. Germain, are substantially the same as those we 
have undertaken under the Mandates, with the one exception 
that we do not give an annual account of our fulfilment of those 
obligations. The difference, as I say, is one not of kind, but of 
degree, and the exact nature of our tenure vis @ vis international 
law is also one which may differ in some degree, but not in kind, 
from our position in any other protectorate. 

So much for the past history of the question. Germany 
naturally accepted the decision with reluctance, and a certain 
effort to keep alive the demand for colonies persisted, but not 
on any large scale, or with any great activity, for some years. 
When the question arose of Germany’s admission to the League 
of Nations in 1926, this very point was raised by Herr Stresemann 
on the issue as to whether Germany was to be regarded as 
unworthy of holding colonies or Mandates. The answer given 
was that there was no objection whatever to Germany having a 
Mandate, if she had a territory with regard to which she was 
prepared to adopt that particular obligation. I want to make 
that point quite clear. A Mandate is not the grant of a territory ; 
it is an obligation undertaken with regard to a territory which you 
have already got. There is no reason why Germany should not 
have a Mandate for Berlin, if she wants to, and is prepared to 
govern Berlin on League of Nations principles. That was con- 
ceded to Germany readily enough and since 1926 it has been 
perfectly understood that, if in some way or another Germany 
should acquire a colonial territory, she is perfectly free to assume 
mandatory obligations with regard to it, and her assumption of 
such obligations would be welcomed. There the matter stood 
until the advent to power of Herr Hitler. 

Now, Herr Hitler in his book Mein Kampf and in his speeches 
always very strongly put forward the view which Bismarck took 
many years ago, that it had been a fatal mistake on Germany’s 
part to embark on a colonial policy at all, that Germany’s destiny 
lay eastwards, that acquisition of territory on which the German 
peasant could settle by the hundred thousand was infinitely more 
important than acquisition of territory in the tropics, and that 
above all it was desirable to keep friends with Great Britain ; 
and so far as he was concerned, Herr Hitler for a long time 
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resolutely set his face against any revival of the colonial agitation 
in Germany. More recently, however, certain things—Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s speech at Geneva, in which he raised in very vague 
terms, as a sort of gesture to Italy, the idea that something might 
be done about raw materials, correspondence by various well- 
meaning people in The Times and elsewhere, a speech by Mr. 
Lloyd George, in which he suddenly said that the peace of Europe 
could only be restored if Germany were given back her colonies, 
and so on—led to the question being raised again. Herr Hitler 
in his proposals for a general settlement in March 1936 did at 
any rate indicate that, as one of the implied conditions of Ger- 
many’s re-entering the League, “ the question of colonial equality 
should within a reasonable time be clarified by friendly dis- 
cussion,” a vague phrase which might only mean what was already 
agreed to in answer to Herr Stresemann, but might also mean, if 
required, the return of the colonies which Germany lost nearly 
twenty years ago after having held them for a slightly longer 
period. I think the right course for the British Government to 
have taken in answer to that hint would have been to have 
replied at once, as Sir Austen Chamberlain replied to the previous 
hint, that there was no objection to Germany having a Mandate 
over any territory she might at any time happen to possess. 
Unfortunately Mr. Neville Chamberlain in the House of Commons 
in answer to a question on April 6th last gave a reply which could 
not but encourage German hopes. He said that any question of 
a demand for the cession of any British colony or protectorate 
could not possibly be entertained for a moment, could not be open 
to discussion. But he went on to say that there was a clear 
distinction between colonies and mandated territories, and con- 
sidered what possible conditions might conceivably make it 
within the field of discussion to consider cession of the latter. 
Clearly the emphasis laid upon the non-discussability of any 
surrender of colonies and protectorates seemed to imply that the 
surrender of mandated territories could be so discussed. Well, 
it is worth while asking ourselves: ‘‘ What is the basis of the 
distinction? Why can we discuss the one and not the other? 
Why is it that we could not for a moment contemplate the cession 
of a British colony or protectorate?’ The answer, I think, is, 
in the first instance, that we are concerned in the last resort not 
merely with territory or economic resources, but with people, 
that we have a moral obligation towards the people who live in 
these territories, who have enjoyed the benefits of British rule, 
who have been brought up in our traditions, who, in accordance 
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with those traditions, have been led, within the measure of what 
has been feasible in view of their state of development, towards 
such modicum of self-government as under present conditions 
they can usefully exercise, and who have also been encouraged to 
look forward to an eventual greater extension of such self- 
government. For all those reasons we have rightly regarded it 
as impossible to consider the transfer of these people. But, in 
those respects, is there any difference between the people in a 
mandated territory and those in a protectorate? I can see none. 
Those people have lived now for the best part of twenty years 
—the lifetime of most of the younger generation—under the same 
benefits of British rule, looking forward to the same prospects, 
and, at any rate in the case of older men, looking back upon the 
very contrasted system of rule which they were subject to in the 
days of German occupation. There is a further point. In the 
case of our own colonies or protectorates our obligation is solely 
to our own conscience. In the case of mandated territories, it is 
one which has been undertaken not only to ourselves, but to the 
conscience of the world. We have a general obligation which we 
are not entitled to get rid of, merely to secure some settlement in 
Europe, where that might conceivably meet our immediate needs. 

I notice that not long ago the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Mr. Ormsby Gore, said in a speech that British subjects 
were not for sale. That is a picturesque phrase, but clearly he 
could not have been thinking merely of the technical distinction 
between a full British subject and a quasi-British subject in a 
protected or mandated territory. What he meant was that people 
under British rule and accustomed to its methods could not be 
handed over as part of a political bargain to a State whose con- 
ceptions of native government, as of domestic government, are 
profoundly different from our own. 

Then, of course, a further objection to any cession remains, 
as it did at the end of the War, in the shape of our defence problem. 
If those German territories were no small menace to our security 
at a time when we had the full command of the sea, when there 
was no air menace to threaten us, when Germany, militarist though 
she was, was a great deal less militarist than she is to-day, is it 
conceivable that we could afford to run the risk of putting 
Germany with submarine bases, with a powerful air force, with a 
large German-trained native army, in Tanganyika, directly 
athwart the whole line of communications which now exist 
between British territories, from north to south of Africa, as well 
as on the flank of all our sea routes in the Indian Ocean? If 
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there was one thing that we gained out of the Great War, it was 
not economic advantage (after all, these mandated territories 
have been an expense, rather than a profit), but added security, 
the fact that South Africa can be supported from the north, and 
that South Africa can lend her help to the rest of the Empire, 
and that these various territories are organised on an unmilitary 
basis. That is at any rate one thing which we gained out of the 
Great War. To reverse that situation, to interpose a powerful 
German foothold between the Union of South Africa and East 
Africa, with Italy on the other side of Kenya, would surely be 
running risks from the point of view of Imperial defence which 
it would require a very great deal to compensate. That is one 
of the difficulties involved in any suggestion of retrocession. 
There are others of an Imperial character. These various 
territories have been divided up not only among the Allies, but 
among the States of the British Empire, and each one of them is 
as reluctant as we are, and with perhaps more intimate geo- 
graphical reason, to see Germany back on her borders again. 
When the question was raised in Australia, Senator Pearce, speak- 
ing for the Australian Government on 13th March, 1936, declared 
at once that the surrender of Australian Mandated Territory was 
unthinkable. And he went on to say that “ to hand over national 
rights and interest on the demands of a powerful nation would 
encourage other nations similarly inclined to demand their price 
for non-aggression. It would amount to submitting to black- 
mail.’””’ This summer Mr. Pirow and Mr. Hofmeyr, speaking for 
South Africa, made no less emphatic declarations about the 
impossibility of surrendering either South-West Africa, or 
Tanganyika. I believe that the whole of South Africa, Boer 
and British, is solid in its feeling that a surrender of Tanganyika 
would be a direct menace to the security and peace of South 
Africa. In saying that, I ought to make it clear that in taking 
that view South Africa is by no means going beyond her legiti- 
mate sphere of responsibility as a member of the British 
Commonwealth. It is perfectly true that the Tanganyika 
Mandate is exercised by the United Kingdom, and not by the 
Union of South Africa. But it is worth while remembering not 
only that South Africa has an intimate interest in the future 
of Tanganyika, but also that the conquest of Tanganyika was 
to a very large extent effected by South African troops and only 
to a very small extent by troops from the mother country. 
More than that, far-seeing statesmen in South Africa inevitably 
look to the day when, following upon a federation of the 
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Rhodesias and Nyasaland and a federation of the East African 
British territories, there may perhaps ultimately come about a 
looser federation or greater Dominion of British Africa from 
the Cape to the boundaries of Egypt and Abyssinia. To 
wreck that aspiration, however remote it may be, would be to 
strike a deadly blow at the whole conception of what South 
Africa aspires to as a member of the British Commonwealth. 

I wonder if I might remind you of an historical parallel which 
is not altogether inapplicable to this case. It is now nearly two 
hundred years ago that, in the war between France and ourselves, 
the New Englanders, with very little, if any, help from the 
mother country, took the great French fortress of Louisburg 
which had always threatened the whole position of the New 
England colonies. After the war Louisburg was handed back, I 
think in exchange for some West Indian island, to the French. 
I believe that historians agree that that retrocession, and the 
bitterness which it created in the minds of New Englanders, played 
no small part in that general animosity against the mother country 
which eventually broke out in the American revolution. I 
believe from the point of view of inter-Empire relations the 
cession of Tanganyika is something that could not possibly be 
contemplated. I would go even further. You would have to 
face in that case the views not only of the Union of South Africa 
and of Rhodesia, perhaps even stronger, but of the British popula- 
tion of Kenya and Tanganyika itself. Knowing something of their 
temper I am not prepared to believe that they would accept re- 
trocession. I believe what they would at once do would be to 
declare themselves attached to the South African Union, ask for 
the Union’s help and prepare to resist any German occupation. 

I cannot conceive anything more calculated to wreck the whole 
British Empire than any consideration of the cession of Tangan- 
yika. Well, what remains? The only other mandated territories 
we hold are certain border strips of Togoland adjoining the Gold 
Coast and the former Cameroons adjoining Nigeria, strips which 
were simply taken over by us to bring scattered portions of tribes 
together, and which could not possibly be handed over to Germany 
unless France, for her part, were prepared to cede her major 
share of those two former German colonies. I see no evidence of 
France’s willingness to do so, and therefore I do not think that that 
particular question is likely to arise. 

A further point which must be taken into account is that a 
long succession of British Ministers, from my time at the Colonial 
Office onwards, have reassured the doubts of our people in those 
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territories as to the permanence of British occupation. My 
declarations were absolutely explicit. They were no more explicit 
than those made in more recent years by Lord Swinton (then Sir 
Philip Cunliffe-Lister) or by Sir John Simon when he came back 
from his discussions with Herr Hitler eighteen months ago and 
informed the House of Commons that he had made it clear that 
the question of mandated territories was not a discussable question. 
I think that is the only way in which that question can be treated. 
I speak as one who does not regard Germany as necessarily our 
enemy. I do not believe that war between us and Germany, or 
indeed war between Germany and the rest of Europe, is inevitable, 
or that we ought not to try to arrive at some arrangement which 
will make Germany feel satisfied with her position in Europe. 
Only, I think it a fatal mistake when you are entering upon negotia- 
tions to allow the discussion to wander on to a path that is bound 
to be a blind alley. You only encourage false hope, with its 
inevitable result in disappointment and ill-feeling. 

Now I have given some of the objections to any surrender on 
our part. But we must consider the question from Germany’s 
point of view, and I think it is only fair that we consider certain of 
their reasons which may affect the matter. One, I think, is the 
mere desire for prestige, the feeling that a Great Power on the 
continent should also be a great colonial Power. That has not 
necessarily been the view in the past. Austria was a Great Power 
and had no colonies. The United States, until quite recently, 
had no colonies, and Germany was a Great Power for many years 
before she had a colonial empire. In a somewhat different form, 
the argument is that abstract justice demands that great industrial 
nations should have colonies. Just exactly what is involved in 
that? Why should Germany have colonies more than Poland 
or Czechoslovakia or Switzerland or the Scandinavian countries ? 
Why should she have only tropical territories and not also parts of 
the British Dominions, when it comes to the question of equality, 
or any other resources which we might possess even in Great 
Britain? I think if you once begin to talk about the “ rights ” 
of nations to have everything that anybody else has got, you land 
in a completely impossible situation. And, after all, this argu- 
ment is based on the idea that colonies are merely property to be 
exploited, and not administrative responsibilities. There is, of 
course, another reason that is suggested, which is that Germany 
has become formidable, that she is likely to go to war with us or 
her neighbours unless we appease her by giving her something that 
she demands. That is a very dangerous argument, because it is 
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one to which there is no other answer than that, if you begin by 
giving on those grounds, you will certainly be asked to give more, 
and the case for giving more will be even stronger. I think a 
thousand or more years ago we learned that Danegeld does not pay. 

That brings me to the one argument to which I think a great 
deal of weight has been attached in Great Britain, and which I 
think deserves rather more careful examination than it has some- 
times received. That is the argument that Germany is suffering 
from economic suffocation. Well, we all know the persuasive 
advertisements which try to make us believe that we are suffering 
from “night starvation.” I think there are those who, in Ger- 
many and outside Germany, would have her believe that she is 
suffering from “‘ colony starvation.”” Now, that is a matter which I 
think deserves careful examination. To begin with, the case is 
apt to be very much over-stated. There is very little evidence 
that in the present situation of the world, or in recent history, the 
nations of continental Europe which have had colonies have had 
an advantage over those which have not had colonies, at any rate 
an advantage so great as to make an appreciable difference to their 
conditions. Before the War Germany had a considerable colonial 
empire. She drew from that empire exactly 0-5 of her raw 
materials, one two-hundredth part of her supplies. She sent to 
that empire 0-6, a one-hundred and eightieth part of her exports, an 
amount that one prosperous week in the year would wipe out. She 
sent as settlers to those colonies, over a period of thirty years, less 
than 20,000 Germans. During the last ten years before the War 
the average German migration to her colonies was between thirty 
and forty a year out of a total emigration of about 25,000 a year. 
In other words German emigration to German colonies amounted 
to about one six-hundredth part of Germany’s tota] emigration, 
and to about one twenty-thousandth part of the annual increment 
of her population. Obviously, the German population question 
was not affected by her colonial empire. On the other hand, 
Austria was prosperous without any colonies. In recent years the 
most prosperous country in Europe has been Sweden, thanks to a 
prudent and reasonably bold monetary policy. Holland, with an 
immensely rich and vast colonial Empire, has been, till recently, 
in a worse position perhaps than any European country. Her 
colonies have not made up for the difficulties arising from her 
adherence to an over-valued gold standard. Belgium, with an 
immense empire for her size, was facing the same difficulties till 
she devalued some eighteen months ago. And I might add that 
Belgium, with her immense empire, small and overcrowded as she 
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is, has only got some eleven thousand Belgians in the whole of the 
Belgian Congo, and only does about 1 per cent. of her trade with 
her colonial empire. 

The whole question really is not one that goes to the root of 
the difficulties of Germany, or of any of the other countries that 
have difficulties to-day in getting raw materials. Indeed, it is 
not a colonial question at all. In 1929, the whole of the former 
German colonies—I take a year when they were still fairly pros- 
perous—bought from the outside world some {12,000,000 of 
imports. If the whole of those had come from Germany, what 
would that have amounted to compared with the German exports 
of £600,000,000 in that same year? It is not even in the narrower 
sense of the word a colonial question. If by colonies we mean 
territories directly governed by some external sovereign, the whole 
of the colonial territories of the world, British, French, Dutch, 
Belgian, Portuguese, added together only produce something like 
Io per cent. of the world’s supply of essential raw materials. 
It is true they produce most of the world’s rubber and palm oil, 
slightly more than half the world’s tin and phosphates, and about a 
quarter of the world’s supply of copper and sisal. But, apart from 
these materials, the overwhelming bulk of the world’s supply of 
raw materials and foodstuffs comes from the United States, from 
Soviet Russia, from British India, from the British Dominions, 
from Central and South America—in other words, from countries 
that are self-governing, that cannot be transferred to the fiscal 
control of a European country, and can only be dealt with by 
direct negotiation. The problem, in so far as there is one, is one 
that concerns mainly self-governing countries. And it arises 
from the fact that economic nationalism has grown throughout 
the world, and affects the primary producers as well as the older 
countries of Europe, and that in increasing measure every self- 
governing country in the world has decided to extend the range 
of its production to industry as well as to agricultural and mineral 
production. The result of that has been to create at any rate the 
beginnings of a menace to the free development of the export and 
import trade of the older countries of Europe. Well, clearly any 
remedy to deal with that problem must deal not only with colonies, 
but with the whole problem of access to raw materials. That 
means dealing by direct negotiation with a number of free negotia- 
tors. There can be no question of imposing any policy upon 
those countries, still less of distributing their territories. 

What is the solution? One solution which is very widely urged 
is that economic nationalism should be got rid of, and, as far as 
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possible, the old area of world free trade restored. I believe that 
that is a perfectly futile suggestion. Economic nationalism in this 
world has come to stay. It is bound up intimately with the more 
highly organised structure of our societies, with greater considera- 
tion of standards of living for working men, and greater considera- 
tion of the development of national resources all round. It is 
idle to think, with the twentieth century now well advanced, 
that you can go back to the system that prevailed in the last 
century. Even when it comes to colonial territories, there is very 
little room for the expansion of the free trade area. You have 
already got free trade established over practically the whole of 
tropical Africa, as well as in the Dutch colonies. To extend it to 
the relatively unimportant colonial areas left would produce very 
little result. We could no doubt press some of our colonies, who 
have given preference not only to Great Britain but also to the 
Dominions, to go back on that. I think you would meet with 
passionate opposition on the part of places like Mauritius or the 
West Indies, who have made their mutual tariff arrangements with 
Canada or New Zealand. At any rate it would make very little 
difference. But, more than that, such a solution would not meet 
Germany’s requirements. What Germany wants, what other 
nations want in the world to-day, is not promiscuous free trade. 
That only means that the field is open to the low-standard coun- 
tries, Japan and eventually China. It is not Germany but Japan 
who benefits most from the provisions of the Treaty of St. Germain 
in East Africa. What Germany wants is an area within which 
she would have a sheltered position as compared with the outside 
world, and so sell her goods with every prospect of getting in return 
the raw materials she requires. Now, that could only be done to 
an infinitesimal extent if she got her old colonies back, and I have 
made it clear that the objections to that are practically insuperable. 
Is there no solution then ? 

I believe there is. I believe that it is the solution to which 
we pointed the way in the Ottawa agreements. The essence of 
the Ottawa agreements is mutual trade, preferential against the 
world outside, between countries whose products are essentially 
complementary to each other; and countries so numerous and 
with resources so varied as to afford all the market and the re- 
sources for large-scale production and large-scale selling. That is 
a thing which is possible also in the case of Europe, not merely 
as a matter between Germany and this or that colony, though I 
think there is room for such arrangements between Germany and 
Holland and Belgium and their colonies, but by getting the 
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countries of Europe as a whole, with their colonies, to come 
together to form a system parallel to that which we are building 
up in the British Empire. It would be a system even richer in 
its home market than ours, with colonial resources, and resources 
of primary agriculture in Eastern Europe, no whit inferior to 
those of the British dominions, and it would provide not only 
Germany, but all other countries in a similar position in Europe 
with a real solution of their economic problem. A European 
preferential group, embracing all the countries of Europe west of 
Russia, together with the whole of their colonies, would constitute 
the basis of a really effective scheme of development, and if it 
were not world free trade, it would at any rate be freer trade for 
a very large area of the world. 

Can Great Britain make any contribution towards that ? 
She can, and the contribution she can make is to waive the 
rights that she enjoys at present under the “ most-favoured- 
nation-clause.” That clause, which makes it impossible for 
Germany to give preference to the products of the Dutch East 
Indies over those of the British colonies, or Holland to give 
preference in her colonies to German goods over British goods, 
stands in the way to-day of any rational development of 
reasonable free trade. It is a case of the best which is the enemy 
of the good. A system which was intended to contribute to the 
spread of world free trade a century ago has become the most 
serious obstacle that exists to-day to the reorganisation on sane 
economic lines, and indeed on sane political lines, of the world. 
I believe that, instead of concentrating on purely negative solutions 
—and I mean by that mere pacts to keep the peace—or on things 
so unpractical and impossible as the transfer of territories lost after 
a war more than twenty years ago, we should make a constructive 
advance to Europe by suggesting that we, on our part, speaking 
for ourselves and for the rest of the British Empire, would not 
stand in the way of any local mutual arrangements of cooperation 
that Germany can achieve with Eastern Europe, with Southern 
Europe and with the colonies, of all the colony-owning European 


Powers. That in my opinion would contribute more than any- 


thing else towards a peaceful settlement in Europe. 

The gist of my argument, therefore, is that there are certain 
things which we cannot do, which would only lead to fresh danger, 
both to the structure of the British Empire and to our security, 
but that there is a practical contribution which we can make and 
which we ought to make to this great problem. 
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Summary of Discussion. 


Dr. J. C. MAXWELL GARNETT welcomed the suggestion made at 
the end of Mr. Amery’s speech, but wondered why, having made the 
suggestion to the rest of Western Europe, Great Britain should not go 
further and take part in it herself. Why could not we, and other 
League members—including the United States who were members for 
economic purposes—make these free trade areas? 

With regard to the first part of Mr. Amery’s address, it was 
undoubtedly correct as far as the world in which we lived was con- 
cerned, but what a world that was. We could not go back to the 
nineteenth century, but we must go forward to the twenty-first. Did 
we not need to adjust rapidly the political organisation of the world 
to the very rapid change that had overcome its economic environment ? 
Then, from Germany’s point of view, although financially and 
economically she had perhaps not made much use of her colonies, the 
argument of prestige did still stand. Could we not make some advances 
to Germany to prove our good faith? For example, as Mr. Eden had 
said, we could separate the Covenant of the League from the Treaty 
of Versailles. We could take the war-guilt clause out of the Treaty 
of Versailles, and welcome Germany back on a basis of absolute 
equality. As Mr. Amery had said, the sovereignty of the mandated 
territories did not rest with the League. But it did not rest with the 
sovereign States either. It rested with the Allied and Associated 
Powers. We should be prepared to transfer the sovereignty to the 
League on behalf of the world, and we should mark this world 
sovereignty on ceremonial occasions so as to prove to Germany that 
her former colonies did not belong to Great Britain or France, but to 
the world. Then, we should make a greater reality of equality of 
economic opportunity in those areas. We should make a World Civil 
Service to administrate those territories, not at once, but gradually 
over fifteen or twenty years. Those colonies which were not self- 
governing could gradually have their administration assimilated to 
that of the mandated territories, so that they would be administered 
by the world as a whole for the benefit of the world as a whole. 

Then, for the immediate future, Togoland should be transferred to 
German control. But this should not be done as a concession of 
weakness. We should show ourselves collectively, in the League of 
Nations, far stronger than any outside Power; we were stronger, and 
must see to it that we remained so. 


A MEMBER said that, as regards New Guinea and Australia, Mr. 
Garnett’s suggestions would not work. He agreed with what Mr. Amery 
had said. 


Mr. FRANCIS DEVERELL said that it was quite clear that League 
of Nations methods had failed and that, as the world’s troubles were 
mainly the outcome of economic difficulties, it would be advisable for 
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the League to take a holiday and let the business men and bankers 
take control. 

He suggested that overseas territory for Germany might be pro- 
vided without the transfer of mandated territories by the acquisition 
by purchase from a willing seller, of suitable tracts of land in West 
Africa or South America. He believed that prior to the War negotia- 
tions of this nature were entered into. He now suggested that a large 
International Loan sponsored by England and France would provide 
funds for the purpose. If such an arrangement could be made, in 
conjunction with an all-round settlement between Germany and her 
neighbours, it would prove infinitely less costly than the present 
rearmament programmes of Europe and, moreover, would assist the 
cause of disarmament and the resuscitation of world trade. 


THE Hon. Mrs. J. B. MILLER said that the argument that colonies 
were not really worth having seemed somewhat disingenuous when 
we were told in the same breath to cling so firmly to our own. Secondly, 
Mr. Amery’s reference to the limited use Germany had made of her 
colonies before the War was not quite fair in view of the all-round 
increase in colonial activity since. Thirdly, we said that one reason 
for not allowing any transfer of mandates was that the natives had 
got used to our methods of government, money, weights and measures, 
etc.; but that consideration had not affected us when we took over 
the territories ourselves. Then, lastly, the speaker had discussed 
trade, but had not dealt with the currency question. The difficulty of 
securing sufficient foreign exchange, and the consequent necessity of 
forcing her exports on possibly unwilling countries was surely one of 
Germany’s main problems. Could not something in the nature of a 
common currency for industrial countries and raw material-producing 
territories be arranged ? 


Mr. L. G. ScARMAN said that a year ago he would have been in 
whole-hearted agreement with Dr. Garnett. If the League had gone 
to war in Manchuria or in Abyssinia, he would have been in favour of 
any step that it might propose. But now he was not willing to give 
up at the beckoning of a Nazi sword what his country had refused to 
give up at the table of the League. He would not do through fear 
what he would have been quite willing to do through generosity. 


Mr. TrAcy Puiipps said that he had embarked at a different 
station and travelled by a different train than Mr. Amery, but that he 
had nevertheless arrived at the same terminal point of conclusion. 
He was in agreement as regards the ex-German colonies, but not as to 
the sufficiency of Mr. Amery’s alternative solution. It was, in his 
view, most important that we should not arrive at our conclusions by 
either self-satisfied or two-edged arguments. It was not, for instance, 
a valid argument merely to show that the Germans did not settle in 
any numbers in their African colonies before the War. The Americas, 
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a white man’s continent, were then open to them. In 1913, the figure 
for European emigrants to the United States alone was roughly 7 
millions. Since the War, the new immigration laws had reduced it to 
only 150 thousand a year. Moreover, a contributory cause of the 
creation in Europe of so many artificial industries, protected by 
unnaturally high tariff walls, had been the effort to employ and absorb 
surplus populations thrown back on South-Central Europe by the 
arrested flood of emigration. But, however suitable the high plateaux 
of Abyssinia might be for southern Italians, the fact remained that 
no tropical ex-German colony was suitable for French, English or 
German settlement on a large scale. 

Nor was it a reasonable or sound argument to make invidious 
comparisons between the stage and output of development of German 
colonies before the War, under an uncrowded and piecemeal Reich, 
and the conditions existing in those colonies now, after nearly twenty 
years of modern machinery and considerable capital expenditure. 
In addition to the demographic and economic arguments, Mr. Amery 
had referred to amour propre or “‘ prestige.’ This factor was intangible, 
imponderable; it was of the spirit. It was therefore more unfathom- 
able, more dangerous and infinitely more potent than the average 
material consideration. One could not reason with it, nor could it be 
extinguished by statistics. It was a spark of the same fire as the 
exaltation of ambition, of honour, of patriotism and of a burning sense 
of grievance, however misconceived, so easily fanned to flame by the 
blasting-bellows of modern German propaganda. It was possible to 
succeed by the use of just arguments in demonstrating a thesis which 
was wholly false. It could scarcely be denied that the proud responsi- 
bilities of ruling exotic millions, and the trusteeship of the dormant 
wealth of colonies, constituted both a very real prestige and an ultimate 
credit factor in world-finance. In Germany, business men and traders 
were looking for markets and consumers, Africans or others, overseas. 
The sovereignty over hot, unhealthy tropical countries did not interest 
them as such, save only as sources of raw materials within their own 
currency area. But, illogical as it might seem, the urge for “ prestige ” 
united them all. 

There was also observable this year in Germany the will to breed 
and develop in the homely German spirit a taste for enterprise and 
activity overseas. That is, in countries where they might expand, 
and escape or conquer the oppressive feeling of cramping claustro- 
phobia from which they have suffered so deeply since the War. This 
was a psychological complex of great reality in Germany, and we 
needed to appreciate these factors in order to deal firmly with this 
problem in justice and equity. One impression among the puzzled in 
Germany was perhaps worth recording. It was that, if the Fiihrer 
had, momentarily or at last, given way to a specialised clamour for 
colonies, it was in reality only to abandon the objections of Bismarck 
in order to create, out of nothing, a first-class ‘‘ bargaining counter.” 
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If one demanded loudly, with one’s only two arguments (formidable 
armed forces and a threat of bankruptcy), everything, everywhere, one 
might hope sometimes to get for one’s people something somewhere 
to satisfy or distract them. In short, it had “‘ nuisance value.’’ The 
tragic economic dilemma of the therefore unregimented and generally 
prolific peoples within the central longitudes of Europe forced us to face, 
however unpalatably, both our and their (separate or joint) alternatives 
—in and south-east of the Black Sea, or in and south of the 
Mediterranean. 


Mr. J. BERESFORD CLARK asked how far Mr. Amery thought that 
the claim for colonies was a cardinal point of present German policy 
as an end in itself, and how far it was being used to obscure other issues, 
more important in German eyes. Then, was not the factor of emigrant 
population rather a dangerous one to apply to this cession question ? 
Apart from the indigenous European population of colonies such as 
Cyprus and Malta, and the semi-native population of colonies like the 
West Indies, the total ‘‘ European ’”’ population of the whole British 
Colonial Empire was about two hundred thousand persons, which was 
comparable with the number of British nationals to be found in South 
America alone. 


A SPEAKER said that with regard to the suggestion of trying to buy 
someone else’s colony for Germany (even if there were a willing seller), 
if there were strategic reasons why it would be awkward for us to have 
Germany back in Africa, the same would apply to a piece of land 
belonging to Portugal or Belgium. Air bases would be built there, 
and there would be a demand from Germany for a bigger navy. 
Again, as regards the natives, many of them had, through the medium 
of their chiefs, asked for pledges that they would not be handed over 
to Germany again. With regard to currency in Tanganyika, the main 
territory under discussion from our point of view, Germany had had a 
favourable trade balance of sixty-seven thousand pounds during the 
last year. Therefore far from having currency difficulties, she was 
actually taking British currency out of that country. 


Mr. D. O. MALCOLM (in the Chair) said that with regard to the native 
administration question, while it was a perfectly sound argument that 
our methods were better than those of Germany, it was a thing which 
it was better for others to say about us, than for us to mention ourselves. 
It was the most infuriating way of answering the German demand, 
particularly because it was true. The best answer was the shortest 
one, that we had gained sovereignty over these territories in war, and 
we were going to keep it, a concept which would be perfectly familiar 
to the German mind. 


Mr. AMERY agreed heartily with the Chairman’s remarks, and said 
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that the simpler the language used to Germany the better. But 
among ourselves it was well to remember the question of native welfare. 
There was no doubt that in a place like Tanganyika our administration 
had been infinitely better and had yielded infinitely better results 
than that employed by the Germans before the War. He entirely 
agreed with the speaker who referred to the currency situation. The 
fact that we controlled the currency of Tanganyika did not prevent 
both Germany and Japan underselling us in an open market. Germany 
really meant, when speaking of currency, that what she wanted was 
fiscal control. 

There was no doubt that the colonies were not a cardinal point of 
German policy, but Herr Hitler would be glad to get something back 
for Germany if he could do so without any serious trouble. If he 
realised that British opinion was solid against the idea, he would then, 
as he had done lately in other matters, quietly drop the matter. 

It was undoubtedly true up to a point that Germany might have 
done more with her colonies since the War than she did before, but 
taking Kenya as an example, our total white population there was 
about twenty thousand. These African territories were not easy to 
develop, and even if Germany put into them all the energy which she 
was showing in the conduct of her internal affairs, they could only 
yield a very small return as regards her needs or her aspirations, par- 
ticularly her economic aspirations. On the other hand, they might 
encourage political and naval aspirations which would be dangerous 
to world peace and even to German peace. 

It was perfectly true that before the War an arrangement had 
been made by which we had laid down that if Portugal wished to sell 
some of her colonial territory to either Germany or ourselves, she could 
do so without any objections from this country or Germany. But it 
became quite clear that Portugal had not the slightest intention of 
doing so. One very important point in this question was that it was 
very rarely that a nation showed itself willing to give up the 
sovereignty of territory except under the duress of war. A proof of 
this was the attitude of the Danubian countries towards frontier 
revision. What might be possible was a mutual bargain between 
Germany and Portugal by which the products of the Portuguese 
colonies would enjoy an advantage in German markets over other 
colonial products, and under which German goods, and perhaps 
German concessionaires, might have a favourable position in those 
colonies without raising the issue of the flag; and that was the reason 
that he (Mr. Amery) was in favour of a pooling by mutual preference 
of the colonial territories of the continental Powers among the whole 
of the Powers of the continent. The French in their answer to Herr 
Hitler’s proposition of 7th March, 1936, had indicated something of 
that sort. 

Dr. Maxwell Garnett had asked why we should not take part. 
That would entirely destroy the value of the whole scheme. The 
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essence of a scheme of mutual cooperation was that it was limited, 
so that a country like Germany would get an advantage over Great 
Britain as well as over Japan in the markets of the European colonial 
Powers. If we came into the agreement, it would destroy, from the 
point of view of our colonies and the Dominions, their preferences, and, 
from the point of view of the European group, it would largely destroy 
the value of their preferences to them. The world to-day had no use 
for equal opportunity; the whole trend of the world was towards 
defined arrangements which would mitigate the crudity of economic 
nationalism carried to excess, but which still had an underlying 
political basis—the mutual economic support of countries which wished 
to live at peace with each other, and which desired to maintain certain 
standards of living. That would be far more practical than the world 
sovereignty which Mr. Garnett proposed. The next step to be taken 
in world evolution was the creation of commonwealths or groups of 
cooperating nations embracing both highly developed industrial 
nations and backward agricultural nations in the temperate zones, and 
undeveloped tropical territories. The British Commonwealth had in 
this case given the lead already. The greatest help we could give to 
Europe, besides waiving the ‘‘ most-favoured-nation clause,’’ would 
be to make the policy initiated at Ottawa a thoroughgoing success. 

With regard to the residue of sovereignty which lay with the Allied 
and Associated Powers when the mandated territories were handed 
over, that was conceivably a moot point from the legal point of view. 
The common-sense view was that these territories had been given to 
the people who conquered them, and none of the Allies had ever 
raised any question concerning this residue of sovereignty. In any 
case, this idea of a residual Allied sovereignty, although difficult in its 
implications, was nothing to the difficulties involved in Dr. Garnett’s 
conception of world sovereignty. 

Mr. Amery said that he would rather entrust the native peoples of 
Africa to any one set of Europeans than to a mixed civil service with no 
coherent tradition and no pride in their own country behind it. What 
he did think advisable was not to be too narrow about bringing in any 
individual of an alien nationality who could really contribute to the 
development of the territories in question. The Indian Forestry 
Service had been created largely by the help of trained German foresters. 
But this would be quite different from a world civil service. In any 
case, such arrangements did not at all meet the German demand. 
There was nothing less to her liking than the thought of Germans being 
‘« de-nazied ”’ by working with and under British and French and Dutch, 
and thus acquiring tolerant views on the racial question, etc. The 
solution did not lie in that direction. He believed in a constructive 
middle course, on the economic side in the first instance, which, by 
drawing together those nations which had colonies and those which 
had not, might provide a real contribution to an ultimate political 
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THE END OF THE GOLD BLOC: 
A NEW OPPORTUNITY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL COOPERATION? 


By Str WALTER Layton, C.H., C.B.E. 


I PROPOSE to propound three questions as the basis of our 
discussion. Firstly, is the devaluation of their currencies by the 
countries of the Gold Bloc an event of first-class importance, a 
milestone, in the economic life of the world or is it a mere episode 
of secondary interest? Secondly, does this series of events make 
possible a fresh effort of economic cooperation? Thirdly, if the 
answer to the previous question is in the affirmative, what is the 
nature of the contribution, if any, which Great Britain can and 
should make towards that new effort? I must, however, preface 
the discussion by a short account of the devaluation episode itself 
and its setting. 

On Saturday, 26th September, 1936—almost exactly five years 
after Great Britain went off gold—it was announced in Paris at 
one o’clock in the morning that the Government had decided to 
devalue the franc. In the announcement it was stated by the 
Minister of Finance that the new value of the franc would be be- 
tween 49 and 43 milligrammes of gold compared to the old figure 
of 65 (a devaluation of between 25 and 34 per cent.) ; that an ex- 
change stabilisation fund of ten milliards of francs would be set up 
to perform functions similar to those performed by the British 
exchange fund; that Parliament would be summoned on the fol- 
lowing Monday to ratify this devaluation, and that, meanwhile, 
the Bourses would be closed. But that was not all. He also 
revealed that an agreement had been reached between the French, 
the British and the United States Governments, and he stressed 
very strongly that the devaluation had only come about because of 
this agreement. 

M. Auriol’s statement was indeed corroborated by corre- 
sponding statements made in Washington and London at about 
the same time. The British statement was in five paragraphs. 
The first is exordium; the second says in effect that Britain’s 


1 Address given at Chatham House on 17th November, 1936, with Mr. H. D. 
Henderson in the chair. 
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hands remain free, but that our policy is not responsible for 
France’s difficulties. 

Paragraph 3 gets down to business. H.M.G. welcome the 
French Government's decision to adjust its currency to an economic 
level, and declare their intention ‘‘ to continue to use the ap- 
propriate available resources (i.e. the exchange equalisation 
fund) so as to avoid so far as possible any disturbance of the 
basis of international exchanges resulting from the proposed 
readjustment.”’ And again they “will arrange for such consul- 
tation for this purpose as may prove necessary with the other 
two Governments and the authorised agencies,” cooperation in 
maintaining the new parities and discussion for the purpose— 
thus making the devaluation an international affair. 

Paragraph 4 goes on to declare that the success of this policy 
“is linked with the development of international trade’’; and in 
particular that His Majesty’s Government ‘attach the greatest 
importance to action being taken without delay to relax progres- 
sively the present system of quotas and exchange controls with 
a view to their abolition.’”’ This is the strongest and most specific 
statement on that subject which the British Government has yet 
made. 

Paragraph 5 is a general paragraph again in which His Majesty’s 
Government, France and the United States of America invite 
other countries to adhere to these principles. 

Thus was accomplished the second devaluation of the franc, 
which the French Government has so strenuously resisted for the 
past five years. Now I want you first to note the contrast in its 
reception with the alarums which accompanied the devaluation of 
the pound in 1931, or that of the dollar in 1933. The first of these 
events may truly be described as world-shaking. We had taken 
the lead in preaching the Gold Standard, we had encouraged other 
countries to adopt for banking purposes a new type of international 
banking system, the gold exchange standard, on the assumption 
that ‘‘ the pound is as good as gold.’”’ Foreign central banks were 
encouraged to leave their reserves in London, and when those 
reserves fell in value the whole of that post-War system received a 
tremendous blow. The fall in the pound also reduced the prices 
which were being offered in the world’s commodity markets and 
started a new period of deflation in prices. In the end the 
Sterling countries regained prosperity, and I think we would 
mostly agree now that going off gold was a necessary step; but 
at the time it was a knock-out blow for international finance and 
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Again, 1933 was a very important incident. In that case a 
country which, so far as the rest of the world knew, was under no 
compulsion to devalue did in fact elect to devalue its currency. 
It did it apparently under political pressure as well as economic, 
and the statements made in Congress in connection with the 
change were, many of them, very wild. Nobody knew what to 
expect, or what American policy would be. And yet, so great is 
the importance of America as a market, as a producer, and as the 
country where far the largest reserves of gold are stored, that the 
economic position of every country in the world was inevitably 
affected by the outcome. 

Now, in 1936 we have the devaluation of the franc. It hardly 
lasted as front-page news for more than twenty-four hours. 
Indeed, the almost universal feeling was one of surprise that it had 
been postponed so long. ' 

That postponement was in the main, certainly in its later 
stages, chiefly due to political considerations. France, like Ger- 
many and other countries of Europe, was obsessed by the memory 
of the inflation of the early twenties. Her small capitalists, 
who play so important a réle in France, were afraid of being 
robbed asecond time. During 1934 and 1935, France put up witha 
severe deflation rather than submit to a reduction in the value of 
the franc, and in May of this year every party in France went to 
the polls pledged to maintain the value of the franc. But this— 
as so often happens in politics—was a facade; and behind that 
facade there had been growing the feeling that devaluation must 
come. This feeling was largely due to the comparative pros- 
perity of the Sterling group, which was a demonstration that 
it was sometimes possible to allow the currency to depreciate 
without danger. But, if any doubt had existed up to the time of 
election, it was finally dissipated by the programme of the new 
Government for reducing hours of work, for raising wages and 
generally for raising costs. 

It was, however, necessary for France that her action should 
possess an international character for two reasons: (1) because 
Frenchmen genuinely had been alarmed by the fear that if the 
franc went off gold a second time, a new period of competitive 
currency depreciation would set in; (2) because, having put up this 
political facade, it was clearly easier to go off gold as an interna- 
tional act than to confess by a unilateral act that France had been 
mistaken. 

Indeed, for two years past the prospect of devaluation has 
turned upon whether other countries, and in particular Great 
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Britain, were prepared to help France by giving some sort of under- 
taking that there would not be fresh competitive depreciation. 

Kites had been flown and feelers had repeatedly been put out 
to ascertain whether we would meet them half-way ; but we were 
very slow to respond. The British public, and Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain in particular, have been enjoying a new-found freedom, and 
have been unwilling to undertake any commitment that might 
limit that freedom. The agreement has, therefore, had to be 
carefully camouflaged in such a way that in France it looks as 
though it means stabilisation—and in England it looks as though 
it does not. 

In fact, it is a true compromise, because it does to some extent 
limit our freedom but not finally. It limits our freedom because 
we are morally bound to try to do certain things, whereas we were 
previously free to do whatever we pleased. We are now morally 
bound to try to prevent any movement of the exchange which 
would prejudice and make more difficult France’s position in the 
immediate future, and to continue to do so as long as we can. But 
we are not committed to any definite obligation to go back to the 
Gold Standard. 

Turning for a moment to other countries, it is interesting that 
the French devaluation took place without any reference either 
to Switzerland or to Holland. On the morning in question, the 
Swiss Federal Council held a meeting at which it was decided that 
the existing gold parity of the Swiss franc should be maintained. 
But when they met in the afternoon, they had changed their 
opinion. Similarly, in Holland it was announced in the morning 
that no change would be made in the Government’s monetary 
policy, but after an exodus of two million sterling during the day, 
the Cabinet met at midnight and decided that the Swiss decision, 
which had been taken a few hours earlier, finally compelled the 
Dutch Government to reconsider its attitude. On Monday 
announcements were made by Greece, Latvia and Turkey, 
that their currencies would be attached to the pound sterling 
instead of to the French franc. And finally, most significant and 
interesting of all, ten days later Italy followed suit. Italy, how- 
ever, was careful to follow the model of the dollar rather than of 
the pound, and fixed a new gold value of the lira within limits of 
Io per cent.; that is to say, she devalued the lira to between 50 
and 60 per cent. of its former value, which is exactly the formula 
used in the United States ; and in fact she fixed the lira at the exact 
equivalent to the American 1934 devaluation of 59:06 per cent. 

The most interesting feature of the period that has elapsed 
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since this devaluation by countries of the gold bloc, however, is 
that whereas the French had been alarmed that on devaluation 
French money would rush back to Paris and raise the franc and 
depreciate the pound, and that there would be a danger of the 
pound under-cutting the French franc once again, the exact opposite 
has been the case. Since September it is the franc that has been 
weak and the pound strong. The expected return of capital to 
France has not occurred, partly because there is still a doubt as to 
the political stability of France, and large capitalists are happy to 
keep at least some of their resources abroad, partly because re- 
covery in France must in any case be slow, and there are prospects 
of capital appreciation in the British and American Stock Ex- 
changes. 

But—apart from this unexpected weakness of the franc—it may 
be said that everything has gone smoothly and according to plan. 

Now, these events were noted in Geneva as being of very great 
importance. Indeed, they were described as the only ray of light 
in an otherwise bleak and fruitless session of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. Was the League right in regarding them as an 
economic landmark? The reasons for Geneva’s optimism were 
partly political and partly economic. In the first place, the 
devaluation of the franc was regarded as a sign that France had 
chosen to side with those nations which by tradition or by neces- 
sity are committed to an international order in economic affairs, 
instead of following the lead of those who in recent years, either 
from compulsiun or for other reasons, have followed the line of 
autarky. France’s alternative to devaluation was a rigid system of 
controlled exchanges. Certain elements in the Communist Party 
and possibly in the Socialist Party in France were in favour of 
the latter because it means in the long run state control of the 
whole economic life of the nation. Which would France choose ? 
She made her choice for the international order, to stand in with 
Great Britain, America and the Northern democracies. Regarded 
from this point of view, it was politically significant that Italy took 
the same decision. Although Italy’s decision does not mean that 
Italy’s ports will quickly be opened, it was regarded throughout 
Europe as symbolic. After so many setbacks it seemed, for the 
moment at all events, that the democracies had seized the initia- 
tive, and that, so long as Germany chose to follow the path of 
autarky, she would find herself politically isolated. 

Economically, these events were welcomed on the ground that 
they removed an obstacle that had been barring the way to general 
recovery, and had brought within the scope of practical politics 
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the possibility of economic cooperation for the promotion of trade. 
Incidentally, Geneva was pleased because it seemed that France 
was carrying out the recommendations of her own Economic 
Committee. It is true that the recommendations regarding 
devaluation had been—as always—carefully wrapped up to 
avoid giving offence. For instance, the report insists that ‘‘ Mone- 
tary policy is each country’s own concern.” But it goes on to say 
that “. . . it is necessary to fill the gap that separates the price 
level of the majority of countries on the Gold Standard and that 
of the majority of countries that have a depreciated currency ; 
the former must choose for themselves how to deal with this matter 
but they can only maintain the value of their currency by a whole 
series of restrictive measures, and experience shows that these 
measures aggravate the disparity in prices, increasingly weaken 
the national economies and prevent it from regaining the impetus 
which is essential to a sound currency.’’ In short, it is entirely 
your affair—but if you continue to deflate, there is nothing for 
you but death and damnation. The League, of course, did not 
stop there, but went on to insist on the need of releasing restric- 
tions on international trade. 

The Assembly at once responded to the action of France. It 
immediately passed a resolution welcoming the action of the 
Powers and set its machinery to work to see how the desire of 
three Governments to bring to an end the system of quotas 
could be carried into effect. The incident thus gave a fresh lease 
of life to the economic organs of the League. 

Was all this jubilation justified? Will there now be effective 
cooperation to deal with these problems ? 

Let me glance again very briefly at the background. France 
has been through very bad times since 1931. These troubles have 
affected her politically. She has been through a series of crises ; 
she has tried a government of national concentration; she 
conferred on the Government power to legislate by decree— 
which ominously recalls the Briining epoch preceding the dis- 
appearance of the Weimar Republic. These crises have affected 
her economically and have deepened the depression. Her public 
finances have been near breaking-point, and there have been 
periods when social disorder appeared imminent. France’s 
difficulties, moreover, have been most acute since 1933, when the 
World Economic Conference came to such an ignominious end. 
You will recall that at that Conference the world split into three, 
or rather four, groups which crystallised after President Roose- 
velt torpedoed the attempt at the end of June to reach a provisional 
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stabilisation agreement. The four groups are: the Sterling group; 
the Dollar group with its satellite countries; the Gold Bloc— 
that is to say the countries on the Gold Standard, maintaining 
a more or less free market in gold; and what may be called the 
gold restriction or the gold insolvency countries—that is to say, 
countries such as Germany whose currencies are nominally based 
upon gold, but who in fact maintain it by a vast apparatus of 
exchange control. 

That division of the world had important political reper- 
cussions. Immediately the Conference adjourned, the gold bloc 
countries drew together and held meetings at which they endeav- 
oured to concert measures for improving trade between themselves. 
1934 was a bad year for Europe. The Stavisky scandal, with its 
political aftermath in France, civil war in Austria followed by the 
Nazi putsch and the murder of Dollfuss, all the time uncertainty 
whether Great Britain would or would not join in guaranteeing 
Austria’s frontiers—all these things left France uneasy, looking 
for new friends. I do not want to press these points too far, 
but it is significant that France felt herself unable to count poli- 
tically on Great Britain at a time when economic cooperation 
was barred by the currency problem. There is no doubt that the 
monetary situation and the political difficulties of the time 
reacted on one another in affecting the whole outlook of France. 
And I need hardly remind you that it was exactly eighteen 
months after the Economic Conference that M. Laval reached his 
agreement with Ilaly which had such far-reaching consequences 
within twelve months. 

During this period any index you like to take shows stagnation 
in all the countries of the gold bloc, none of which shared in the 
expanding fortunes of the countries in the Sterling areas. Un- 
employment figures in France are notoriously incomplete; but 
the official returns show that between 1932 and 1936 French 
unemployment doubled, while that of the United Kingdom fell 
by over 40 per cent. Similarly, if you take the production 
index of France, it fell 12 per cent., while that of Great Britain 
rose 30 per cent. Similar figures and similar evidence emerge 
in almost whatever direction you look—France and the gold bloc 
stagnating, and the countries of the sterling bloc improving. 
But that is not the whole story. It needs very little argument 
to show that if you have an important group of countries at a 
standstill that is itself a drag upon the speed of world recovery 
generally. This has happened, in the case of the gold bloc, 
not merely because the gold bloc itself has had limited buying 
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power, but because the quotas, the exchange controls, clearing 
agreements, tariffs and similar apparatus which nearly all the 
countries of Europe have been compelled to adopt in order to 
maintain the value of their currencies, have stimulated imitation 
and left the world tied up in a network of restrictions. That mass 
of obstruction has obviously limited the growth and volume of 
trade generally. 

The startling contrast between their own experience and that 
of countries where devaluation had taken place was finally 
responsible for inducing the gold bloc countries to take the 
plunge. The recognition that the gold bloc was a drag on world 
recovery was responsible for the fact that other nations were 
ready to help them. 

To sum up, the three years following the disastrous failure of 
the World Economic Conference had seen the following de- 
velopments: 


The suspension of all efforts for the economic rehabilitation 
of Europe through cooperation ; 

Economic stagnation in the gold bloc with consequent 
psychological and political depression and unrest in France ; 

a consequential drag upon world recovery ; 

a political drifting apart of England and France ; 

a rapid movement of Germany and other countries of 
Europe towards a system of autarky and self-sufficiency. 


I do not think I am exaggerating when I say that these things 
happened to some extent in consequence of the failure of the 
World Conference of 1933. 

It would be interesting to turn aside and ask if this prolonged 
period of political, financial, and economic deterioration need 
have happened, but that would take me too far afield. I 
would only say that in my judgment, although the respon- 
sibility for the original breakdown unquestionably primarily 
rests upon President Roosevelt, blame for the subsequent delay 
in grappling with the problem must be shared between France and 
this country which has shown great lack of imagination in cold- 
shouldering every advance that has been made by France since 
1933. 

What then of the future? Have we suddenly come upon a 
currency system which will avoid the mistakes of the past but 
will give us all the benefits of stability? What effect will the new 
system have upon economic prosperity? And is there any hope 
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that this prosperity may be further advanced by economic co- 
operation ? 

Let us look first at the financial side. It is obvious that if you 
have three or four nations each setting up equalisation funds, 
those exchange funds must be used in collaboration and in the 
same direction. For if one central bank starts trying to sell 
pounds in order to depress the pound and another starts to buy 
pounds in order to push them up, you would have various ex- 
change funds trying to correct fluctuations that represented nothing 
whatever except the divergent views of the authorities of the coun- 
tries concerned. There has been one Exchange Fund in practical 
operation for the last two or three years, but now there are going 
to be several. The first condition is that they should all work 
towards the sameend. Hence the importance of that phrase which 
I read out just now in which it was stated that the Treasuries of 
France, England and America are prepared to exchange the 
relevant information to enable their cooperation to be effective. 
In other words, there is to be a new international effort. If it is 
not an international effort, it is nothing. But it is not an auto- 
matic system or one capable of dealing with all situations. There 
are only limited funds available, and it is only claimed that it 
will “iron out ” undue fluctuations and frighten speculators out 
of the market. It is not contended that the system will settle 
the long-range values of the different currencies. But no specu- 
lator, knowing that he might have against him the combined 
resources of the treasuries of England, the United States and 
France, could hope to pit his resources against theirs. The 
system is therefore likely to check the wilder kind of speculation 
in currencies. Indeed, the existence of the British exchange 
fund during the last four years has, I think, been partly responsible 
for the fact that there has been no fresh outbreak of currency 
speculation. That in itself is something gained. 

But can we, then, say that the currencies are more or less 
fixed in relation to one another? Everybody has known for the 
last two years that the devaluation of the franc was more than a 
possibility. Is there left any other important cause of disequili- 
brium in the groups of countries dominated by the franc, the 
dollar or the pound? I think we may say that there is no major 
dislocation in that area still to be removed. 

There is, however, the possibility that this new system may 
be put to the strain before very long by a boom in America, and a 
great rise in the price level through active speculation. There is 
no question whatever that the psychology of the United States is 
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working up for a great expansion; and this may clearly produce 
grave disturbances of the exchanges. That is one reason why the 
present agreement must be a temporary one. If that boom is to 
be checked at the right moment, if economic stability is to be 
maintained and control over the trade cycle exerted—a matter 
of the utmost importance to all of us, as has been shown by the 
consequences of the failure to control the American boom in 
1929—it does demand and assume a very high degree of inter- 
national confidence and collaboration. This is one of the major 
difficulties ahead, and nobody can say what prospect there is of 
the necessary wisdom being vouchsafed to the authorities to deal 
with it. 

I turn to Germany. Is the new equilibrium in danger of 
being upset by the devaluation of the mark? On that I will 
merely say that devaluation by Germany would not be nearly as 
disturbing as it would appear at first sight, because so much of 
her trade is already on the basis of depreciated marks. We 
therefore already feel the full force of German mark competition 
in export markets. A formal devaluation, unless it were 
excessive, would be a relief for Germany, and bring freedom from 
all her present bureaucratic restrictions on trade. That would 
not harm anybody. The conclusion therefore is that if Germany 
devalued to a recoverable figure, it would be to the benefit of 
Germany and the rest of the world, and would not be a cause of 
fresh disturbance. The main obstacle is political; for Germany 
is committed to a four years’ programme of autarky, and it is 
unlikely that she will abandon it. 

There remains a group of countries in Europe with strictly 
controlled currencies who are very much afraid of what would 
happen if their exchange regulations were removed. I suggest 
that these countries will ultimately follow suit, but they will do 
so as part of an economic agreement, and provided, in par- 
ticular, that arrangements are made with regard to their external 
debts. Some may even require help in the form of fresh loans. 
Devaluation of these currencies is neither imminent nor dangerous. 

I sum up the financial position by saying that the devaluation 
will be very helpful to the gold bloc countries themselves. It is not 
a permanent or definite financial system, though it may give rise to 
one. It is a semi-stabilisation which may last long enough to 
enable us to learn how to work an internationally managed currency 
—unless an American boom brings it to shipwreck; it does not 
supply the answer to many of the major problems of monetary 
control such as that of controlling the movements of fugitive 
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capital. It does give a possible answer to the problem of 
correcting an ill-adjusted balance of payments without necessarily 
curtailing the whole internal recovery of a country. Whatever 
it may mean financially, however, it is certainly a preliminary 
condition of a coordinated commercial policy among the parties 
concerned. It has removed one of the stumbling-blocks to tariff 
arrangements, whether between a small group or a large group of 
nations, and it does therefore bring us nearer to far-reaching 
economic cooperation. It has been said again and again that 
you cannot run either the old Gold Standard, or a semi-stabilisa- 
tion such as this, or any variant of an international currency, 
unless there is some degree of freedom of trade. What steps are 
being or can be taken to remove the existing restrictions ? 

Those restrictions fall into two groups: the emergency 
measures which have been adopted as a result: of the world 
economic crisis, and the high tariffs existing before the crisis, 
which were responsible for the resolution at the World Economic 
Conference of 1927 urging that the upward movement of tariffs 
must be reversed. It is significant that France, Holland and 
Switzerland have all taken steps to deal with some of their 
emergency restrictions. All have declared themselves anxious, 
if possible, to do away with the quota system. Some of these 
quotas have been expanded unilaterally, and many tariff rates 
have been reduced. To what extent this is happening it would 
be difficult to say, as the process of relaxation is continuing at 
this moment; but it would be a mistake to assume that a certain 
number of these relaxations were made as a solitary gesture and 
that the changes have ended there. True, there is resistance 
in France and doubtless elsewhere, but M. Blum has two answers 
to objections: one is that these are emergency restrictions, and 
the other—which is very effective in France—is that tariffs must be 
lowered to prevent a rise of prices and a return of ‘‘ La vie chére.”’ 
Many of M. Blum’s reductions have been made with the strong 
backing of the people, to prevent the rise of the cost of living, 
which is to them a most alarming possibility. England escaped 
a price inflation after the fall of the pound in 1931 and 1932. 
France does not feel certain she will have so happy an experience, 
and a reduced tariff is the surest way to prevent a rise in prices. 

Progress, however, will not go very far in this direction unless 
there is reciprocity shown elsewhere. The Declaration of the 
three Powers was addressed not merely to one another, but to 
the world. We ourselves have a corsiderzble internal boom at 
this moment. The reason that there has been no complete 
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absorption of the unemployed is very largely that over these 
years the exporting centres have not been fully employed. The 
drag on our recovery has been the lack of recovery of inter- 
national trade; and our experience has been general. If you 
take the figures of 1929 as 100, the volume—not value—of 
the world’s trade in foodstuffs last year was represented by the 
index 86, i.e., it was 14 per cent. lower than in 1929—although the 
population of the world is increasing, and although there is 
obviously under-consumption of foodstuffs in the world generally. 
Trade in raw materials was 93 against I00, and in manu- 
factured articles 68:5. There is obviously much room for an 
expansion of world trade. Moreover, the times are propitious 
for a relaxation of tariffs and quotas. Prices and profits are 
tending to rise. Fear of competition causing unemployment is 
no longer as acute as it has been in the past. And, as M. Blum 
is realising in France, it is obviously highly desirable to prevent 
a rapid rise of prices. The present recovery of prosperity will 
last longer if we can keep prices down. What is wanted is an 
expanding trade at level prices. There is too much tendency to 
think that high prices are the end of all economic activity. What 
is wanted is to keep prices low, in order to enlarge markets. The 
gesture that France made at Geneva suggests that she and some 
other countries are ready to do this. 

Unfortunately Mr. W. S. Morrison’s speech at Geneva was not 
calculated to encourage this movement, although it was made 
on a motion that Geneva should study how to bring about the 
removal of quotas and the reduction of tariffs. Mr. Morrison 
said three things regarding Britain’s attitude. He said in the 
first place: ‘‘It is very important that you people should get 
busy and reduce your tariffs, and take off your quotas, because 
if you don’t do so, I shall be pressed very hard when I get home 
to increase our tariffs. The pressure from interests will be so 
strong that the Government will not be able to resist it.” He went 
on to say : ‘‘ You must recognise that, now that you countries have 
devalued your currencies, your competition is more acute, and in 
offering not to allow the pound to fall we have made a very great 
gesture. If we agree not to raise our tariffs, and not to undercut 
you with the pound, that is a great sacrifice.’’ When, therefore, the 
question is asked: ‘‘ What contribution can Great Britain make 
to the general effort towards economic recovery ? ”’ the answer is: 
“ His Majesty’s Government will continue to the limit of their 
capacity to carry out those non-exclusive trade policies which 
they have adopted up to now.”’ In other words, we continue 
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exactly as we are. This view was shortly afterwards endorsed 
by Mr. Chamberlain at the Mansion House when he said: “ It 
goes without saying that we have not in contemplation any 
change in the system of moderate protection which we have 
established.” 

Now, it is true that broadly speaking, and with some exceptions, 
our tariffis moderate. The Free List is important and substantial ; 
goods from the Dominions come in free and our standard tariff 
against foreign countries is only Io per cent. But we do not 
always bear in mind that it is not necessarily the height of a 
tariff that matters, but the size of the market. A small increase 
of 5 per cent. in the duty in Great Britain is of far more importance 
to many countries than, say, 100 per cent. duty put on by Albania. 
The amplitude of the market is enormously important, and when 
we say: “Ah, but it is only a moderate tariff!’’ we must 
remember that with the possible exception of the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff of America this moderate tariff imposed in the spring of 
1932 and confirmed by the Ottawa Agreements was by long odds 
the biggest interference with existing channels of trade that has 
been made since the War. It is moderate, but its effect has been 
enormous. We must not forget that nearly one-fifth of all the 
goods that are exported from the rest of the world comes to this 
country. What duty, therefore, we put on matters immensely. 
And, when Mr. Morrison turns round to the rest of the world and 
says: ‘“‘ We promise not to undercut your new currency level, 
and will resist people who will pester me when I get home to 
raise the duties,’ his speech naturally had the effect of a douche of 
cold water. Has it never occurred to anybody in Whitehall to 
offer a cut of 1 per cent. of our tariff duties as a gesture, and to say : 
‘We have now got an average ten per cent. tariff which we will 
make nine, if those with higher tariffs will do something sub- 
stantial’’? Such an offer would have had a magical effect ; 
whereas the assumption of an attitude of conscious rectitude 
does nothing but foster the idea of British hypocrisy. The same 
remark applies to the discussion about quotas. Up to the time 
of the statement I read to you at the beginning, the official 
attitude of this country has been that “our quotas are good 
quotas, but your quotas are bad quotas!’’ That may be 
regarded as a parody, but it was put very clearly in the declaration 
to the World Economic Conference of 1933. ‘‘ The quotas 
regulating an industry or trade are reasonable and permissible, 
but quotas which are designed to protect currencies or to deal 
with temporary emergencies, or otherwise to modify trade, are 
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interferences.’’ From the other side of the Channel this really 
looks like humbug. It is really impossible to draw a distinction 
of that kind based upon intention. 

However, I venture to suggest that that attitude does not 
represent fundamentally and finally the position of this country. 
At least, I hope it does not; and there are signs that it does not. 
I was very much interested to see an article in The Times about 
a week ago which asks a series of questions: “‘ Are we to regard 
ourselves as engaged in a struggle either to rid the world of tariffs 
and other restrictions, or at least to come as near to that as we 
can?’’ And then: ‘“ To what extent are we prepared to take 
our own medicine? Are we to anticipate that a frontal attack 
on trade restrictions all along the line will lead to substantial 
openings of which British commerce will be able to take advantage ? 
Alternatively, will it be better to concentrate upon seeking to 
build up a limited low-tariff group among those nations who are 
ready to cooperate, or must we take extreme nationalism for 
granted ? ”’ 

I suggest that what happened this September is an encourage- 
ment to believe that this last possibility will not be this country’s 
final choice. But it is really very important that we should not 
give the impression that we are choosing it; and we have tended 
to give such an impression, undoubtedly, by our unhelpful attitude 
at Geneva. I should have thought that the whole international 
setting at this moment demands that this country should follow 
the example of France in making some unilateral modification in 
its tariffs. There are many reasons why this is a favourable 
moment. There is, for example, no fear that if we reduced the 
duty on steel it would diminish the production of steel in this 
country. There is a famine of steel, and all you would be doing 
would be to help to ensure that this boom in prices will not happen. 
The same applies to many quotas. 

Obviously, it is infinitely better we should do something of 
this kind by negotiation and discussion. And we must be ready 
to face the problem of discrimination. This raises a highly 
controversial suggestion at the end of a long discussion and 
I cannot elaborate it. But at this moment we have the countries 
of the Gold Bloc, such as Holland, pressing us to give them some 
encouragement. Are we going to be absolutely uncompromising, 
and to refuse on the ground that we must wait until the world as 
a whole is ready for freer trade under the most-favoured-nation 
clause? Or are we going to say that we have only concessions 
for the British Empire? It seems to me that a narrow outlook 
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of that kind is absolute folly—not merely from an economic 
point of view, but particularly from the political point of view. 
If any definite conclusion emerges from this survey it surely 
is that the economic history of these last years has been 
intimately connected with, and is largely responsible for, their 
political history, and that our action to-day—even if it were to 
unsettle the Budget, or involve some cost to the nation—should 
be deliberately designed to draw closer to us all the countries 
that are internationally minded and that are attracted by the 
idea of a low tariff group. 

It looks to me as though discrimination—not against any- 
body and not in favour of a privileged few, but in favour of all 
who are prepared to recognise certain international obligations, is 
the only possible answer to our problem, the only ‘‘ come-back ”’ 
after the disastrous rebuffs that the democracy ‘of nations has 
suffered in the last twelve months. 


Summary of Discussion. 


QUESTION: What sort of Debt arrangements did the lecturer 
think must necessarily precede any international co-operation in 
Europe? 


Str WALTER LAYTON said he had been thinking of the countries 
of Central Europe who would wish to have their debt problems settled 
before removing their exchange controls. It would be wise for 
British and international creditors to take a liberal view of the amounts 
demanded from such countries. How they were to pay their debts 
was one of the major preoccupations of those countries, and this 
must be cleared out of their minds before they took the plunge. The 
lecturer said he was not prepared to set out here a definite programme, 
but he wished to draw attention to this necessity. 


BriG.-GENERAL SIR OSBORNE MANCE wished to know if the lecturer 
thought it would affect the present improvement if Germany did ot 
devalue her currency. At the moment, Germany had a large number 
of clearing agreements. She paid more than world prices for raw 
materials from certain countries, who subsequently found the only 
way they could receive payment was by buying from Germany, paying 
more than world prices. Supposing certain countries in Central 
Europe with which Germany had clearing agreements devalued their 
currency by arrangement with the countries who were now work- 
ing together, how far would that situation be affected if Germany 
tried to maintain her present exclusive bloc for trade purposes ? 
Alternatively, what would be the effect on the hoped for gradual 
improvement if all these countries maintained their existing exchange 
restrictions and endeavoured to form a self-sufficing bloc with Germany ? 
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Str WALTER LayToN replied that Germany’s present method | 
might be assumed to be a great deterrent both to her own and other 
people’s trade. It was recognised as such in Central Europe. A 
general removal of exchange restrictions would be far preferable. 
It would be an advantage to all if Germany were to devalue. 


QuEsTION : Did the lecturer mean by “‘a boom in America’”’ an ' 
inflation of values without a rise in the standard of living, or an infla- 
tion of values and securities which would cause a rise in the standard 
of living? 


Str WALTER LayTON replied that he had been thinking of a rise 
in prices unaccompanied by a proportionate rise in wages, which would 
be profitable to the profiteer. If we had the same rate of boom, the } 
problem of currency would not arise in the same degree; it would be 
manageable as the present equilibrium was manageable. But a rapid | 
rise of prices generated in the United States with a British Govern- 
ment thinking that a rise of our prices was undesirable, and trying to 
check it, would produce difficulties; we might lower a tariff to prevent 
the cost of production getting out of hand, and we might then have | 
a distortion between the price levels of the two countries which might 
produce great difficulties in regard to the exchange. There must, 
therefore, be a common understanding. 


Mr. THoMAS DUNBABIN had understood the lecturer to say that 
Britain should discriminate in favour of Holland, in particular, and 
to say it was a great misfortune that we should give free entry only 
to goods from the Dominions. But was it not a fact that Britain 
had entered into agreements with Denmark, Sweden, Finland and 
a considerable number of other countries, giving them certain ad- 
vantages, and was there not a very great deal of restriction on trade 
from the British Dominions, including some tariff restrictions ? 


StR WALTER LAYTON thought it was quite clear that the Dominions 
had the best of the bargain at the moment, as compared even with ) 
those countries with whom we had particular trade agreements. He 
himself had for some years urged preference to certain foreign countries. 
There was, for example, no reason why certain countries should not 
come in at, say, 5 per cent. if they conformed to certain general 
conditions which applied to the whole tariff group. 


Mr. DuUNBABIN thought the lecturer was advocating what had been \ 
put on the Statute Book in Australia, but never put into practice, 
namely, a general tariff, an intermediate tariff, and another tariff. 


QUESTION : How would the lecturer reconcile his preference for 
low-tariff countries with the most-favoured-nation clause ? 


StR WALTER LAYTON said he would not reconcile it. Rigid ad- i 
herence to the most-favoured-nation clause had been a great stumbling- 
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block to us. He had himself been brought up to believe in the most- 
favoured-nation clause, but ever since 1927 he had come to the con- 
clusion that it was definitely an obstacle to any general liberalisation of 
tariffs. It operated in that way because countries were not prepared 
to moderate their restrictions in favour of countries who might be 
treating their trade extremely badly, or with whom they might have 
a very unfavourable balance of payments. He had seen nothing 
since the Economic Conference of 1927 to make him change his view, 
although it might be anathema to the pure Free Trader. 


QUESTION : Were those countries which had just devalued making 
use of the windfall profit on their gold, or were they, like the Bank of 
England, keeping it in abeyance, and writing it down in their books? 


StR WALTER LAyTON replied that the answer would be different 
for each country. 


A MEMBER thought the test of cooperation would come in a manner 
not yet fully developed. Sir Walter had referred to the deflationary 
effects of the depreciation of sterling in 1931. The existence of over- 
valued currencies in the Gold Bloc had also acted as a check on the 
rising prices, because those countries were endeavouring to compete 
all the time by reducing costs. The disappearance of that influence 
had removed a check on the rise of prices, and commodity markets 
and stock markets had been quick in perceiving this, with the result 
that after the devaluation of the Gold Bloc, the speculative movement 
had acquired additional fervour. The test of cooperation might well 
come in the decision as to the point at which a check of some kind 
should he put upon that particular movement. There were certain 
obvious dangers, one of which was that rising prices were very ad- 
vantageous to governments; the burden of the Debt, so keenly felt 
in most countries, was alleviated by rising prices and rising profits, 
which automatically raised the yield of taxation at existing levels, 
and therefore governments tended to delay restrictive action, par- 
ticularly governments like the French Government which were averse 
to direct taxation and whose levels of indirect taxation were already 
inordinately high. President Roosevelt had apparently already 
realised this danger to some extent, for he had taken measures to in- 
crease the statutory reserves which the banking system must hold, 
although that increase still left a very large excess in reserves, admitting 
of a much bigger expansion of credit than would be tolerable to a well- 
run economic system. But the problem would arise as to whether 
the various governments would take the same view as to the point 
at which a check should be applied. American psychology tolerated 
booms of a kind which were alien to this country. We had never 
been as prone to speculation here as they were in America, and America 
might be unwilling to check a boom when we might think it proper to 
intervene. 
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He thought it good that Britain should stil! preserve a certain degree 
of freedom, and an ultimate freedom of choice. For the time being 
we should do our best to prevent any serious divergence in policy, 
but we might be near the time when the price rise would be sufficient 
for British purposes, and probably for the purposes of countries linked 
with sterling. Australia and New Zealand were now reasonably 
prosperous, and a small additional rise in the price of wheat and wool 
would give them all they required. In this country it was arguable 
how far unemployment could be further reduced by cheap money. 
There were other methods for dealing with the problem of structural 
unemployment. We must not get into a position in which wages and 
prices chased each other, and we should have a check from a study 
of countries more or less linked with sterling when they had arrived 
at a price level which gave them adequate prosperity; that would 
be an indication that it was time to take stock of the position. The 
problem was whether action would be taken at the right moment. 

He was largely in sympathy with the lecturer’s courageous defence 
of low tariffs. He added that countries which were creditor countries 
must be low tariff, if they wished to be paid. 

Further, he thought there should be a difference in our attitude 
to countries which were under an economic system aiming at 
autarky and countries which were under a free economic system. 
The former were responsible for the position in which they found 
themselves. Britain had always held her hand out to countries which 
had tried to help themselves, but if a country deliberately indulged 
in a war-time economy in time of peace, incurred fresh debts when 
defaulting on old ones, and proclaimed its preference for guns over 
butter, then we should hesitate as to affording that country further 
financial assistance, because such assistance would be merely used 
to produce more guns, and not in any way to relieve the economic 
pressure on the life of the people. A country which wished to be helped 
must make its own efforts and put its own house in order. Until the 
country which they all had in mind adopted a policy of peace and 
international rapprochement, we should not think of granting her 
additional credits which would be better utilised by countries which 
were endeavouring to put their house in order. 


Mr. ASHE LINCOLN wished to cross swords with the lecturer on 
one or two points. First, he thought this country was now irrevocably 
attached to an Ottawa policy. We should tend to develop inter- 
Imperial trade and inter-Imperial preference, he both hoped and 
believed. The Ottawa policy had been based upon very sad experience. 
We could only place reliance upon our own Empire. If democracy 
were safe anywhere in the world to-day, it was only safe in the Empire. 
The promise of political alliance and political help from countries like 
Denmark or Holland was not so tempting to this country to-day 
that she could afford to throw overboard the Ottawa policy for them. 
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And, if we were to maintain the prosperity we had gained for ourselves 
in the past few years, it must be by a development of the Ottawa 
policy. 

As for Mr. Morrison’s speech, for which the lecturer had blamed 
him, he asked what these other countries had done when we went 
off the gold standard. Their first reaction had been to increase their 
tariffs to this country to counteract the effect of the lowered value 
of the pound, in many cases automatically putting on 20 per cent. or 
more against our exports. Possibly Mr. Morrison’s suggestion that 
we should remain at our present standards was short-sighted. He 
should have said we would put on another Io per cent. to counter- 
balance the effect of devaluation, and we should then have been in 
a very good bargaining position to offer Io per cent. to the countries 
that were willing to reduce their tariffs. To suggest that because we 
were in a prosperous position we should reduce our tariffs just when 
other countries were devaluing, and thereby threatening to invade 
our markets, seemed to him to be throwing away the benefits we had 
gained in the last few years. 

The lecturer said that, if we reduced our tariff on iron and steel, 
we could do so without threatening the quantum of production of 
iron and steel in this country; but he himself had heard it stated by 
Mr. Runciman in his Free Trade days that he had only kept his 
shipyards going in the post-War period by using Belgian and foreign 
steel. That had been the attitude of a very large number of in- 
dustrialists in this country prior to the tariffs. If we were to reduce 
our tariffs on iron and steel at the moment, it would mean giving 
these countries an opportunity of sharing in our markets just when 
the plight of Jarrow and such places was showing that we needed 
above all an extension of the production of iron and steel in this 
country in order to meet any demand there might be. We could not 
throw away the benefits we had acquired by reducing our tariffs, or 
discarding the Ottawa policy. The political advantage to be gained 
from following such a policy of reduction would be questionable. 
The fact that countries were linked very closely by trade did not 
prevent their going to war with each other, or prevent political dis- 
agreement. 


MR. ZVEGINTZOV was particularly interested in the figures quoted 
by the lecturer in relation to the various volumes of trade. He 
wondered whether there was any indication of what had been the 
production and local consumption of the corresponding items in the 
countries, because the tendency now seemed in the direction of local 
development in countries great and small. That could not be com- 
bated. It was perfectly legitimate, and a large number of countries, 
especially the smaller ones, had been building up their national economy. 
The consumption by the world’s population of these three items had 
not decreased, but it was extraordinarily difficult for the smaller and 
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financially weak countries to carry out that development in the absence 
of a movement of foreign trade and foreign lending, which the figures 
quoted indicated. The result was that their working capital had, 
as it were, disappeared, and internal development had taken place 
at the expense of the population. In fact there had been a boom in 
security values without the rise in the standard of living. 

He himself felt that the great opportunity of the moment was that 
of helping these countries to make use of the economic development 
taking place within them, and to turn it to good effect, because if 
such help were forthcoming, it would stimulate that rise in the standard 
of living at present lacking. One of the ways this could be done was 
for countries like Great Britain, France and the United States to help 
not only financially, but also commercially. There was mechanism 
in our banking houses and merchant houses for placing on the world’s 
markets the goods of any producers. There had been a tendency in 
the past few years for big organised producers in the industrially 
developed countries with sales organisations overseas to indulge in 
high-pressure selling of their goods, and not to bother about the trade 
in the reverse direction which provided the means of payment. That 
had once been the function of the old merchant houses. Was there 
not now an opportunity for the re-establishment of that function, 
whereby the goods of the industrial countries would be supplied to 
these smaller countries which were now developing, and efforts made 
to spread their own raw materials or manufactured goods fanwise, 
as it were, through the markets of the world? He thought that we 
were more likely to start the wheels of trade once again by some such 
practical methods than by large conferences or wide international 
agreements, because in the latter cases we were liable to raise matters 
of principle which might cause controversy, and time would elapse 
before any practical results would be achieved. 

It was all the more important when countries like Germany were 
trying to move away from normal trade methods, and to link other 
countries economically to themselves, by tying them down by rigid 
barter agreements. We had so many resources at present available 
and even lying idle, that we should therefore be able to give more 
attractive offers to these smaller countries which were trying to develop 
themselves, and which were enormous potential markets as well as 
important factors of politica] stability. 


StR KARL KNUDSEN considered that the last speech but one had 
represented fairly well the spirit of this country, and for that reason 
he was very pessimistic. He also believed that the “‘ Ottawa spirit ”’ 
had dominated the thinking of this country to a large extent. He was 
afraid of this spirit. This monetary agreement was not going to affect 
world trade unless we faced that controversial subject touched upon 
by the lecturer in his very last words—that of discrimination. It 
was remarked afterwards that the most-favoured-nation clause could 
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not be practised. He agreed, but he thought that we had seen a 
curious development in the world. We had one lot of people attacking 
the capitalist system because it had not been allowed to work. We 
had another lot of people attacking the Free-Trade system under 
which we prospered because that had not been allowed to work. And 
now we were condemning the most-favoured-nation clause because 
that had not been allowed to work! The worst attack on it was the 
Ottawa Agreements. 

Some reference had been made to countries like Denmark and 
Holland from which we could not expect great help in times of danger. 
It was true that such countries could not render any great military 
help in case of need. But to cut them adrift might be very dis- 
advantageous for this country. A speaker had referred to Mr. 
Runciman, saying he had kept his shipyards going by using foreign 
steel. As a matter of fact, he had no shipyards. (INTERPOLATION : 
He had!) But it was perfectly true that a very large number of 
orders for ships were placed with this country because the shipbuilders 
had had free access to cheap steel. What was happening now instead ? 
Monopolies like Unilever—of which he himself questioned the value— 
placed orders for a fleet of steamers in Germany, in order to be able 
to sell their own goods to Germany and get the money out. Formerly 
the ships had at any rate been built in this country of cheap German 
steel, whereas now the labour as well as the steel was provided by 
Germany. Unilevers then sold the ships to Norway. He questioned 
whether such a state of affairs could really be regarded as building up 
the industrial position of this country. 

Reference had been made to the Trade Agreements with the 
Northern countries, and it had been said we had given them a helping 
hand, but all we had really done was to soften the blow we gave them. 
They had in the past given British goods a far warmer welcome than 
the Dominions had ever extended to them. These Agreements were 
accepted as being the best method of preserving what could be pre- 
served in a time of crisis, in the hopes of better times tocome. Certain 
speeches that evening seemed to point to the fact that those better 
times were not going to come, but that we were going to be still more 
exclusive. We must remember that these countries were the biggest 
buyers per head of foreign goods in the world, barring this country. 
Wood pulp for paper was made in Sweden, Finland and Norway. 
Was our discrimination in favour of Canada liked in other countries 
—as, for instance, U.S.A.? If they could buy on equal terms from 
anyone else, they might give them the preference. That instance 
might be multiplied, and there were many ways in which those 
countries might be driven to seeking markets in the United States 
or in the South American Republics, where there were great openings. 

This monetary agreement would be quite useless unless this country 
—which was the commercial leader of the world—really took positive 
steps of her own. 
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Str WALTER Layton, replying to the discussion, said that one 
speaker had elaborated his own argument, when he pointed out 
that governments were very unwilling to act to stop a rise of prices. 
That was precisely the kind of difficulty he envisaged in using this 
new monetary system as a substitute for the Gold Standard and as a 
new and permanent organisation of world exchange. 

He thought that the speaker who wished to stick to Ottawa and 
disliked any suggestion of giving preference to other countries had 
been admirably answered by Sir Karl Knudsen. He himself thought 
that it was by no means time to despair of those other countries, and 
that they were of enormous importance to us as a nation, politically 
and economically, and in ways which would eventually affect our 
own standard of living. 

One of the most vital questions we had to face, and which was the 
main point he wished to make that evening, was that it was worth 
a lot to us to encourage those nations. It would not cost us anything. 
It would be to our benefit. But even if it were to cost us something, 
it would be still worth while in the long run to try to draw those 
countries into our orbit, to try to help them to take part in the restora- 
tion of international trade and an international economic system. In 
that lay the preservation of civilisation in Europe. Everything 
depended upon not letting Europe as a whole be drawn into the orbit 
of the Totalitarian States. This was the biggest thing we were up 
against, and in those circumstances it seemed rather pettifogging 
to argue whether this was going to cost us a little here or there. He 
thought it would be to our interest economically also. 

He agreed with the speaker who had said that conferences took 
a long time, and he thought that England should develop her technique 
as a wholesaler, as a middleman, and renew her attack on the world’s 
export markets. He thought there was a danger of our losing inter- 
national trade-mindedness. It was extremely desirable to foster and 
maintain the sense of the importance of international trade. He 
did not despair of persuading the country of this. We had been 
leaders in the past, and it was deplorable that at a moment when 
there really was a chance of turning back and getting on the road 
to freer trade, we should not take the lead. 

He did not want to leave the impression that the financial system 
set up by this Agreement was a final one. Some people might conclude 
that it was therefore impossible to get ahead with commercial dis- 
armament. But Mr. Morrison had very truly said in his Geneva 
speech that we had to proceed on all fronts at once. That seemed to 
him to be profoundly true; these things were interlinked. He claimed 
no more for the financial settlement than that it was a step forward on 
one possible front. It was essential that it should be accompanied by 
a step forward on the economic front. If that were done, we could 
then move on the political front. This Agreement would only be a 
landmark if it were followed by these other forward movements. 
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IS AN ANGLO-AMERICAN UNDER- 
STANDING POSSIBLE?! 


By Raymonp L. BUELL 


FoR many years the hope has been expressed that Great 
Britain and America should reach an understanding in favour of 
world peace. The proposals advanced have taken many forms, 
some of them unconsciously humorous. Thus Andrew Carnegie, 
a Scot who lived up to the reputation of his race by becoming one 
of the wealthiest Americans, proposed that the British Isles be 
incorporated as a forty-ninth state in the American Union. More 
recently, a prominent British statesman has suggested an alliance 
under which the British Navy would protect American interests in 
the Atlantic, while in return the American Fleet would protect the 
British Empire in the Pacific. Just as the Englishman sees little 
virtue in Carnegie’s proposal, so few Americans relish the task of 
protecting single-handed the far-flung British interests in the 
Orient against the ominous Japanese ! 

None the less, and without indulging in “ hands across the 
seas ’’ sentimentality, I think it is self-evident that the British 
Commonwealth and the United States, acting together, have it 
within their power to bring about a more peaceful and orderly 
world. Our economic interests are closely intertwined. Great 
Britain and Canada are the two largest customers of the United 
States. The United States buys more goods from Great Britain and 
Canada than from Japan, France, Germany, Italy, Mexico, Spain 
and Soviet Russia combined. Together the British Empire and 
the United States control two-thirds of the raw materials of the 
world; their two navies could dominate the seven seas. Despite 
the immigration of many diverse nationalities, the United States 
remains fundamentally English in language, culture, legal system 
and institutions. The Anglo-Saxons have their defects; they 
have frequently been guilty of cant and hypocrisy; but the 
English-speaking peoples continue to have a passion for individual 
justice and a concern for social well-being and international peace 
which should mean much for the world. 

During the past few years Great Britain and the United States 


1 Address given at Chatham House on 2nd November, 1936; Mr. Clement 
Jones, C.B., in the chair. 
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have tended to move even more closely together in the realm of 
social ideas. Before the 1929 depression the American Govern- 
ment assumed few social responsibilities on the ground that every 
American had ample opportunity to look after himself. In many 
American circles the British ‘‘ dole” was regarded with suspicion, 
if not contempt. With the advent of the depression, however, the 
United States has been obliged to adopt many of the policies which 
it had formerly condemned; and it has been materially assisted 
by British experience in this respect. Despite the fact that. the 
United States has no strong socialist party, the ideas of controlled 
capitalism and social security have now almost as strong a hold 
upon the American as upon the British public. 

Likewise both Great Britain and America stand together in 
their determination to uphold the democratic ideal. In con- 
tinuing to maintain and re-adapt the liberal tradition, and in 
refusing to be drawn into this ‘“‘ crusade against Bolshevism ”’ 
which is now an outstanding instrument of German national 
policy, both countries will exercise a strong stabilising influence in 
a period which may otherwise be marred by wars of ideologies. 

Both of our countries are also united in their desire to maintain 
the sanctity of treaties and world peace. President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Hull have repeatedly expressed their concern, in 
statements which resemble those of British statesmen, over the 
violation of international engagements and the danger of war. In 
view of the drastic breakdown of the American economic system 
and of the existence of many unstable elements in American 
opinion, there seemed at one time the danger that the United 
States would undergo a severe reaction in favour of Fascism and 
chauvinism. But happily the forces working in this direction 
have been defeated. At heart the United States is liberal and, 
given the existing world situation, it is surprisingly “ inter- 
nationalist ’ in spirit. Both President Roosevelt and the Repub- 
lican nominee, Governor Landon, have insisted that the United 
States cannot lead an isolated existence. 

For at least a century after the United States won its inde- 
pendence from Great Britain the relations between the two 
peoples were strained. About 1820 John Adams went so far as 
to say that “‘ Great Britain will never be our friend until we are 
her master.’’ Many Americans inveighed against the trappings 
of British monarchy. For their part, British reviews printed 
countless articles attacking American life which they criticised as 
“‘barbarian”’ and “ vulgar.”” So unfair did these criticisms 


become that such Anglophiles as Timothy Dwight and Washington 
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Irving felt obliged to make public replies. Later the Irish question 
arose to plague the relationship between the two countries. 
And there have been other causes of friction. 

Within recent years, however, a vast improvement has taken 
place. The recriminations of the past are seldom heard. The 
acute naval rivalry which caused strained relations until 1930 has 
disappeared; few people in the United States to-day care how 
many cruisers there are in the British navy. The establishment 
of the Irish Free State has reduced the bitterness of our Irish 
population toward Great Britain. The death of King George V 
last January was universally mourned in the United States. The 
House of Representatives adjourned as a tribute to his memory ; 
many of my friends, ranging from humble farmers to people of 
high social standing, rose early in the morning to listen to the 
funeral service over the radio. 

Likewise relations between the United States and Canada 
have long been on a friendly basis. There was a time when many 
Americans wished to annex Canada. This demand was advanced 
at the peace conference of 1782 by Benjamin Franklin. It was 
one of the hidden causes of the war of 1812. After our civil war 
Senator Sumner and others demanded the cession of Canada in 
return for the indirect damages done the United States by the 
illegal construction of the Alabama in Great Britain. To-day these 
sentiments have long since disappeared. The United States 
knows that Canada is an orderly and friendly neighbour. Unless 
it should fail to protect its neutrality in the event of a war in the 
Pacific to which the United States is a party, Canadian statehood 
is safe so long as the federal union continues to exist. The un- 
fortified frontier, the St. Lawrence waterways agreements, 
unhappily defeated by the United States Senate, and the reciprocity 
agreement which entered into force last January, all are indications 
that it is possible for two countries to live side by side in cordial 
relationships, adjusting their differences by fair-minded com- 
promise. 

But despite the vast improvement in Anglo-American relations, 
a number of obstructions to complete understanding remain. 
It is customary for many Englishmen to deplore the fact that the 
United States should have returned to a policy of isolation after 
having intervened in the World War and taken the initiative in 
organising the League of Nations. There has been a tendency in 
Great Britain (if not elsewhere) to justify a policy of inaction by 
attempting to shift responsibility to the United States. Now, I 
am one of many Americans who keenly regret that a minority of 
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the Senate made it impossible for the United States to adopt a 
policy of constructive cooperation at the end of the World War. 
In addition, I believe that the post-War economic and financial 
policy of the United States was a major cause of the world de- 
pression. Nevertheless, I wish to point out that im several 
instances where the United States has perhaps haltingly en- 
deavoured to cooperate with the League it has not received the 
support from Great Britain which it feels should have been forth- 
coming. Moreover to-day the United States seems willing to go 
further than Great Britain in a policy of international economic 
reconstruction. 

In 1931 the United States took a strong stand against the 
invasion in Manchuria by Japan. In his recent book ! Mr. Henry 
L. Stimson, who was then Secretary of State, reveals many in- 
teresting details concerning what appears to be the failure of the 
British Government to take as strong a position as the United 
States. Thus the United States informed both Great Britain and 
France in advance of the proposed non-recognition Note of 7th 
January, 1932, and hoped that Great Britain at least would dispatch 
a similar statement. The British Government, however, issued a 
communiqué declaring that any such note was unnecessary, in 
view of Japanese assurances relative to the Open Door, while the 
London Times went so far as to declare in a leader that it was not 
the business of the Foreign Office to defend the “‘ administrative 
integrity of China” which did not exist. Japan virtually para- 
phrased this leader in its note of 16th January to the United 
States; and, according to Mr. Stimson, the negative attitude of 
the British Foreign Office encouraged Japan to defy the League. 

Similarly, when the United States broached to Great Britain 
the question of invoking the Nine-Power Treaty, the response was 
negative. As a result Secretary Stimson embodied the substance 
of the draft statement, which he had hoped that Great Britain 
and the United States would issue, in his famous letter to Senator 
Borah. 

No doubt the American Government made its own mistakes 
in this controversy, such as in vetoing the first League of Nations 
proposal for a commission of inquiry. Likewise there was un- 
certainty over the question whether the United States would 
support its Note-writing by economic sanctions. But, taking all 
these factors into consideration, it nevertheless seems that an 


1 The Far Eastern Crisis. Published under the auspices of the Council on 
Foreign Relations. New York: Harpers. London: Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. $3.50; I5s. 
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opportunity was lost at this time to work out a basis of collab- 
oration between the United States and the League. 

A second effort of the United States to associate itself with 
the collective efforts to prevent war, within the limits imposed by 
American politics, came during the dispute between Italy and 
Ethiopia. A number of leading Englishmen have attempted to 
justify the failure of the League to impose an oil embargo on the 
ground that the United States would not cooperate. The record 
shows, I think, that such statements are hardly correct. In the 
weeks following the outbreak of the Ethiopian war, the Roosevelt 
administration went beyond a literal interpretation of its powers 
under the Neutrality Resolution of 31st August, 1935, to discourage 
the export of American oil to Italy. In a statement to the press 
of 15th November Secretary Hull declared that the shipment to 
the belligerents of oil, copper, truck, tractors, scrap iron and scrap 
steel was “ directly contrary to the policy of this Government... .” 
The Shipping Bureau of the Department of Commerce went so 
far as to warn the shipping lines, indebted to the Government— 
and there were between 200 and 300 loans outstanding—against 
the carrying of the materials mentioned in the Hull statement of 
15th November; and it prevented the tanker Ulysses from sailing 
with 12,000 tons of oil to Italy by threatening to foreclose a 
Federal mortgage on the ship. These and other instances led to 
the belief that the President would request Congress, at its forth- 
coming session in January, to legalise the imposition of an oil 
embargo. But a reaction occurred following the announcement 
on 24th November that France and Great Britain had decided to 
ask the League to postpone action on the proposed oil embargo. 
When the terms of the Hoare-Laval deal were subsequently 
announced, all thought of attempting further to collaborate with 
the League was abandoned. Had the United States proceeded to 
apply an oil embargo, and had France and Great Britain subse- 
quently come to terms with Italy in an exclusive arrangement, 
the United States would have been placed in an impossible position. 
There may have been good reasons why the League failed to take 
a strong stand against Italy; but I do wish to point out that the 
responsibility for this failure should not be laid upon the United 
States. 


WILL THE UNITED STATES AID GREAT BRITAIN IN THE NEXT WAR? 


Confronted by the collapse of peace machinery and the present 
race of armaments in Europe, many Americans to-day think less 
about cooperating to maintain peace than about methods which 
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will prevent the United States from being drawn into another world 
war. 

During the past few years an interesting debate has taken place 
over the question why the United States entered the World War. 
A group of Senators, led by Senator Nye, have advanced the view 
that it did so in order to protect the profits of the munitions 
trade with the Allies. A number of other leaders who were active 
during the War period, such as Mr. Newton Baker?! and Mr. 
Thomas W. Lamont, denying this Marxian interpretation, declare 
that the United States entered the War because of the German 
submarine policy. 

My own view lies between both of these contentions. Un- 
doubtedly, as the leading biographer of Woodrow Wilson (Ray 
Stannard Baker) points out, it became extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to follow a really neutral course in diplomacy once the 
Administration had allowed this war trade to come into existence. 
The existence of this trade also unquestionably conditioned the 
attitude which m#hy Americans took towards the War. Neverthe- 
less, had President Wilson gone to Congress and asked it to declare 
war against imperial Germany for the purpose of protecting the 
profits of a war economy, he would not, I am convinced, have 
received five votes. Before it could declare war, Congress had to 
have a moral issue—whether this issue was real or a pretext is 
immaterial for this discussion. That issue was provided not only by 
thesubmarine issue, but also by the invasion of Belgium, the sinking 
of the Lustianta, and the growing belief that a victory for Germany 
would constitute a threat not only against liberal institutions 
everywhere, but also against the defences of the United States. 

Nevertheless, during the summer of 1935 those Congressmen 
who believed in the munitions theory of war obliged the President 
to accept the Neutrality Resolution of 24th August, 1935, which 
provided for the imposition, when war broke out, of an embargo 
upon the shipment of all implements of war to belligerents, 
without regard to whether one of these belligerents had been an 
aggressor. At first President Roosevelt requested that he be 
given discretion to discriminate against an aggressor State; but 
Congress refused to grant this request, on the ground that it 
would empower the President virtually to make an alliance with 
Great Britain and other States, without congressional consent, 
and even embroil the United States in war. This repeated refusal 


1 See Why we went to War. By Newton D. Baker. Published under the 
auspices of the Council on Foreign Relations. New York: Harpers. London: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. $1.50; 6s. 
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of the American Congress to make a distinction between the 
aggressor and the victim of aggression is regarded by some 
Americans as highly immoral. But this refusal has been inspired 
by the belief that the wars of Europe are the product of a deep- 
rooted imperialism for which all the Great Powers are funda- 
mentally responsible—a belief increased by the Hoare-Laval deal. 
It may be unjust to embargo China fighting for its life against 
Japan; but the Congressmen who support legislation to this 
effect believe that the interests of the United States should be 
placed before any “romantic’’ considerations of justice to a 
foreign nation. 

President Roosevelt accepted the Neutrality Resolution of 
August, 1935 on the understanding that it would remain in force 
only for one year, when his request for discretionary, power would 
be reconsidered. But with the failure of the League to stop the 
Ethiopian war, the President quietly abandoned his struggle for 
discretion. In renewing the Neutrality Resolution, Congress 
failed, however, to carry out to their conclusions the arguments of 
the “‘ isolationist’ school. According to these conclusions, the 
United States should give up all trade with belligerents and 
abandon the defence of its interests upon the high seas if it were 
to avoid the risk of aclash. But a reaction in American opinion 
had by this time occurred. The cost of the new isolation—in 
terms of the export of cotton, wheat and automobiles—was too 
high. Moreover, the United States, it was argued, would only 
invite aggression if it timidly acquiesced in the violation of its 
rights by foreign Powers. Consequently in the spring of 1936 
Congress merely extended the embargo upon implements of war, 
subject to an amendment forbidding loans to belligerents. The 
Senate even refused to adopt a proposal that Americans could 
travel on belligerent vessels at their own risk; and the law 
expressly states that except as the rules of neutrality are tem- 
porarily or provisionally modified by the Act, “ The United 
States reserves and reaffirms its rights under international law as 
it existed prior to 1st August, 1914.”" Thus the movement of the 
new isolationists to surrender the freedom of the seas met with 
defeat. Had this new isolationist movement succeeded, the export 
of all raw materials to every belligerent upon the outbreak of war 
would have been prohibited. Had such a measure been in force 
between 1914 and 1917, it would undoubtedly have resulted in a 
victory for Germany over the Allies. Consequently, those 
Americans who do not wish their country to follow a pro-Hitler 
policy to-day are grateful that such a proposal failed of enactment 
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last session. Nevertheless, under existing neutrality legislation, 
Great Britain will not upon the outbreak of war be able to buy 
implements of war or borrow money in the United States, even 
though the war may be to uphold the obligations of the Covenant 
or the anti-war pact. Although such a restriction may prove 
injurious, it should not be fatal. For Great Britain or any other 
belligerent under existing legislation may still buy raw materials 
in the United States in return for cash. Since Germany has no 
cash, and since Great Britain and France have large sums of gold 
in the United States, as well as foreign securities, the existing 
legislation, which is only temporary, should work to the advantage 
of the democratic Powers. 

Despite the failure of the movement to abandon neutral rights 
and freedom of the seas, the American people to-day are almost 
unanimous in declaring that the United States must not be drawn 
into another European war. Disillusioned by such slogans as 
“making the world safe for democracy,” and remembering the 
eleven billion dollars loaned to the Allies which is now in default, 
many Americans say, “‘ Never again.”’ 

Yet the task of keeping the United States out of anew European 
war is far more difficult than it seems. Despite the present wave 
of isolationism and pacifism, there are at least three reasons why 
the United States will find it difficult to keep out of a European 
war if it lasts very long. First, the debates in our last Congress 
demonstrate that the United States is not willing to abandon its 
old doctrine of the freedom of the seas. It has proved unwilling 
to give up neutral rights or foreign trade, which is necessary if it 
really hopes to insulate itself against the possibility of war. 

Secondly, the American belief in democracy and liberty, and 
the hatred of Fascism in many circles will give rise to a strong 
demand in favour of America’s entrance into a war on the side of 
the democratic powers, should they reach the point of being 
overwhelmed in a war by Fascist opponents. 

Thirdly, an even larger number of Americans will probably 
come to believe that, if the Fascist States and Japan succeed in 
dominating Europe and the Orient, these States will inevitably 
turn greedy eyes upon the Western hemisphere, Latin America, 
the Caribbean, and even Canada—and thus injure the vital 
interests of the United States. From this standpoint, the British 
Empire and, to a lesser extent, France constitute the first line of 
defence of North America. Should this line begin to crumble, 
many Americans who now oppose war in the abstract would 
demand entry into the war as a measure of self-defence. Some 
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calculating individuals might insist that, even if Great Britain 
goes down to defeat, there would be little possibility that the 
victor would seize Canada, and that the United States should do 
nothing until Canada is threatened by invasion. But an emotional 
public is more likely to demand action to prevent such a danger 
from coming into existence. 

Nevertheless, no one should assume that the United States will 
inevitably enter a general war to which Great Britain is a party. 
Whether we do so will depend not only upon the duration of the 
war, but more particularly upon whether during peace-time the 
democracies of the world have been able to establish a close 
community of interests; and, finally, whether the war involves a 
clear-cut moral issue in addition to considerations of interest. 
If Great Britain and the United States can take the lead in 
bringing about world recovery, and if Great Britain and France 
will make the real effort to restore a collective system, then, 
should war unhappily occur, the sympathies of the American 
people would certainly be on the side of the European democracies. 
On the other hand, if Great Britain and the United States work 
at cross-purposes in the international economic field, and if 
Europe drifts back into the pre-War system of competitive 
alliances and armaments, or embarks upon a fierce conflict 
between Communism and Fascism, then the American people 
will do everything possible to keep from being drawn into the 
struggle. 


CAN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES COOPERATE IN A 
PoLicy OF WAR PREVENTION ? 


In this discussion of the possible attitude of the United States 
toward a new European war, I have probably sounded too 
alarmist. All of us earnestly hope that no such war will recur, 
and the more appropriate question to raise is whether Great 
Britain and the United States can work together for the purpose 
of removing the tensions now driving the world towards war. 

To-day the United States cannot be expected to intervene in 
the settlement of the acute political differences which divide the 
European nations, let alone accept any political commitments. 
The burden of bringing about political appeasement inevitably 
reacts upon the British Government, by virtue of its traditional 
role in Europe and of the fact that it is the only major European 
Power not torn by the issue of Fascism versus Communism. 
Nevertheless, the American Government, assuming the re-election 
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of President Roosevelt, is willing to make a contribution to world 
economic improvement, which is necessary if political tension is 
to be reduced; it still remembers that it was the author of the 
anti-war pact of 1928; and it remains eager to enter into 
negotiations for a new arms limitation convention. 

If Great Britain and the United States could adopt a common 
economic and financial policy, world economic recovery and 
political appeasement would unquestionably be advanced. Un- 
fortunately, however, these two countries have followed divergent 
if not conflicting economic policies during the past few years, in 
respect to currency matters, commercial policy and war debts. 

Following the British devaluation of the pound in 1931 the 
greatest uncertainty existed as to the relationship between the 
pound, the dollar and the franc. It was because of the desire to 
remain free to fight the world currency battle that President 
Roosevelt issued his currency statement which proved so injurious 
to the World Economic Conference of 1933. Nevertheless the 
President took the first step towards stabilisation when in the 
winter of 1934 he fixed the price of gold at $35 an ounce. There- 
after, although it still remained possible for him to devaluate the 
dollar by ro per cent. more, the fluctuations of the dollar were no 
greater than those of the other gold currencies. In September 
last a step of great importance in solving the currency question 
was taken in the monetary agreement between Great Britain, 
France and the United States. Not only did this agreement 
make it possible for France safely to devaluate the franc, but it 
also virtually pledged close collaboration between the three 
equalisation funds for the purpose of maintaining a high degree 
of stability between three of the world’s greatest currencies. It 
may be neither desirable nor possible to return to the pre-depression 
gold standard; but the mutual feeling of insecurity which has 
existed in the financial and business circles of both England and 
the United States seems on the way to being removed. It would 
disappear completely if both countries could agree that the pound 
and the dollar should be kept at their pre-depression relationship. 

Although many of the actions of the New Deal were taken on 
the assumption that foreign trade was relatively unimportant for 
the United States, to-day its importance is now recognised by the 
Roosevelt Administration. This does not mean that the United 
States has abandoned its efforts at making internal adjustments in 
its economy. The Roosevelt Administration will undoubtedly 
continue its effort to build up more diversified regional life and to 
encourage sustenance farming. But none of these developments 
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can serve as a substitute for the advantages which arise out of an 
orderly and mutually beneficial international trade. 

In June 1934 the American Congress rather grudgingly granted 
Secretary Hull’s request for authority to negotiate reciprocity 
tariff agreements, without submitting them to Congress for 
approval. Under the law these agreements may reduce the 
American tariff by 50 per cent. Since then Secretary Hull, with 
single-minded purpose, has slowly but surely broken down 
domestic opposition to this programme of tariff reduction, while 
at the same time winning for it foreign support. Secretary Hull 
is not a free trader of the old-time school. Fully aware of the 
realities of the world situation, he has not proposed a sweeping 
and unilateral reduction in the American tariff. But what he 
has favoured is a carefully planned reduction in duties through 
bilateral agreements, and the generalisation of such reductions to 
other parties under the unconditional most-favoured-nation 
clause. 

So far fourteen trade agreements have been completed. Seven 
are with Latin American countries; and seven with other Powers, 
the most important of which are France and Canada. All of these 
agreements have reduced certain duties or provided for the 
retention of items on the free list. The Brazilian, Cuban, Belgian 
and Canadian agreements all reduced duties on competitive 
imports, thus arousing widespread protests from vested interests 
in the United States which were adversely affected. But these 
protests did not prevail over what Secretary Hull regards as the 
general interest of the country. Probably the most important 
agreement so far made is with Canada. In addition to promising 
not to impose duties on pulpwood and other commodities covering 
45 per cent. of the value of American purchases from Canada, 
the United States reduced duties on fifty-nine tariff items, includ- 
ing Cheddar cheese, apples, hay, halibut and other articles. In 
addition, it agreed to admit at a lower duty certain quotas, called 
tariff quotas, of cattle, calves, dairy cows and certain types of 
timber. Quantities above the fixed quota may enter the United 
States, but must pay the old duty. Altogether the United States 
reduced its duties on about 60 per cent. of the dutiable imports 
from Canada. In return Canada made direct tariff reductions on 
almost one-third of the dutiable imports from the United States, 
and gave assurances that no duties would be applied on com- 
modities constituting one-third of the free imports. Altogether 
duties were lowered on 767 Canadian tariff items. And, essen- 
tially, this agreement was regarded as a most promising beginning 
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in the improvement of American—Canadian trade. Whether it is 
followed by a further agreement will depend upon the extent to 
which the Ottawa conventions are liberalised next year. 

The conclusion of trade agreements with European countries 
has presented much greater obstacles than with Latin America and 
Canada, because of the welter of quotas, exchange controls, 
licences and other restrictions which exist upon the continent. 
The Roosevelt administration has declined to engage in the 
exclusive bargaining which has dominated European commercial 
policy in recent years, and the effect of which has been to level off 
trade between two countries at the expense of triangular trade 
and of general world recovery. 

In view of the fact that until recently the United States 
exported more goods than it imported, it was not in the same 
position as Great Britain or Germany to press debtor countries 
to enter into clearing agreements. Nevertheless, with the 
exception of Argentine, the United States does import more from 
Latin America than it sells. But it has refused to take advantage 
of this position to induce the Latin American Governments, with 
the possible exception of Brazil, to make agreements to earmark 
exchange for the benefit of American creditors. The State 
Department has consistently asked that other Governments shall 
not discriminate against American nationals. It asks that the 
United States receive an equitable share of all quotas and foreign 
exchange allotments as determined by its average share during a 
previous representative period, and it asks that foreign trade 
monopolies use the same criteria as to price and quality in deter- 
mining their purchases abroad as would govern private enterprise. 
The position of the United States in relation to discrimination with 
regard to the payment of German loans was clearly set forth in a 
Note of 23rd November, 1934, which declared : 


“In its announcements of policy the German Government has not 
only disclaimed any intention of repudiating German loans, but has 
consistently emphasised its determination to honour them. In practice, 
however, the policy of relating debt payments to the balance of com- 
mercial exchanges between Germany and each individual creditor 
country has inevitably produced the result of general discrimination 
against bondholders resident in the United States. The claim that 
debts should be paid only free from direct sales of goods in the creditor 
country is inacceptable and dangerous as dislocating the relation be- 
tween debtor and creditor and tending to establish a new principle 
that any international debtor can in effect repudiate all or part of 
indebtedness that could be paid from exchange derived from triangular 
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and multilateral trading. As an expedient to oblige foreign countries 
to accept German exports over and above what their markets would 
otherwise take, it seems to offer little promise of even temporary or 
partial success to compensate for the general destructive effects of 
such a policy.” 


The Hull programme calls, therefore, for tariff reduction by 
bilateral negotiation, generalised through most-favoured-nation 
treatment. It does not ask any privileges for American nationals, 
but only fair non-discriminatory treatment. It believes that 
world recovery can take place only if exclusive clearing agreements 
are replaced by pacts which will allow triangular trade to be 
restored. 

As yet it is too early to determine the actual economic results 
of the Hull tariff programme. But it is significant that during 
the first seven months of 1936 the United States actually imported 
more goods than it exported—such a passive balance is unique in 
recent American history. A certain proportion of these imports 
was due to temporary factors such as the drought and recovery 
needs. Nevertheless signs are beginning to appear that the 
American balance of payments is undergoing an adjustment 
which should soon make it possible for foreign debtors to meet 
their obligations to the United States through the payment of 
goods or services. From the political standpoint, it is in certain 
ways rather remarkable that in an era of unprecedented nation- 
alism, a highly protectionist country such as the United States 
should have accepted this programme of gradual tariff reduction, 
and that Secretary Hull should have succeeded apparently in 
overcoming the opposition of vested interests which in the past 
have proved dominant in American politics. 

Although the conclusion of the recent monetary accord 
should undoubtedly facilitate the completion of new trade agree- 
ments by the United States, the programme cannot succeed 
unless it meets with greater response from the leading European 
Powers. Following its devaluation, France abolished a certain 
number of quotas and reduced certain tariffs, and both Great 
Britain and the United States agreed not to increase their own 
duties or to devaluate further their currencies to counteract the 
effect of the French and other devaluations. But the United 
States is willing to go further and reduce its own duties through 
reciprocity agreements. Unfortunately it has not been possible 
yet to conclude such an agreement with Great Britain ; and indeed 
the commercial policy of Great Britain—7.e. its clearing and 
payment agreements, has, in the case of one or two countries at 
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least, obstructed the efforts of the United States to conclude with 
her trade agreements providing for general tariff reduction. 

Some critics insist that, since Great Britain already buys so 
much more from the United States than it sells, it is useless to 
make a reciprocity agreement between the two countries. But 
this attitude seems to rest on the belief that the proportion of 
trade between two countries is more important than its quantity. 
If the United States is willing to lower its tariff so as to increase 
British purchases, in return for similar action by Great Britain, 
it should be in the interests of both countries to do so. Asa 
creditor nation, Great Britain should be as much interested in 
maintaining and developing triangular trade as the United States. 
From the political standpoint, the conclusion of a trade agreement 
between the two countries would be of marked importance. 

An even more delicate question arises out of the British policy 
of concluding a number of clearing and payment agreements. If 
my recollection is correct, Great Britain has made clearing agree- 
ments with Spain, Roumania, Turkey and Italy; and it has made 
‘payment ” through other commercial agreements to Germany, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, Hungary and certain Scandinavian 
countries. The tendency of most of these agreements has been 
to divert purchases from foreign to British'goods; and to earmark 
exchange for the repayment of British creditors which otherwise 
might have gone to third parties. Not only the League of 
Nations studies, but British spokesmen have criticised these quota 
and clearing agreements, on the ground that, whatever their 
immediate advantages may be, they tend to diminish world trade 
as a whole. In the House of Commons on 15th July Mr. Runci- 
man declared that ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government believe that 
payments can only be made to balance by artificial means at a 
lower level of trade all round.’’ Nevertheless, he proceeded to 
justify the present use of clearings by Great Britain as a means of 
“* self-defence.” 

Recently I have visited Denmark, where the effects of this 
system of controlled trade, arising out of the British-Danish 
trade agreement, are easily visualised. Under this agreement 
Great Britain agrees to buy a certain quota of Danish bacon, but 
in return Denmark has been obliged to establish an import control, 
the purpose of which is to increase purchases of British goods. A 
Dane, for example, wishing to buy a Ford car will go to the 
import-control authorities for a permit; but he may be told that 
no further American permits are available; if he wishes, however, 
to buy a British car, a permit will be issued. Now, the British 
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car may be more expensive and less suitable to the needs of the 
purchaser than the Ford; but under the existing system he has 
no choice in the matter except to go without. 

A further example of the friction which may arise out of such 
agreements may be found in the case of Argentina. Recently the 
Buenos Aires Government awarded to British firms an order for 
1,500,000 metres of galvanised steel sheets, although an American 
firm bid a price 5 per cent. lower. Nevertheless, owing to the 
British-Argentina trade agreement, the British firm could secure 
exchange much more cheaply than any other foreign firm, and 
therefore the order went to the British merchants. 

It is obvious, I think, that political cooperation is difficult so 
long as Governments engage in economic rivalries, in which each 
uses political methods for securing economic advantages on 
behalf of their nationals. The United States objects to a com- 
mercial policy which has this result, not only because of the injury 
done to individual Americans, but also because of the damage 
done by the system to international goodwill and to world recovery. 
Moreover, if Great Britain clings to its clearing agreements, it is 
very difficult for the United States to make further progress with 
the Hull programme. Admittedly the emergency conditions 
existing a number of years ago, together with considerations of 
agricultural policy and national defence, may have justified the 
temporary use of clearing agreements. It should also be admitted 
that Great Britain still remains the largest per capita importer in 
the world in contrast to the United States, who still remains 
highly protectionist. Nevertheless, with the conclusion of the 
recent monetary agreement, together with the steady rise in world 
prices, there should be reason for hope that the British Govern- 
ment will take the initiative in revising these clearing agreements, 
and that Great Britain and the United States will cooperate more 
closely in bringing about the gradual elevation of all of these 
barriers to the resumption of international trade. 

The final difficulty over commercial policy relates to the 
Ottawa Agreements, which come up for revision next year. The 
British Empire has been one of the greatest institutions in 
the world, not only because it has encouraged the development 
of self-government and individual liberty among both white and 
coloured nationalities, but also because until recently the whole 
world could trade within a large part of the Empire upon equal 
terms, or almost equal terms, with Great Britain. But the con- 
clusion of the Ottawa Agreements seemed to mark a final departure 
from these principles in favour of the idea of a preferential reserve. 
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Originally it was announced that the principle of Imperial prefer- 
ence would be established without increasing tariffs against the 
outside world; but when the Ottawa Agreements were published 
it was discovered that this intention had not been carried out, 
but that in fact Empire tariffs had been increased against foreign 
nations. 

Within recent months some of us Americans have been frankly 
puzzled over the attitude taken by many Englishmen in regard 
to the raw materials and colonial questions. You have argued 
learnedly that the return of the mandates to Germany would do 
it little good, but that Germany could solve her problem by buying 
raw materials from British colonies. But at the same time you 
have installed a system of preferential tariffs which has increased 
the difficulties of the outside world in finding access to British 
markets; you have thus succeeded in making the Empire an 
object of envy on the part of the outside world. The British 
initiative at the last Assembly in proposing the establishment of 
a League commission to study the question of equal access to raw 
materials may indicate a willingness to return to the Open Door 
policy. Many Americans hope that the Ottawa Agreements may 
similarly be liberalised. So long as the United States continues to 
grant exclusive preferences to an independent Cuba and semi-inde- 
pendent Philippines, it is not in a position to contest the principle of 
Imperial preference. But in view of the repeated admission both 
in Great Britain and the United States that world recovery and 
world peace depend upon freer trade, it is to be hoped that the 
Ottawa Agreements may be revised so as to increase the trade 
between the Empire and the world, even while retaining the 
preference principle. 

In regard to the War Debt question, little new can be said. 
From the “ practical ’’ standpoint, it is possible to continue the 
existing default without greatly troubling Anglo-American 
relations. Nevertheless, so long as a settlement is not reached, 
the capital market in the United States is closed to Great Britain 
and other Powers as a result of the Johnson Act; and, what is 
more important, it will also be possible for Anglophobe writers 
and politicians periodically to revive the issue to prove that 
Great Britain does not hesitate to violate its contracts. Most 
well-informed Americans admit that the debt agreements imposed 
an intolerable burden during the depression, but they dislike the 
way in which the ex-Allied Governments unilaterally terminated 
these agreements, particularly after the Roosevelt Administration, 
at considerable political risk, declared that token payments 
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would not be considered a default under the Johnson Act. In 
the light of these acts, Americans find it difficult to treat as sincere 
the accusations launched by Great Britain and France against 
Germany, on account of the latter’s treaty violations. However, 
the moral offence of the default was, to a certain extent, obliter- 
ated by President Roosevelt’s action in repudiating the gold 
clause. With the re-election of Mr. Roosevelt, it should be 
possible to secure congressional approval of a reasonable debt 
settlement, provided it forms part of a concerted effort at world 
economic reconstruction. 

Thus the United States to-day is willing to go a distance—no 
one knows how far until Great Britain tests American professions 
—in bringing about world economic reconstruction. The United 
States alone cannot induce the rest of the world to adopt the 
Hull principles of international trade. But, if Great Britain joins 
with the United States in supporting these principles, other 
nations undoubtedly would fall into line, and success would 
be assured. With the re-election of President Roosevelt the 
United States will continue to offer its programme to the outside 
world for at least four years. If at the end of that period Great 
Britain and other countries have not responded, a reaction in 
the United States will undoubtedly occur. But, since the depres- 
sion is now lifting in the democratic countries, there is reason to 
believe that concerted economic action will soon be taken. 

For its part, the United States should remember that its 
economic acts inevitably have political implications. It is for 
this reason that I hope that the American Government will 
authorise the extension of financial aid to Germany and Italy, or 
conclude commercial treaties with such Powers, only after con- 
sultation with Great Britain. Likewise I hope both Powers will 
work together to establish controls over international lending 
once it is resumed. For the purpose of assisting countries to rid 
themselves of exchange controls and to liquidate pending in- 
debtedness, it might even be possible for Great Britain and the 
United States, the two leading financial centres of the world, to 
initiate an international organism similar in type of activity to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

The problem of preventing another war depends not only 
upon reducing economic tensions, but also upon negotiating a 
political settlement in Europe. But the question of whether a 
political settlement in Europe is reached depends upon whether 
Germany is willing to return to the world economy. If Great 
Britain and France can pave the way politically for such a return, 
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the United States should find it possible to cooperate in a well- 
considered plan of finding markets and raw materials for Germany, 
in accordance with the customary principles of international 
trade or along the lines of international planning. 

This summer the New York Times published an article to 
the effect that if re-elected President Roosevelt would call a peace 
conference of the heads of the leading States. I do not know 
whether there is any such plan in the President’s mind. Neverthe- 
less it would be characteristic of his personality to turn his 
imagination to the international field. It was during his first 
term that Congress by a joint resolution authorised the United 
States to join the International Labour Office. Meanwhile the 
United States still regards herself bound by the anti-war pact; 
and the State Department has never renounced the declaration 
made by Ambassador Davis at the Disarmament Conference in 
May, 19943’ It was then said that, if a disarmament conference 
were concluded, the United States would agree to “ consult ”’ 
with other Powers in case of disputes threatening to lead to war 
and, in the event of a State nevertheless embarking upon an 
aggressive war, the United States would not interfere in so far as 
its trade was concerned with the applications of international 
sanctions against the State, if it agreed that that State, in fact, 
was the aggressor. This declaration offers the only hope of 
political collaboration between the United States and Europe. 
And this collaboration can come into existence only in case an 
armament convention is concluded, which means a revival of the 
League and a political settlement in Europe. 

If Great Britain still expects the United States to accept 
positive political commitments, I am afraid she is bound to be 
disappointed. Confronted by the present tension in Europe, and 
the unwillingness of the League members to apply their existing 
obligations, there is no reason why the United States should 
attempt to play the réle of an international Sir Galahad and 
become the guarantor of the map of Europe. But this does not 
mean that the United States will not utilise its moral, diplomatic 
and economic strength on behalf of the maintenance of peace and 
the support of democratic institutions. 

If the two Anglo-Saxon Powers unite upon a common policy, 
they can, I feel sure, achieve great progress, without the acceptance 
of political commitments. Recent events have demonstrated 
that, if a Power does not wish to fulfil a commitment, it is easy to 
find a loophole of escape. The important thing, if peace is to 
be preserved by common action, is for the democratic States, led 
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by Great Britain and the United States, to establish a community 
of economic interests and a bond of common ideas. As a step in 
this direction the Roosevelt Administration now offers to assist 
in bringing about the economic reconstruction of the world. 
Whether the United States moves forward towards a community 
of interests and of ideas with the other nations, or whether it 
retreats to isolation, will depend in part upon the response which 
Great Britain makes. 
Summary of Discussion. 


QUESTION: Was it a fact that Mr. Roosevelt had been able to hold 
back the large financial interests opposed to the Cordell Hull agreements 
with Canada and other nations ? 


Mr. BuELt replied that he did not consider that the financial 
interests were opposed to the Hull policy. In fact, many people attacked 
this policy on the grounds that it was supported by the international 
bankers. The chief opponents of the policy were usually the in- 
dustrialists and the farmers, who had enjoyed excessive protection. 
The trade agreement with Brazil had provided for a reduction in the 
duty on manganese, and as a result of that reduction, Congressmen 
from sixteen States, inspired by the manganese lobby, made a vigorous 
protest at the White House. Secretary Hull had replied in a statement 
that the manganese industry in the United States had been heavily 
protected for many years, despite which it had produced only about five 
per cent. of the domestic needs and gave relatively little employment. 
As a result of the reduction, Brazil would purchase increased quantities 
of American automobiles, which would mean the employment of many 
more men than would be displaced. This was an example of the 
political pressure which vested interests could exert in the American 
system, and it was to the great credit of the Administration that they 
had resisted this pressure. It was to the interests of the international 
bankers to promote international trade, and therefore opposition did 
not come from that quarter. 


Mr. VYVIAN PEEL said that the speaker seemed to him to have 
implied that the only method of approach to an Anglo-American 
understanding lay through the League of Nations at Geneva. Mr. 
Peel asked Mr. Buell what effect it would have on Anglo-American 
relations if, as a result of the League ceasing to exercise adequate 
authority, Great Britain came to an independent understanding with 
Germany, which would seemingly mean estrangement from France, 
since friendship with both appeared impossible at present. In view of 
the large German element in the American population, ought such a 
step to be regarded as altogether detrimental? 


Mr. BUELL replied that it would depend upon the nature of such an 
understanding. If it were made at the expense of democratic France 
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or democratic Czechoslovakia, or if it were in any sense a return to the 
old system of alliances, the United States would tend to withdraw still 
further from Europe. The only possible basis of political cooperation 
between the United States and Europe would be if the Powers of Europe 
were united into a League of Nations. 


COMMANDER CARLYON BELLAIRS said there had seemed to be an 
idea on the part of the speaker that the British Empire should not make 
agreements similar to those made by the states of the United States in 
the old days when they made the United States a great free trade area. 
We had not gone nearly so far as the United States, which had restricted 
her coasting trade to American vessels. Commander Bellairs con- 
sidered that we were quite entitled to make any agreements we liked 
within the British Empire, irrespective of what other nations might 
think. 

Another underlying idea had seemed to be that of a union of the 
democratic nations against the Fascist nations, which Commander 
Bellairs considered very mischievous. There was at the moment no 
such alignment, and he thought that opinion in this country was very 
largely favourable to Germany. 

Coming to the Abyssinian war, Commander Bellairs said that, while 
it had been only conjectural that the United States would have cut off 
oil supplies, there was no doubt that Italy would have gone to war if 
we had applied an oil sanction. In that event, the only exposed force 
would have been the British Fleet at Alexandria. It might have been 
vitally damaged, and if Japan had then gone into China, what would 
have been our position? Again, when the United States had wanted 
us to take action against Japan, the British would have borne the brunt, 
since the United States was far off. Even in the Great War, when it 
was certainly known that the United States were coming in, it had 
taken some time for American help to materialise. It has also to be 
remembered that the British Navy had been considerably reduced in 
1931, when the crisis with Japan occurred. It was not on a war footing. 
Any coercion of Japan would have been absolutely disastrous. The 
Cabinet had told the Chiefs of the Staff on three successive occasions 
that they were not to contemplate war for ten years. The British 
public knew nothing of this, since the memoranda issued by the Cabinet 
were secret and confidential, although they had since been disclosed in 
the House of Commons. 

One of the difficulties Commander Bellairs anticipated in the way 
of any agreement with the United States was the obstruction of the 
Senate. It had been said by John Hay that a treaty entering the 
Senate was like a bull entering the arena; its death was certain, but 
nobody knew the precise moment at which it would be killed. 

Supposing the League came to an end, and we decided to stand by 
the Kellogg Pact, if any nation went to war in violation of its agree- 
ments, we should mutually guarantee our mutual trade against any 
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interference, and if necessary, place it under convoy. In that case, 
the Scandinavian nations, and Holland and Belgium, would probably 
want to come in under that convoy. No nation would dare interfere 
with the United States and Great Britain combined. Such an agree- 
ment would do more for the peace of the world than any League of 
Nations at the present moment. 


Mr. BUELL agreed that the United States was the greatest free 
trade area in the world, but the states had given up their nationhood 
and allowed themselves to be absorbed in a Federal Union, while the 
British Commonwealth of Nations was on a very different footing. The 
Dominions, instead of being absorbed, had been granted a position of 
equality. The world outside was inclined to think that if the British 
Dominions wished to be independent States, they should not claim a 
tariff treatment only accorded to subordinate countries. It was true 
that the United States had set a bad example in the case of the Philip- 
pines and of Cuba, but those two areas were protectorates. 

As regards a possible union of democratic Powers, Mr. Buell did 
not see any pacific solution of the present difficulties unless there were a 
certain community of action among the leading democracies, but such 
an action should be for the purpose of bringing back Germany into the 
collective system, a policy which apparently the British Government 
was endeavouring to follow. We must build a world in which these 
different systems—Fascism, Communism and Liberal Democracy— 
could exist peacefully side by side. This view was very different from 
the conception of democracies banding together to oppose Fascist 
dictatorships. 

Concerning the justification for the British inaction in the Man- 
churian affair, Mr. Buell admitted that there had been no guarantee 
that the United States would back up its Notes, but at the same time, 
he thought it perfectly clear that if Great Britain and the United States 
had stood together in the earlier stages of the Manchukuo business, 
they would have exerted a moral and diplomatic pressure on Japan 
which would have been decisive. What was more, a precedent would 
have been established which would have had a constructive result. 

Mr. Buell thought that the establishment of convoys by the United 
States and Great Britain to protect their neutral trade in the case of 
war was an ingenious idea, but he did not think it would receive much 
support from the nationalists in the United States. They would 
oppose any understanding of that sort, on the ground that it would 
be an alliance working to the good of Great Britain more than to the 
good of the United States, whereas the liberals would say it placed the 
emphasis at the wrong end; we should strive to avoid war, rather than 
underwrite its profits. Nor did Mr. Buell see what effect such an under- 
standing would have upon the difficulties of continental Europe. 

In regard to the Senate, Mr. Buell did not think that the veto had 
been exercised as often as was sometimes supposed by certain people, 
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and particularly by John Hay, who was inclined to be impatient. 
Some very important treaties had passed through the Senate. He 
thought the Senate would have accepted the League Covenant had 
President Wilson not lost his health, and had more skilful politics been 
followed in 1919. He had been told by Senators that there was a far 
more internationalist attitude inside the Senate during the World 
Court debate in 1935 than in the country outside. Mr. Buell hoped 
that this fear of the Senate would not be used as a reason in Great 
Britain for not taking any steps to effect an understanding. If a 
treaty were made and then rejected by the Senate, then Great Britain 
could say she had discharged her responsibility. It was only fair to 
put the matter to the test. 


Mr. C. J. WoopswortH drew attention to Canadian policy and 
economics, and the part they played in the subject under discussion. 
Canada was in a peculiar position, and her foreign policy was deter- 
mined by a number of different considerations. On the one hand, she 
was a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations and also a 
member of the League of Nations; but, on the other, she was in the 
American Continent. Hitherto the main bases of her foreign policy 
had been her attitude to Great Britain and her attitude to the United 
States. She had been keenly interested in the League of Nations, but 
she had been bitterly disappointed by Great Britain’s conduct in the 
Abyssinian affair, as also in the Sino-Japanese conflict. When the 
Canadian representative at Geneva had proposed enforcing oil sanctions, 
he had been unsupported by the Canadian Government, because 
Canada might be dragged into a European war. 

Mr. Buell had explained that unless Great Britain headed a League- 
reforming movement, the United States would probably do its best to 
maintain neutrality. Canada was in much the same position. Mr. 
Woodsworth considered that Canada was following the United States 
lead in the matter of isolation, unfortunate though that might be. 


COLONEL CHARLES WALEY COHEN paid a tribute to the fair-minded 
and instructive address to which they had just listened. He himself 
had been struck by the improvement in Anglo-American relations 
as compared with thirty years ago. There was evidence of this es- 
pecially in the Middle West, where much sympathy with many of our 
aspirations and problems was shown. Mr. Buell had paid a well- 
deserved tribute to the successes of Mr. Hull, achieved under great 
difficulties. 

Mr. Buell had suggested that sympathy would be easier to rouse in 
the United States if the League of Nations were a more powerful force, 
but Colonel Waley Cohen had the impression that British adherence to 
the League as the pivot of our foreign policy had been the great bar to 
cooperation between Great Britain and the United States. He himself 
thought that in many cases cooperation would have been easier had 
there been no mention of the League. As evidence of this, there was 
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the recent Naval Agreement, in which there had been a high degree of 
cooperation between the two countries. The League had played 
practically no part in those negotiations. He further advanced the 
opinion that cooperation would come about much more easily by joint 
action than by a treaty in black and white. He believed that the 
difficulties in the Manchurian affair were due very largely to the fact 
that the move of Mr. Stimson was taken without sufficient preparatory 
discussion with Great Britain. It had come rather as a bolt from the 
blue. Preliminary feelers were essential to that sort of cooperation, 
so that a statement by one party should be followed by a confirming 
statement by the other party. 

In confirmation of his view that there was a greater chance of 
cooperation between the two countries now than there had been even 
ten years ago, he instanced the remarkable agreement reached in the 
joint action over the French franc. 


VICE-ADMIRAL C. V. UsBoRNE said he believed that in the minds of 
educated British people and of educated people in the United States 
who knew Great Britain, there was a fundamental idea that only by 
close cooperation, indeed alliance, between the two peoples could the 
peace of the world be assured in the future. Vice-Admiral Usborne did 
not mean the next ten or even twenty years when he spoke of the future ; 
he was thinking of perhaps a hundred years hence. The only practical 
hope of peace upon this planet lay in an ultimate alliance of the English- 
speaking peoples. 

Mr. Buell’s lecture had emphasised that there could be no binding 
agreement between the two countries; that the United States would 
never bind herself to act with Britain. Vice-Admiral Usborne did not 
believe this. Eventually, as the world got smaller, the United States 
would find her interests demanded her entering into some binding 
alliance. Cooperation without some such agreement was dangerous, 
for in a crisis each nation acted for its own interests. 


SIR JoHN PoweER said that he earnestly desired an understanding 
between the two countries, but thought that we must see exactly where 
the difficulties lay. He thought that the difficulties lay rather on this 
side of the Atlantic. Mr. Buell had been frank as to the American view 
of certain actions of Great Britain, and Sir John Power would like to 
draw his attention to some of the difficulties with which we had had to 
contend. We were situated in Europe, where we had all types of nations 
—those who were willing to enter into a League of Nations in order to 
keep the peace, and also people who thought might was right and 
disregarded every treaty. The United States had not to deal with 
people of that sort. 

He had listened with a certain amount of surprise to the lecturer’s 
claim that the United States had been willing to take vigorous action 
in the Manchurian affair. The affair had arisen on the night of the 
Igth and 2oth of September, 1931, and we were in such difficulties 
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ourselves in this country that on the 20th we went off the gold standard. 
As Commander Bellairs had said, we had allowed our navy to sink to 
a most extraordinary position of weakness. Japan had chosen her 
moment with great ingenuity. It was hardly a time for us to launch 
an attack upon Japan. Mr. Buell seemed to blame us in this matter, 
and also to blame us for the failure of the League, which consisted of 
some fifty-two nations. Who were the Powers who could have done 
something in that matter? There was the great United States of 
America with a population three times as great as ours, and wealth 
probably twenty times as great, and with far greater potentialities 
for armaments. There was Great Britain. There was France, who 
was interested to a minor degree, and there was Holland. Who else 
could have gone out to Manchuria to police China? We were in no 
condition to undertake a crusade of that kind, but if the United States 
had taken vigorous action we should have followed. 

Sir John Power considered we had come into an undue share of 
blame over the Abyssinian affair also. There again we had been one 
among fifty nations, dealing with a powerful and truculent Italy with 
great forces near Alexandria. The only response from M. Laval to our 
urgent demands for a “‘ yes”’ or “‘no”’ had been, so it was rumoured, 
nine closely-printed pages of foolscap. With the best will in the world, 
had he possessed it, M. Laval could not have helped us without calling 
for a partial mobilisation, which, it was said in France, would have 
caused a revolution. The French said they could not have a war on 
two frontiers, and a war with Italy would have left them exposed to 
Germany. The Americans might well consider some of these ex- 
ceptional difficulties. We in Great Britain were suffering from having 
tried to lead the world towards that great ideal which the United 
States desired, that of universal disarmament. We had tried it to the 
point of danger. We might have made mistakes, but we were trying 
to keep the peace of the world. 


MR. BUELL, replying to Mr. Woodsworth’s question as to the inter- 
locking of Canadian and American policy, said he thought it would 
be even harder for Canada to keep out of any war to which Great Britain 
was a party than for the United States, and it was his belief that it would 
be difficult for the United States todo so. Canada would have to make 
a decision within the first few weeks of the war, whereas the decision 
of the United States could be postponed. 

The second question and the last question had boiled down to the 
same thing, namely, whether the United States appreciated the diffi- 
culties under which Europe was labouring. He had not meant to make 
Great Britain responsible for the collapse of the League system. His 
own view as to why disarmament had failed was that it was in great 
part due to the unbending attitude of France before 1933, in refusing 
to meet the German propositions. Had they done so, the Hitler 
régime might not have been in power to-day. The position of France 
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was also a large factor in the failure of the League in the Ethiopian 
business. 

With regard to cooperation between Great Britain and the United 
States, Mr. Buell said that Mr. Stimson had consulted the British Govern- 
ment well in advance and at great length, and had received only a 
negative reply. 

Mr. Buell thought American opinion would have understood 
Great Britain’s attitude in the Ethiopian affair if she had said that in 
view of the state of her defences she could not take a strong line. But, 
instead of that, British statesmen had made eloquent pro-League 
speeches, indicating that Great Britain was going to uphold the 
Covenant, and then came the Hoare—Laval agreement, which might 
have been justified in the circumstances as between Great Britain and 
Italy, but had been done round the corner without letting the United 
States know. The difficulty might have been avoided if France and 
Great Britain had communicated with the United States well in advance. 
Such methods would not bring about cooperation between the two 
countries. 

It was important for the United States to know soon whether 
Europe was going back to the old pre-War balance of power, or whether 
some kind of collective effort was going to be made. One speaker had 
suggested that the abolition of the League of Nations would make 
this easier for the two countries to cooperate. He thought it was 
unfortunate, certainly, that none of the successful conferences should 
have been held in Geneva, which had possibly given it a bad name, and 
Anglophobes would use the League as a means to flog Great Britain, 
and Great Britain as a means to flog the League. 

An alliance between the two countries was out of the question in 
the lifetime of those present, Mr. Buell considered, but there could and 
should be very close cooperation. There should be a community of 
ideas which would in the long run determine the course of action. 








THE OUTLOOK IN FRANCE}! 


By PHILIP CARR. 


It is probably unnecessary to refer to the many obstacles 
in the way of anything French being understood by anyone 
English, but so many things are so different. There are the merely 
physical everyday things. In France, the traffic goes to the right 
instead of to the left. The windows open inwards, instead of 
outwards or upwards, and they all have shutters. A town house 
is rather like a barracks, built around an inner courtyard, with 
separate families living on every floor except the ground floor, 
which is a shop, and the whole place is closely guarded by a con- 
cierge. Nobody eats breakfast and everyone goes home to lunch. 
You sit down at a table for an hour over one drink, instead of 
leaning against a counter for five minutes over several. You 
take port before dinner, sweets after the cheese, and champagne 
with the fruit, or else in the middle of the afternoon on ceremonial 
occasions. 

Then there are the deep-rooted British prejudices about 
Frenchmen; that they are unreliable, when in fact an agreement 
is more than a bond to them; that they are sexually immoral, 
when in fact no people has a family life more severe; that they 
are physically effete, an illusion which the porter at the Gare 
du Nord, swinging all your luggage over his shoulder, ought to be 
enough to dispel; that they are Roman Catholics, when in fact 
the Church includes only a quarter of the population; that they 
are militarists, when in fact they are fundamentally devoted to 
peace; and that they are politically unstable, when in fact their 
frequent changes of Prime Minister are due to the fact that the 
absence from the Constitution of any practical means of dis- 
solving the Chamber before its term removes the main incentive 
which induces the members of the House of Commons to keep a 
Government in office. 

Members of the Royal Institute of International Affairs are 
no doubt superior to all these fallacies; but perhaps I may be 
allowed to indicate four basic facts about France which must be 


1 Address given at Chatham House on 15th October, 1936; Capt. the 
Rt. Hon. W. Wedgwood Benn, D.S.O., D.F.C., in the chair. 
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borne in mind by anyone who wants to understand what happens 
in that country, and especially the enormously important things 
which have happened there in the last few months. 

These four facts are that France is democratic, that she is 
agricultural, that she is individualist and that she is centred 
on Paris. 

Great Britain, you will say, is democratic also. Yes, Great 
Britain is democratic politically; but France is democratic 
in the whole of her social organisation, and democratic to the 
bone, which Great Britain is not. The relations between officers 
and men in the army, between employers and employed in civil 
life are all affected by this social equality. It has good results 
and bad. It can make for a certain easy camaraderie between 
people of different degrees of wealth; but it can make for resent- 
ment and envy. It accounts for a certain healthy independence 
and frankness which will not tolerate patronage and prevents 
many misunderstandings; but it is responsible for the absence 
from industrial life of any of the sense which an employer has 
in England of being responsible for the welfare of his staff, and 
from agricultural life of many of the amenities which in England 
make the hard conditions of agricultural labour in some ways 
more agreeable. The fierce individualism of the French, each 
man for himself, employer or employed, has also partly helped to 
create these last two conditions and to produce the result that 
France is, or hitherto has been, the material paradise of the 
irresponsible rich and of the sweating employer. It has also 
contributed to the surprisingly low percentage of trade unionists 
among working men before the strikes of last summer. But, 
with its universal urge to thrift and to the creation of small 
property, French individualism has also led to another very 
important state of things, and that is the predominance of small 
industries and workshops in the towns, so that M. Paul Reynaud 
could declare in the Chamber the other day that 70 per cent. of 
French workmen are employed in factories where there are less 
than 100 hands. This predominance of small industries is un- 
doubtedly a social danger in an economic transition the tendencies | 
of which must inevitably be to send the small industry to the 
wall, 

A very important influence on the industrial situation is the 
mainly agricultural character of the population, which is main- 
tained at over 50 per cent., although it has been very largely 
reduced, partly through the absence of agreeable village life 
accentuating the drift to the towns which is common to all 
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countries, and partly because two thirds of the men killed in the 
War were peasants. It has provided a constant stream of labour 
to industry, and a supply which was willing to accept scandalously 
low wages rather than go back to the boredom of the farm, and 
also because farm wages, to which the men had been accustomed, 
are low. It has, moreover, acted as a safety-valve to the towns 
in bad industrial times, for it must be remembered that French 
agriculture is mainly that of small peasant proprietors. The 
unemployed man could go back to the land, to his relatives, and 
there could at least earn his keep, for he generally knew the work 
on a farm, and could stay there until times were better. The 
relative importance of the agricultural population by comparison 
with Great Britain will be appreciated if I quote a few figures. 
In Great Britain nearly 60 per cent. of the population lives in 
towns of over 20,000; in France only 24 per cent. In Great 
Britain there are twice as many towns as in France with a popula- 
tion of over 500,000 and more than twice as many with a popula- 
tion of over 100,000. : 

I have mentioned the predominance of Paris as one of the 
four essential things to remember, not because it is significant 
economically, but because it matters politically. Paris is not 
only the seat of Government and a Government which for adminis- 
tration, military defence and the judiciary has been highly 
centralised ever since the days of Napoleon, but it is also the centre 
of learning; for its university is by far the most important in the 
country, and the fact that its students react to and upon the 
opinion of Paris is by no means negligible. Moreover, nearly 
everyone living in Paris has a home somewhere in the country, 
where his parents are living to-day and to which he will eventually 
retire, and this means that Paris opinion permeates normally 
to the country. Again, its industrial suburbs have of recent 
years made Paris one of the chief manufacturing towns in France. 
The barge traffic on the river and canal system make her the chief 
commercial port. Paris counts for a great deal, therefore, and if 
the Paris mob can no longer dominate French politics as it did 
in the nineteenth century—indeed, there no longer is a Paris 
mob, but only a mass of workmen from the aforesaid industrial 
suburbs—a sudden move by Paris as a whole or by a section ° 
which took command of Paris could dominate the country for 
a while. But only for a while, for in spite of her importance, 
Paris is very definitely not France, and is far from being agricul- 
tural France, with which she is often in opposition, but which 
always carries the weight in the long run. 
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That is the background of the situation of to-day. Now what 
is that situation ? 

The ‘‘ Front Populaire’’ Government of M. Blum is in office, 
supported by a majority made up of Socialists, Radicals and 
Communists, but composed only of Socialists and Radicals, 
the Communists having refused the participation which was 
offered to them. 

Will that Government be able to continue the career which has 
already enabled it to carry such an amazing amount of funda- 
mental economic and financial changes? Certain well-informed 
people say no, but I believe that barring the quite possible 
accident which an unexpected development of any one of the 
serious problems confronting it may produce, the Blum Govern- 
ment will continue; and by a little parliamentary arithmetic I will 
try to show why I hold this belief. 


In the Chamber of 1932 
The Parties of the Left were , . , I 
615 


The Parties against the Centre and Right . 265 


but the support of the 96 Socialists included in the Left total 
of 350 was not assured to the Government, and that of the ten 
Communists was definitely lacking. The life of the Chamber 
was consequently spent in a series of insecure combinations between 
the Radicals and the Centre. 


In the Chamber of 1936 
The Parties of the Left are j ; ; a 
618 


The Parties against the Centre and Right . 241 


with Socialist and Radical participation in the Government and 
Communists in support. If the 72 Communists were to abstain, 
the figures would still be 305 for the Government to 241 against. 
However, if the Communists vote against the Government, the 
figures would be 305 to 313, and the Government would be 
defeated. 

No doubt some of the Centre parties would vote for the Govern- 
ment, but not many would ally with Socialists. It is true that 
Radicals could ally with ail the Right and Centre parties against 
the Socialists and the Communists and would make 389 against 
229, but the 38 independent Socialists and at least half of the 
110 Radicals (whose cry has long been “ no enemies to the Left 
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and no alliance with the Right ’’) would refuse to join a bloc of the 
Right parties. This would reduce the Right bloc figures to 
296 in a Chamber of 618. The Right would therefore be in a 
minority, if only as many as 67 of the 93 who refused to vote with 
them were to vote with the Socialists and the Communists instead 
of merely abstaining. Moreover, it is by no means certain that the 
Extreme Right would ever vote solidly with the Radicals even 
to defeat the Socialists and the Communists. 

Consequently, although the Communists could probably 
defeat the Government, they could only do so with the result 
of making all government in the present Chamber impossible, 
or else with the result of creating such fear among the supporters 
of order that the Left-Wing Radicals and the extreme Right would 
temporarily work together. In any case, the Communists would 
cease to influence policy, and it would be evident to the country 
that they had made impossible the passage of more of the popular 
measures which the country so ardently desires and has to a great 
extent obtained, and that they had also imperilled the application 
of what has been obtained. 

Therefore the Communists, although they will try to keep their 
end up in the eyes of the electorate, and although they will try 
to make it appear that they are forcing the Socialists to adopt 
extreme reforms, and although they will hope that by so doing 
they will ‘‘ dish ” the Socialists at the next election, will, I believe, 
never go so far as to throw out the present Government, or even 
to create serious difficulties in the country for the Government. 
They will climb down again and again, rather than do either of 
these things. Indeed, they have already climbed down in this 
way more than once. For example, there was the famous speech 
by M. Thorez—‘Il faut savoir terminer une gréve ’—which 
virtually called off the June strikes. There was the docile sub- 
mission to the Government’s recent innovation of clearing factories 
of stay-in strikers by the police, which would not have been 
done so easily if the Communists had not accepted it; and there 
was the submission over the 122, then 52, meetings in Alsace- 
Lorraine. Indeed, these last two affairs played so directly into 
the hands of the Government that if they were not concerted for 
the Government’s benefit—which they probably were not—they 
might well have been. 

For what is the chief preoccupation of M. Blum at the present 
moment in the field of party politics? It is to convince the 
Radical party that the Government is determined to maintain 
order and what is called in France “‘ légalité,” or observance of the 
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law, throughout the country. And he is particularly anxious to 
do this because a certain number of the Right-Wing Radicals, 
who have never been able quite to swallow the alliance with the 
Communists, have shown signs of becoming restive, and even 
attempted to convince the Radical party as a whole, at the annual 
Party Congress at Biarritz in October, to break away, or threaten 
to break away, from the Government. 

The attitude of these Right-Wing Radicals must not be taken 
too seriously. A rather exaggerated importance was given to 
this attitude by the fact that one of the few radical papers in 
Paris, the République, gave expression to it. Now, the République 
is inspired by M. Caillaux, and M. Caillaux is perhaps to-day the 
most typical and certainly the most influential representative 
of the old-fashioned kind of Radicalism which commands a 
majority in the Senate, but has an importance there quite out 
of proportion to its strength in the Chamber or in the country. 

The Senate, it must be remembered, is renewed by one-third 
of its members retiring every three years, so that a senator sits 
for nine years. Moreover, the limited electoral college which 
chooses him is itself composed of members of local bodies, elected 
some time earlier, and consists of individuals who are tempera- 
mentally in little sympathy with new experiments or bold reform. 
Therefore the Senate may be said to represent a limited popular 
opinion, and that about ten years old. It is not negligible, how- 
ever, and it is typical of that bourgeois Frenchman described 
in the illuminating phrase of André Siegfried—“ son coeur est a 
gauche, mais son portefeuille est 4 droite’ (his heart is on the 
Left, but his note-case on the Right). This old-fashioned Radical- 
ism, which predominates in the Senate, is anti-clerical, sternly 
republican and inclined to what in France is called economic 
liberalism, that is to say relative free trade, but it is anti-Socialist 
and still more anti-Communist. 

This is the section of the Radical party which has for some 
time been manceuvring privately to undermine, and agitating 
publicly to break up, the Popular Front by means of the repudia- 
tion of the alliance with the Communists. It is this section of 
the Radical party which was perhaps responsible for the rumour 
that M. Chautemps hopes to follow the Socialist and Radical 
Government of M. Blum, of which he himself is a member, 
with a Ministry based on a coalition between the Right-Wing 
Radicals and the Centre, after perhaps, for tactical reasons, 
allowing an interregnum of a Ministry based on a coalition 
between the Left-Wing Radicals and the Socialists, and led by 
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M. Daladier. I have the best of reasons for saying that both 
M. Chautemps and M. Daladier themselves contradict both these 
rumours. They realise that, as I have just pointed out, the 
Popular Front combination is the only one which presents a 
working majority in the present Chamber. 

It is true that the Right-Wing Radicals reply by suggesting 
that in that case the Chamber should be dissolved. But that 
suggestion has so often been made without its ever being realised, 
that one ceases to take it very seriously. Only once since the 
Third Republic was definitely established in constitutional form 
in 1875 has the Chamber been dissolved without being allowed to 
run its full four years’ term, and that was only two years later, 
when MacMahon, hoping to obtain a more docile assembly by 
dissolving the existing body, burnt his fingers badly by having 
an increased majority returned against his policy. 

It is true that the demands for dissolution have been more 
frequent in the last few years, and that a number of members 
of all parties are in sympathy with the proposal, which M. Tardieu 
has publicly sponsored, of amending the Constitution in order to 
strengthen the hands of the Prime Minister by giving him the 
right to insist upon dissolution. But the original limitations 
in the matter still stand. They are severe. The President of 
the Republic can only dissolve the Chamber of Deputies on the 
demand of the Prime Minister and with the approval of the 
Senate. In practice the existing Senators, the character of whose 
prevailing Radicalism I have just explained, would be unwilling 
to grant a dissolution to-day to a Prime Minister of the Left, that 
is to the Socialist M. Blum, just as they intimated a few years 
ago that they would be unwilling to grant one to a Prime Minister 
of the Right, that is M. Tardieu. Indeed, their innate Con- 
servatism is such that they would probably also be unwilling to 
grant one to a Radical of their own colour, even to M. Caillaux, 
who by the whirligig of time is now perhaps the most influential 
member of the body which condemned him to banishment from 
the capital and loss of civil rights for treason during the 
War. 

For these reasons the Radical Congress at Biarritz decided, as 
might have been expected, that the Radical Ministers should 
remain in the Blum Government and that the party should con- 
tinue to give M. Blum its support, and that support will be 
continued if M. Blum can convince the Radicals that his Govern- 
ment will keep order at home and will maintain peace abroad. 

And, because Radical support depends upon these two con- 
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ditions, I am convinced that the Communists in France, who 
have no desire to be responsible for the overthrow of a Popular 
Front Government, partly because they would sincerely regret 
the setback to the social and economic betterment of the workers’ 
lives which would result, and perhaps partly because opinion on 
the Left would not forgive them for that responsibility, are not 
entirely sorry to give M. Blum the opportunity of showing that 
he can keep order; and I am convinced that the Communists 
in Russia, who have no desire for political confusion and therefore 
for weakness in their ally and main hope of protection against 
Germany, will, in the last resort, do nothing seriously to endanger 
peace or to make it impossible for M. Blum to maintain peace. 
This, I have some reason for believing, is the opinion of M. Herriot, 
who, although his waggon remains and will probably remain 
for some time hitched in a comfortable siding to the Presidency 
of the Chamber and removed from the constant shuntings of party 
manoeuvres, is certainly destined eventually to return to the arena, 
and is in any case in close touch and sympathy with Soviet 
opinion. Moscow, he thinks, will take no such measures in support 
of the Spanish Government as would precipitate an international 
crisis. 

Many will no doubt be amazed at these interpretations of 
Communist intentions. What could be more provocative in 
home politics, it will be said, than the action of the Communists 
during the June strikes and in the sporadic labour troubles since 
June, which they have at least stimulated, if not instigated? 
What more provocative in foreign politics than the speech on 
roth October last, at Strasbourg, of M. Thorez, whose words 
produced such an immediate reaction in Germany ? 

On this last point, it may be observed, and already has been 
observed in France, that Herr Hitler, after the tone of his references 
to Russia at Niirnberg, is not in a very strong position to complain 
of criticism of German policy, and of himself, since he claims 
to be and is the personification of German policy. And these 
complaints are the less justified since the criticisms in question 
are directed against his own words, printed and published in 
Germany in millions of copies. 

Moreover, it is recalled that although the Communists form 
part of the Government majority, neither M. Thorez nor any 
other Communist is a member of the Government or bound 
as such to any special degree of discretion or official responsibility 
in his utterances. However, the British feeling about the Com- 
munists is probably based upon more general considerations, 
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and it is upon that basis that I should like to compare it with 
the corresponding feeling in France. 

As one comes to London from Paris, one is conscious of a 
distinct difference in tone between the French and the British 
anti-Communists. In the French middle-classes there are to be 
found people who are as determined as their opposite numbers 
in Great Britain to resist or even to suppress Communism, 
although their relative numerical and political strength is not 
sogreat. It may even be said that in France the verbal expression 
of this determination is more violent, as might be expected from 
the difference in national temperament. 

But to no ordinary man and to very few even among politicians 
in France does the mention or the sight of the Communist flag 
produce the same sort of effect as it does here of a red rag toa bull 
—to a John Bull. Nowhere does it arouse the same unreasoning 
fury. In no newspaper is it considered sufficient to refer to the 
Communists as the Reds in order automatically to put them 
outside the pale and to dispense with further examination or 
discussion of what they want. 

The reason for this is partly an intellectual one—that the 
Frenchman enjoys the examination and discussion of general 
principles more than the Englishman does. However, it is partly 
also a practicalone. The 72 Communists now represent more than 
11} per cent. of the total strength of the Chamber, and that 
without counting 11 independent Communists and even some of the 
Left-Wing Socialists, who might vote with them. That means 
that they must be taken seriously. Besides, they form part of 
the regular Government majority, although they refused to put 
any of their number into the Government itself. So the bourgeois 
Frenchman has tried to understand the nature of the Communist 
strength in the country, to analyse the Communist intentions 
and finally to take the measure of the Communist leaders. 

What does he find? He knows that, in spite of the fondness 
of the intellectual Frenchman for general ideas and principles, 
the French elector votes rather against something than for some- 
thing. This leads to the belief that far more of the votes for the 
Communists went to them because they were the party most 
to the Left, and therefore the most opposed to the privileges and 
power of the Right, than out of sympathy with or even knowledge 
of Communist theory. This conclusion is reached partly because 
it is known that French electors of Left sympathies have been 
smarting for years because of the conviction that parliamentary 
intrigues jockeyed them out of the fruits of the large Left majority 
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which they sent to the Chamber in 1924, and again, though to a less 
extent, in 1932, and that they were determined to make no mistake 
in 1936. This determination was, I shall show in a moment, 
largely responsible for the suddenness and unanimity of the strike 
movement last June, in order that members of the new Chamber 
should have no time to hesitate in introducing reforms or be 
manceuvred out of doing so. 

However, Communist principles did naturally account for 
something in the Communist vote, and it was desirable to examine 
for what. The first conclusion which the average Frenchman 
reaches is that Communist principles are no more than Socialist 
principles logically and strictly put into practice, by means of 
direct organisation of the proletariat in a way which is largely 
undemocratic and unparliamentary and does not preclude 
violence. The second is that the centre of the Communist 
organisation, from which the Communists take their orders, 
is not in France but in another country, and is to a great extent 
identified with the Government of that country. It became 
important, therefore, to examine how far that organisation 
centre was or might become anti-French, and how far the Com- 
munist leaders in France might be disposed to continue to obey 
it if it became anti-French. 

French Communists naturally make no secret of the fact that 
the centre of Communism is in Moscow, and that they are prepared 
to justify it by saying that Communism is not national but inter- 
national, until the time when it shall reach its full development 
as cosmopolitan—Mr. H. G. Wells has often insisted upon the 
important distinction between the two adjectives. As the Russian 
is the only national government which has adopted Communism, 
it is, say the French Communists, inevitably the centre of the 
world organisation for the present. The danger to France of 
Communism as interpreted and decreed by Moscow therefore 
depends partly on the intentions of the Moscow Government 
and partly on the attitude of the French Communist leaders. 

If you speak to French Communists about the first point, 
they argue that it is childish to pretend, as some papers of the 
Right have done, that Moscow is bent upon forcing France and 
Germany into war in order that France, instead of Russia, shall 
bear the brunt of the German military preparations; for, in the 
first place, Russia would inevitably be drawn into the struggle, 
and in the second, her interests and intentions are not war- 
like, but peaceful. They, the French Communists, will admit 
that the Russians have no great desire to see too close a reconcilia- 
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tion between France and Germany, because they fear that such a 
development may lead to a loosening of the bonds—purely de- 
fensive—which link up France with Russia; and they maintain 
this fear in spite of the assurances of M. Blum, repeated only the 
other day to M. Litvinov, that reconciliation with Germany is not 
inconsistent with friendship with Russia. Further, they point 
to the Communist election cry for a strong, free and happy 
France—which was approved and countersigned by Moscow— 
as evidence that the Russian Government has no wish to sow 
dissension among French citizens or to do anything which would 
not serve French national interests. It need hardly be said that 
the present attitude of Moscow in this respect is interpreted on 
the Right as merely representing the determination not to impair 
the military strength of a potentionally useful ally; but the 
fact can hardly be denied. 

As for the feelings of the French Communist leaders towards 
their country, I can perhaps do no better than give a personal 
impression of the character of two men. Maurice Thorez, the 
general secretary of the party and its most directly responsible 
personality, is a short, stocky, fair-haired miner from the north 
of France, with a frank and engaging smile and a convincing air 
of passionately rugged devotion to the working men whom he 
represents and of whom he is one. He is typical of his race and 
district, as well as of his class. I find it myself difficult to conceive 
him as associating himself with or submitting to an anti-French 
policy. Marcel Cachin, the veteran leader, who has now moved 
to the comparative calm of the Senate, is an equally typical 
Frenchman, though of another stratum, that of the schoolmaster. 
(He is married to an English wife, by the way.) He hasa universal 
reputation for honesty. 

You will see, therefore, that for what my opinion may be worth 
it is definitely that the Communists are not likely to make diffi- 
culties for the Blum Government, either abroad or at home, and 
that still less are they likely to foment internal disorder which 
would lead to such difficulties. Nor do I believe that serious 
internal disorder will occur; although I certainly cannot say that, 
in the course of the social and economic readjustment following 
upon what has been no less than a Revolution carried through 
in a few weeks, there is no danger of such disorder. It would be 
folly to pretend that there is not. Of two things I am confident, 
however : first, as I have said, that it will not be created by the 
organisations of the Extreme Left, and, second, that it will not be 
created by the organisations of the Extreme Right. 
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The Croix de Feu—who were officially dissolved a few months 
ago as an illegal association but immediately resuscitated under 
the name of the Parti Social Frangais—have had their numbers 
and effective capacity for action enormously exaggerated, both 
by their friends on the Right and, naturally enough, as part 
of the political game, by their opponents on the Left. Col. de la 
Rocque himself claims that little short of a million men have 
been enrolled. The Communists retort that this total, even 
supposing it to be accurate, includes an enormous number who 
are no longer members. They put the strength at 200,000. 
It is almost certainly less than that, although recruiting has 
recently been active. At the same time, when the Croix de Feu 
have marched out on several occasions to make a demonstration, 
they have mustered considerable numbers, and they have shown 
themselves to be admirably disciplined. They are believed by 
their opponents to be at least partly armed—of course quite 
illegally. The important point about them, however, is this. 
By far the greater part of the middle-class young men who have 
joined them have done so with the idea at the back of their minds 
that they were helping to create a sort of amateur police force, 
a body of special constables, for the preservation of public order. 
If they thought they were fulfilling such a function, they would 
march; but I believe that relatively few of them would do so if 
they suspected that they were being used as an instrument in a 
political conflict. 

I know this is in contradiction with a great deal that you will 
read in the newspapers, even French newspapers, and with a 
great deal that people coming from France will tell you, even 
French people. Only recently I saw that a London daily paper, 
which ought to have known better, published, on the authority 
of an anonymous French aviator who had just returned from 
Madrid, the opinion that civil war was inevitable in France, 
and that both sides were arming. With regard to British news- 
papers, you must discount the tendency of sub-editors, who 
imagine, perhaps rightly, that their readers want sensational news, 
to present in a sensational form and with sensational added head- 
lines a piece of information which the correspondent on the spot 
has sent off in quite a different spirit. We correspondents 
have all suffered from that. And perhaps the French airman 
quoted would have been surprised to see how his remark looked 
in print in London. With regard to French newspapers, you 
must remember that the Paris papers which the foreigner sees 
or from which he sees quotations are all papers of the Right, 
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that is to say of the definite minority of the French electorate. 
With regard to what people say who come from Paris, you must 
bear in mind the exaggerated psychological effect upon the tourist 
of ringing his bedroom bell in his hotel and finding that there is no 
answer and he can get no breakfast, as happened in the recent 
one-day hotel strike. The story is told in Paris of how the 
Maharajah of Kapurthala, who lives at the Hotel George V. 
telephoned on that day at eight o’clock in the morning to a lady 
with whom he was on terms of friendship, and, apologising for 
disturbing her at such a hour, asked her if she would send round 
her maid with some café au lait and a couple of rolls. There 
were no doubt others than maharajahs who did not take the 
discomfort so philosophically. 

However, whether there is going to be disorder in Paris or 
not, and I think there is not, I am convinced of one thing. The 
issue will very soon cease to be one between Fascism and Com- 
munism, or even between Capitalism and Communism. Events 
have moved so fast in the revolution—for it is no less—which 
began with the strikes in June that it may almost be said that 
Fascism and Communism are beginning to be as out of date as 
the Capitalism that we have known has already become. They 
have all three played their part in the various rapid stages of 
this revolution, but they will soon be replaced by other ideals 
for which new names will have to be found; and France will 
once again in her history be recognised as having given to the 
world the intellectual impetus and the example in a great move- 
ment of reorganisation. 

Let us follow what happened. 

On Sunday, 3rd May, was elected the Chamber which returned 
such a sweeping Popular Front majority and aroused such hopes 
in so many working-class hearts. The Sarraut Government no 
longer had any but a nominal existence; but exactly a month 
passed before it was replaced by the Government of M. Blum. 
During this interval, which the formalities connected with the 
meeting of the new Chamber apparently made necessary, many 
of the rank and file of the Left parties began to suspect that 
preparations were being made to trick them out of the fruits of 
their victory, as they believed they had been tricked in 1924. 
Consequently, when the first of the “ stay-in” strikes presented 
an opportunity for taking direct action of a kind to cut the 
ground ‘from under the feet of the enemies of the working classes 
and to strengthen the hands of their friends, it was seized upon 
with an enthusiasm which made the strikes spread like wildfire. 
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It is true that this is not the only account given of the origin 
of the strikes, about which there are still differences of opinion ; 
but it is the only one which fits in with the known facts. It 
has been suggested that the whole thing was set on foot by 
certain mysterious “ Trotskyist” revolutionaries. lt has been 
suggested that the real instigators were German spies. But I 
think it is paying too high a compliment to Mr. Trotsky to 
believe that he could have set on foot such a formidable organisa- 
tion, and the possibility that any agents of a foreign country 
could create such an obviously popular movement may be ruled 
out in this as in all similar cases. To say that the thing was 
engineered either by the Communists or the C.G.T. (the trades 
unionists) is merely to betray a complete ignorance of what 
happened. For there can be no question that quite early in the 
proceedings both Communists and C.G.T. were overwhelmed by 
the magnitude of the whole business, and by the appeals which 
came tumbling in upon them hour by hour from factories where 
the staff had decided to strike and sent messages to one head- 
quarters or the other to ask for a delegate to be sent to take 
charge of the operations. Naturally, both Communists and 
C.G.T. tried to behave as if they had prepared the whole scheme 
and knew all about it. To have done otherwise would have 
been equivalent to committing political suicide; but it was 
obvious that they knew nothing and were totally unprepared. 
If it had been otherwise, it is hardly credible that this strike 
would have been launched without some previous efforts to 
enrol the workers into the trades unions and to organise the 
strike in some kind of disciplined manner; but nothing is more 
significant as evidence that this was a sudden and spontaneous 
outburst on the part of the workers than the enormous per- 
centage of new trades union memberships, not before the strikes, 
but immediately after them. The latest figures show that 
whereas the total number of trades unionists affiliated to the 
C.G.T. was only a million in the spring of this year, it is now 
not short of five times as many. The membership of some 
unions has increased in what the French call astronomical pro- 
portions. That of the metal workers has been multiplied by 
fifteen, that of the chemical industry workers by thirty, that of 
the agricultural labourers by twenty, that of the wood workers 
by twelve, those of the draughtsmen, porcelain workers and 
harbour workers by ten, those of the textile workers and the 
glass workers by nine and eight respectively. I know myself of 
a certain factory in the Paris district where there was not a single 
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trades unionist before the strike and now go per cent. of the 
staff have joined the union. It may even be said that the workers 
who before June were infinitely less organised and still are 
definitely less organised than their British counterparts have in 
some cases made up the lost ground and even gone further. 
Such are certain trades whose members in Great Britain only 
have the opportunity of joining the General Workers Union, 
but in France now have a union of their own. 

This relative absence of organisation among the workers at 
the moment of the strike, an absence which enabled M. Blum to 
declare in the Chamber on 12th June that there were only 2 per 
cent. of trades unionists among the strikers, might have been 
expected to result in a chaotic state of things, in which not only 
would it be impossible to find qualified representatives on the 
men’s side with whom to negotiate, not only would it be impossible 
to rely upon an agreement being observed, but in which dis- 
order, damage and general sabotage, to some extent at least, 
would be impossible to prevent. 

What actually happened? The Matignon agreement, which 
closed the strike on the basis of the employers agreeing to a 
standard minimum agreement in each trade, the forty-hour week 
and the annual holiday on full pay, was signed at the Hotel 
Matignon, the official residence of the Prime Minister, during the 
night of 7th June. The next day the Minister of the Interior 
was able to announce that this formidable strike movement had 
been carried through with only exceptional and very minor 
disorders and without the loss of a single life. It might also 
be said that with certain exceptions, such as the leather trade, 
where hides suffered through not being treated and therefore 
by the mere fact of the strike, the whole thing passed off without 
any loss of property, or at least without any wilful damage to 
property. 

Such a remarkable result indicated an equally remarkable 
state of mind on the part of the strikers. And it was indeed 
remarkable. The almost universal experience of owners and 
managers was that even when they were not allowed to leave 
the works, their relations with their men were not only governed 
by mutual respect, but were amicable. It might even be said 
that in these unprecedented circumstances cordiality between the 
two parties increased rather than diminished. I know of one 
works manager whose men brought him shaving-water and 
cleaned his boots in the morning, though they would not let 
him go out; and in a couple of days he found himself advising 
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them in the drawing up of regulations for the appointment of 
shop delegates, with the mechanism of which he had been familiar 
in England. As for the regard shown for property, the oiling 
and upkeep of the machinery and so forth, there can be given 
many illuminating examples of the orderliness and voluntary 
discipline which were almost everywhere observed in the conduct 
of the strike. 

It is true that attempts have been made to explain this 
organised care for the machinery by quoting a Communist 
speaker, who advised the men to “ take proper care of the engines, 
for they will be your engines to-morrow.” But the general 
opinion of managers who went through the strike is that although 
this may represent the view of the Communists, it does not 
represent the attitude of the majority of the strikers. 

That attitude can hardly be said yet to be formulated, but 
it appears to be based upon the idea of cooperation. The engines 
to-morrow will belong neither to the Capitalists nor to the 
workers nor to the managers. They will belong to all three. 
In the economic order which will work out this triple ownership 
a definite place will be found for the sturdy individualism without 
which the most intellectually attractive theories of equality can 
never work in France. Capitalism as we knew it is dead, but 
property will not be abolished. Communism will never be 
assimilated by the French; but the dislike of disorder and 
economic anarchy which inspires many Communists, the elimina- 
tion of hatred and suspicion between those who are jointly 
engaged in production which is part of the Communist ideal, 
can easily be adopted in France. The organisation of com- 
pulsory equality will never survive in so individualist a people; 
but to destroy the conception that any one of the partners in 
production should automatically be in a state of inferiority is 
in sympathy with the fundamental French ideas of social and 
economic relations. 

All this is no doubt looking some way ahead; but the belief 
of many of those who went through the strikes of last June is 
that the foundations were then laid for it. What they think 
upon the subject has been admirably expressed in a little book 
by a group of engineers of the Polytechnique, headed by Jean 
Coutrot. It is called L’Humanisme Economique : les legons de 
Juin 1936. 

All this is for the future, although the not very distant future. 
What are the immediate prospects for to-day? How are they 
affected by devaluation? Will there be further labour troubles ? 
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How are things working out under the concessions obtained by 
the Matignon agreement and the legislation resulting from it? 
What is the position in agriculture? 

Everything is still in such a state of transition that it is not 
yet possible to give answers to all these questions. However, 
the latest unemployment returns do furnish encouraging indica- 
tions of stability. Not only does unemployment show no increase 
since the beginning of June, but it has even slightly diminished. 
This drop is not so surprising as it may at first appear; for it 
represents only a seasonal curve which can be found in previous 
years. Besides, as there is no compulsory unemployment relief 
in France, the figures, which are only for unemployed to whom 
relief has been given, are far from complete. It must also be 
remembered that, as the labour market in France has been 
under-stocked rather than over-stocked and has been supple- 
mented by the importation of foreign workmen, the repatriation 
of these foreign workmen, which has been going on for some 
time, represents a reduction in unemployment which does not 
show on the relief returns. Nevertheless it is something to be 
able to point to them as they are. 

No doubt a certain amount of unemployment has been 
absorbed by the application of the full-pay holidays. One can 
conceive that the latter reform, if it were applied on the principle 
of giving holidays by relays all through the year instead of 
closing down, might result in a permanent increase of staff, the 
cost of which might be borne by the public authority to the 
extent to which it represents an economy in unemployment 
relief payments. But the thing is far from having been worked 
out to that extent yet in France, and in most cases the holiday 
this year was given simply by closing down. As for the forty- 
hour week which is naturally expected to contribute even more 
to the reduction of unemployment, it is quite impossible as yet 
to judge of its effect, as it is not yet in application except in a 
few scattered cases. 

In agriculture the position is exceptional, for the agitation 
has been at least as great among the small peasant farmers, who 
employ nobody, but cannot pay their way, as among labourers 
on the large farms which are to be found only in certain districts. 
The peasant farmer is beginning to realise that this year’s harvest 
shortage would have enabled him to sell his corn for a higher 
price than the minimum which he had demanded and which was 
laboriously fixed by the newly established Office du Blé, and he 
is dissatisfied. On the other hand, there is a certain amount of 
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agitation of a political character among the peasants, who know 
that if there is war it is they who go into the front line, and are 
being persuaded by agitators of the Right in some places that 
the policy of the present Government is heading for war. How- 
ever, neither the economic nor the political discontent is likely, 
I think, to become very serious. 

As for the possibility of further labour troubles in the towns, 
it depends upon how far the cost of living is going to rise as a 
result of devaluation and how far labour will accept that rise 
without asking for further increases of wages. There is no doubt 
that there has been serious resentment among the working classes 
against the bitter opposition of the Senate to the Government 
proposal for a sliding scale which would send up wages if the 
cost of living went up—an opposition which ended in the defeat 
of the proposal. It was felt that the employers. were taking 
away with one hand what they had given with the other. 

At the same time, many competent financial critics are of 
opinion that a certain measure of increase in the cost of living 
must be accepted without a further rise in wages, if the small 
manufacturer and the small tradesman are to be saved from 
ruin; and the importance of both of these classes in French 
economic life cannot be neglected. That increase in prices need 
perhaps not be large, if money, for French internal purposes, is 
kept plentiful and cheap, and in the opinion of some it might be 
avoided altogether. The most general view is, however, that a 
rise in prices of 20 per cent. is required if the small trader and 
manufacturer are to live, although that rise is more necessary 
in wholesale prices than in retail and must be slow and regular 
rather than sudden. It is pointed out that devaluation has been 
followed by a rise in prices in all countries except Great Britain, 
and that even there a real rise was concealed by the fact that 
world prices were falling at the time. The Government should 
therefore not try to restrict the inevitable rise—inevitable, in 
spite of what the Minister of National Economy has declared 
in his recent speech—for in doing so they would only be following 
the bad example of Italy and Germany. They should educate 
the country to accept a rise which shall be limited and gradual. 
Employers must be organised, not to raise prices by restricting 
output, but to prevent an excessive rise in prices from restricting 
consumption, and bankers must be organised to assist the move- 
ment by granting cheap credit, which they can only do by a 
reform of the banking system and under prudent public finance. 
The rise in prices must not be great for two reasons. The 
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first is that it would upset the delicate labour equilibrium; but 
there is another, and that is that if it took place the prices of 
French production, as calculated upon a gold basis, would be 
above those of foreign competitors, and this would mean the 
breakdown of the gradual return to relative free trade to which 
the Blum Government and certain foreign governments are 
gradually feeling their way. France would be forced to return 
to a severe autarchy, with a rigid balance between imports and 
exports and an absolute control over home production and over 
the prices of all necessaries. 

This is the financial and economic problem which the Govern- 
ment of M. Blum now has to face. It is a serious problem, as 
are many others, at home and abroad, with which M. Blum is 
confronted. But he has overcome so many obstacles, with such 
remarkable judgment, skill and steadfastness of purpose, that 
there is good reason to hope that he will not be defeated by the 
new ones. 

The success of the Blum Government and of M. Blum per- 
sonally has hitherto been indeed remarkable. When he took 
office the papers of the Right could hardly find terms of abuse 
too violent for him. He was a dilettante and a man of no 
strength of character. He was a Socialist. That was bad 
enough. He was a Jew, and France had never consented to a 
Jew being Prime Minister. And yet I should like to draw atten- 
tion to this rather remarkable fact. Of all the French Prime 
Ministers who have held office since I went to live in France in 
1913, there is not one who, in my opinion, is more unquestionably 
entitled, by his intellectual refinement and by his personal dis- 
tinction, to be called a gentleman. Not that it matters very 
much, perhaps, but it is interesting. 

One word in conclusion. It was suggested to me that I 
should devote what I had to say to home affairs, and I have 
not talked about foreign politics. But I cannot end without a 
word in support of Franco-British cooperation. I make no 
secret of the fact that I am 100 per cent. pro-French. I have 
lived long in France. My wife and many of my friends are 
French. It cannot at least be said that my pro-French sym- 
pathies are based upon ignorance. And it is because I have the 
profound conviction as an Englishman that Franco-British co- 
operation is to the interest of my own country that I ask that 
everyone who can do anything to make that cooperation less 
difficult shall make his personal contribution. It seems to me 
to be so obvious that Franco-British cooperation is to the interest 
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of Great Britain that it is hardly necessary to advance the 
arguments in its favour. They are innumerable. 


Material and economic: French imports from the British 
Empire, restricted as they have been, are still larger than 
those from any other country, and French exports to the 
British Empire are still larger than to any country except 
Belgium, and those of Belgium are largely transit exports. 

Political > events are daily throwing our two countries 
closer together not only for our joint material defence, but 
for the defence of a conception of the State and of social 
life, of liberty, of human dignity, of reasonableness for which 
we now stand alone among the great Powers of Europe. 

Moral and intellectual: we represent a civilisation of 
which we are in many ways divergent expressions, but which 
has a single characteristic of respect for individuality. 


For all those reasons we should cooperate; but cooperation 
is not always easy, and that is why I have said that everyone 
who believes in it should help to make it less difficult. One of 
the ways of doing this is to remember what is after all a very 
obvious thing, which is that French immediate interests and 
preoccupations and problems, although they often coincide with 
those of Great Britain, are by no means always identical with 
ours, and that the French way of looking at things is often 
entirely different. We must, therefore, not be surprised if the 
French do not always and immediately see things from the British 
point of view. The other day in Paris I told a French audience 
that I should like to see them refrain from the little pin-pricks 
which so often follow the use of the phrase “ nos amis anglais.” 
May I appeal to a British audience to refrain from the lack of 
real sympathy which is so often covered by the use of the phrase 
“our French friends ”’ ? 

Although there are nations which are enemies, there can be 
no nations which are friends in the unselfish sense of friendship 
between individuals. The interest of the country must inevitably 
come first. But there can be nations between which there is a 
loyal comradeship based upon an intelligent comprehension of 
self-interest : and it is that kind of comradeship between Great 
Britain and France that I ask you to promote. 


Summary_of Discussion. 


Mr. JoHN DuGDALE asked what was the position as regards the 
Matignon agreement. He understood that the forty-hour week had 
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not yet been implemented, even in Government establishments, which 
was a thing that the Government could surely have instituted quite 
soon. Secondly, what was the position as regards the nationalisation 
of the armaments industry? Thirdly, what opposition could the 
Government expect from the Senate and from the Army? Lastly, 
in what way did this new system in France differ from a benevolently 
controlled capitalism ? 


Mr. Carr replied that the forty-hour week had not been entirely 
implemented. In the metal-working industries and the State factories 
it was not yet in force, but he did not think that there was any reason 
for this beyond ordinary material difficulties. With regard to the 
nationalisation of the armaments industries, no decision had as yet 
been reached. No doubt the Senate was largely out of sympathy 
with the Government, but in practice it could not do very much. It 
was rather a timid body, and it was doubtful if it would take the 
responsibility of throwing the Government out of office. With regard 
to the Army, one of the most remarkable things about France’s 
foreign policy was that the most influential support for the Franco- 
Soviet agreement came from the General staff on military grounds. 
The new system in France probably would be one of benevolently 
controlled capitalism, although this system was as yet quite nebulous 
and in no way in practice. ; 


Mr. L. C. DENzA said that he thought that greater prominence 
should have been given to the financial side of French affairs, as that 
was just as important a question at the present time as the economic 
or the political aspect. The devaluation of the franc had not yet had 
the enormously important influence it should have had in drawing 
back to France the capital which had taken refuge abroad, and which, 
unless it returned to France, would not enable that country to get 
on its feet in the strict sense of the word. As long as one lived in a 
capitalist country it was capital which was the motive power to the 
machinery of production. The ‘“ Front Populaire’? Government had 
first of all threatened dire penalties to all persons who failed to declare 
the amount of capital they had remitted abroad—but with very little 
result. In the last few days the Bank of France had offered to re- 
purchase hoarded gold, without asking any questions as to owner- 
ship, but as they were only prepared to give a price based on the old 
franc exchange, this measure also was doomed to failure. This, Mr. 
Denza suggested, was because French capitalists, both large and small, 
felt that the Government was not on a broad enough base, and although 
the Communists might not be able to do much harm, their presence in 
the Government would prevent the passing of certain essential measures 
which would benefit the country from a capitalist point of view. 
Therefore, was it not probable that the inclusion in the Government 
of such men as for instance M. Paul Reynaud would have the important 
effect of restoring that confidence to the country which was still 
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lacking, and which, by expediting the return of capital, would reduce 
the cost of money? This in turn would cause a rise in national 
securities which would enable the Government to effect Debt conver- 
sion, so that instead of paying 4} per cent. and 5 per cent., a country 
with France’s resources would be paying 3 per cent. or 34 per cent., 
a material factor in balancing her budget. 


Mr. Carr said that he hesitated to embark upon finance because 
he was not a financier, but he had been under the impression that a 
good deal of capital had returned to France, also that there had been 
a considerable rise in securities, so much so that there was already 
talk of various schemes of conversion. 

With regard to broadening the basis of Government, it would be 
quite possible to include a man such as M. Reynaud as an individual, 
partly because he had been right about the present policy of devalua- 
tion when everyone was wrong, and partly because he was not a 
strong party man; but the difficulty of broadening’ the basis of 
government in any other way was that, as in any other country with 
a parliamentary government, a parliamentary majority was necessary, 
and, as had already been shown, a government not based on a Popular 
Front majority could not live in France at the present moment. There- 
fore it would not be possible for the Government to take in support 
from the Centre, because of losing the support of the Communists on 
the Left. 


Mrs. EpGAR DUGDALE supported Mr. Carr’s plea for strong Anglo- 
French cooperation. She asked if it were not true that any rift 
between France and England was due to France’s foreign politics, 
certainly under the Laval Government, and even M. Blum’s Govern- 
ment had not yet restored the confidence which had been shaken in 
French sincere adherence to the principles of collective security. 


CAPTAIN P. G. E. WARBURTON asked to what extent foreign policy 
influenced the internal politics of France. What effect would success 
or lack of success in foreign policy be likely to have on the Blum 
Government? Would a threat from abroad strengthen the opposition 
to the Government, or would it serve to draw the country together ? 


Mr. Carr replied that there was no doubt that a threat from 
abroad would undoubtedly draw the country together. With regard 
to the effect of foreign policy on the country in general, the only 
aspect of foreign affairs which mattered at election time was the 
question of defence. The average peasant liked to feel that the 
frontier across which he had been invaded five times in the last hundred 
and fifteen years was fairly secure. 


Lapy STEWART asked if the expected 20 per cent. rise in prices 
would not cancel the benefits received from the raising of wages in 
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France. Mr. Carr had said that there had been very little welfare 
work done on behalf of employees; would he not call the system of 
family allowances welfare work? Had this system been dropped, or 
was it still in force? Thirdly, was M. Blum having great difficulty 
in holding back that part of French opinion which sympathised very 
strongly with the Spanish Government ? 


Mr. Carr replied that it was true that a 20 per cent. rise in prices 
was necessary to save the small traders, but it was not generally 
thought that that rise would wipe out the whole of the benefits incurred 
through the rise in wages. The rise in wages varied all over the 
country, in some cases being as much as 50 per cent., in others less 
than 20 per cent. The allocation familiale system was still in force. 
It was a system of insurance in which the employer had a considerable 
part, but it was not a personal relationship between employer and 
employed. There were big firms like Michelin which did a great deal 
for their employers, but that feeling of responsibility for those who 
were employed, which was really an aristocratic tradition, partly from 
democratic and partly from individualistic reasons did not exist in 
France in the same way as it did in England. 

Mr. Carr did not think that that section of public opinion which 
was for intervention in Spain was likely to go beyond sentimental 
expression. Many people thought that there would be an outburst 
of fury if and when Madrid fell, but he did not think so. 


QuEsTION: What effect would M. Blum’s legislation have on the 
small factories? 70 per cent. of them had only up to a hundred 
workers, and it was generally felt that these factories would have to 
close down entirely, and so throw people out of work, because of 
complying with the Blum legislation. 


Mr. Carr replied that the importance of the small factories was 
enormous. Whether they could live depended on whether the working 
classes would accept the 20 per cent. rise in prices which would materially 
assist those factories. 


QUESTION : What was the attitude of the average Frenchman to 
the Franco-Soviet Pact? Were those of Right sympathies for it or 
was it only supported by those of the Left? 


Mr. Carr replied that certainly a great many of the Right sup- 
ported the Franco-Soviet Pact. A brilliant example was Pertinax of 
the Echo de Paris, who was consistently in favour of the pact. There 
were of course some people on the Right who viewed it with suspicion, 
but on the whole the people were in favour of the alliance. 


Mr. J. H. Humpureys asked if the formation of the Popular Front 
had resulted in an increase in bitterness between the different political 
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groups in France. The lecturer had said that no government could 
live except one based on the Popular Front. Did that imply that the 
Communists, although they represented a comparatively small pro- 
portion of the nation, held the whip hand? In refusing to share in 
the responsibilities of government, although forming an integral part 
of the Popular Front at the elections, the Communists were following 
the precedents set by Socialist parties on the Continent in the past, a 
practice which was contrary to the spirit of parliamentary government 
and had been a material factor in producing the breakdown of parlia- 
mentary régimes. 

With regard to foreign policy, Britain had followed France very 
closely. But France during these last years had concentrated upon 
saving her life, and as a consequence had gone a long way towards 
losing it. She had let down the Government of Abyssinia, and now 
the Government of Spain was being let down. But have not these 
policies made France weaker? Even at this late hour would it not 
be possible for Great Britain and France to seek to put an end to 
the slaughter in Spain by offering their services as mediators? This 
would be leadership, a positive policy of real value to Spain and to 
the world. 


MR. Carr said that no doubt the attitude of the Communists in 
refusing to participate in the Government was contrary to Parlia- 
mentary principle. But when the Socialists had refused to join the 
Radical Government they had done so because, although they were 
prepared to support a Radical Government so long as it introduced 
measures to which they could agree, they had decided that they 
would not participate in any government unless they could lead. To 
say that the Communists held the whip hand at present was not 
entirely true for the reasons that he had given. The Communists 
could no doubt contribute to the downfall of the Government, but 
they would not do so because for one thing their supporters would 
never forgive them for making impossible measures which were largely 
in their favour, and secondly the Government to be formed would 
then be one in which they had no participation at all. Therefore, 
their opposition was a bluff which could be very easily called. 


QuEsTION: Had M. Blum anything to fear from his Cabinet? 
One heard a great deal about the Prime Minister, but very little about 
his Cabinet. Was it, as was generally believed, a ‘“‘ clean” Cabinet ? 


Mr. Carr replied that the Cabinet was indubitably “clean.” 
When the Government took office it had been criticised because of 
the lack of experience of its members, but it had shown, as had other 
and similar Cabinets, that this lack of experience was not necessarily 
detrimental. Criticism in papers such as Gringoire of Cabinet members 
could only be compared to criticism of British Ministers in the Saturday 
Review. It was likely to have very little effect. 





CHANGING FORCES IN THE PACIFIC: 
IMPRESSIONS OF THE SIXTH CONFERENCE 
OF THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC 
RELATIONS? 


By Tue Rr. Hon. A. V. ALEXANDER, M.P. 


May I say at the outset that although I was the leader of the 
British Group which attended the recent Conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, I should feel very unhappy if you 
were to regard me as anything of an authority on affairs con- 
nected with the Far East. A great deal of my time in preparing 
with the rest of the Group for the Conference, and the actual 
time spent in the Conference itself was a question of education 
to me in general on the Far East, and I do not pose as in any way 
an authority. I am here merely to try to give my faithful 
personal impressions of the position in the Far East to-day as I 
gleaned them at the Conference. 

The first thing I ought to say to a Chatham House Meeting 
is that the Conference in 1936 of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
was so free, so frank, so full of valuable contacts, and produced 
so much matter and material, that I think it proved conclusively, 
if it had not been proved before, how valuable a part of the work 
of Chatham House is our attachment to and work for the J.P.R. 

I should also like at the outset to say how grateful I was to 
a large, an influential, and a very loyal group. They playfully 
termed me, during the course of the preparations for the Con- 
ference, the ‘‘ Fiihrer’”’ because I kept them so hard at work; 
but right through, although they belonged to different schools 
of thought and different political allegiances, they were an 
extraordinarily able and hard-working band. 

The subject for discussion at the Conference was “‘ Aims and 
Results of Social and Economic Policies in Pacific Countries,” 
and the agenda was divided into five parts, upon each of which 
that was a set of Round Table discussions : 

(1) The United States, her economic and social changes since 
1933, their objectives and international implications. 


1 Address given at Chatham House on 13th October, 1936, the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Herbert Samuel in the chair. 
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(2) Japan, her political and economic expansion, her objectives 
and their international implications. 

(3) The U.S.S.R., her economic development, the objectives in 
Soviet policy and their international implications. 

(4) China, the nature of her economy and recent developments, 
the objectives underlying the Reconstruction plans, and 
their international implications. 

(5) The Changing Balance of Forces in the Pacific and the 
Possibilities of Peaceful Adjustment. 


All the first four Round Table discussions led up to a 
discussion of the fifth and final topic. 

It would be impossible in one evening to deal adequately 
with the various questions that arose under the first four topics, 
and I will accordingly confine myself largely to-night to the final 
topic, the changing balance of forces in the Pacific. Since the 
last I.P.R. Conference in 1933 there is no doubt that very rapid 
changes have been taking place in the balance of forces in that 
region. I propose to look at the position from the point of view 
of the principal Powers interested in the Pacific. It seemed to 
be generally accepted that the United States of America has been 
developing a tendency, with all its present preoccupations in 
home policy, towards liquidating its responsibilities generally in 
the Pacific. That tendency has been emphasised in people’s 
minds by the relinquishment by the United States of political 
control in the Philippines, but opinion was also freely expressed 
that, important as American interests in China and in Japan 
may be, it is very doubtful whether the United States would ever 
consider them sufficiently vital to warrant their defence in a 
major war in the Far East. We found reported regularly in the 
Conference, and I think in the course of our private conversations, 
a belief that there was an increasing tendency in the United States 
towards a general isolation in regard to foreign affairs. A note- 
worthy person to whom I spoke of this matter in New York, 
suggested that there could be no doubt of this increasing drift 
on the part of the United States towards isolation, but made some 
vague reference to a belief that, arising out of it and coupled 
with the experience which has recently come to them through 
the Ethiopian crisis, America might possibly develop ‘‘ a new 
technique of neutrality,’ whatever that may mean. It was 
also regularly admitted that there was always uncertainty as to 
exactly what the attitude of the United States of America would 
be in any particular crisis in foreign affairs, and further, that that 
uncertainty might often be an actual contributory factor to 
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unsettlement and the risk of outbreak of war. In spite of that, 
however, I must record that it was pointed out to us, and in 
fact brought to our notice forcibly in more ways than one, that 
whilst this general trend is evident in American citizenship, 
United States armaments are steadily increasing. They are going 
in for very big and new air developments; as you have probably 
seen, they have now put a great deal of time and money and 
effort into a new trans-Pacific airway service; they are making 
new commercial air bases in the Midway, Wake, Guam and other 
islands; and the United States Navy Department, of which I am not 
entirely ignorant, does not seem to be altogether inactive either. 
On the general question I was rather struck by the remark of one 
very prominent American naval authority whom I met in New 
York who said—not to me directly but in my hearing—that 
American overseas interests were such that whatever their 
attitude might appear to be in a crisis, or whatever it might 
appear to be at the time of the outbreak of hostilities, in the long 
run those overseas commercial interests of the United States 
would involve them in any major conflict, whether in the Far 
East or in European circles. That, of course, is a more or less 
imponderable question, but I am bound to say that I agree 
that the uncertainty as to what the outlook of the United 
States will be upon matters of this kind (and not merely their 
uncertainty but the uncertainty of any other Great Power) must 
be a contributory factor to the general unrest and unsettlement 
in the world, and increase the danger of a breaking of the 
peace. 

I come next to the position of Great Britain as one of the 
Great Powers interested in the Pacific, and the general reactions 
in the Conference with regard to her position in the Pacific. I 
am bound to say that I found the stock of Great Britain at this 
Conference from this point of view very low. We hear so much 
in this country, especially do we read so much in the press of the 
type which is given to advocating isolation in foreign affairs, 
about not being able to trust the foreigner, that I feel it would 
have been a rare shock to some people to have been at the Con- 
ference and to discover how much we are distrusted by the 
foreigners. Moreover, I think it is true to say that it was 
clear from the discussions that, because of the unquestioned 
efforts of Great Britain since the War to secure world agreement 
on disarmament and because of our actual contribution to dis- 
armament (inadequate as that may appear to be to many of my 
particular school of thought) we have, in face of the failure to 
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secure general disarmament, lost influence and a considerable 
measure of power to wield influence in the Far East. 

Our uncertainty in action in foreign affairs was also cited, 
sometimes in the Round Tables, often to me personally, and 
placed alongside the same uncertainty of the United States as a 
contributory factor to Far Eastern difficulties. I remember one 
Chinese delegate said to me, in a private conversation, in support 
of his contention that China could look neither to the League nor 
to Great Britain for any effective help: “‘ We have not forgotten 
the debate in Great Britain if your House of Representatives 
on the question of the embargo on arms both to China and Japan 
at that time.’’ And he added: “ The words of your Foreign 
Secretary as to not getting your country into trouble have never 
left us. They have left the impression on our mind that you 
would not in any circumstances come to our help.” * So I looked 
up those words when I got back to see really what that Chinese 
delegate was driving at, and I hope I have found the right ones. 
These are they, spoken by our Foreign Secretary in the House 
of Commons in 1933: “‘ I am myself enough of a pacifist to take 
this view, that however we handle the matter, I do not intend 
my own country to get into any trouble about it.”” That was 
evidently what had stuck in the mind of the Chinese delegate 
and made him quite sure that they could not hope at all for any 
effective help either from the League or from Great Britain. On 
the other hand, whilst this weakening of influence and power of 
Great Britain in the East was mentioned, it was recognised that 
because of the drive which has been going on in the last three 
years for the completion and equipment of the naval and air 
base at Singapore, and because of the newer and generally 
enlarged armaments policy of this country, it might be said that 
Great Britain is now not content to continue to acquiesce in a 
decrease in influence in the Far East. 

I come next to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. There 
is not the slightest doubt that we learned from our preparatory 
studies and also from the extraordinarily able contribution made 
to the Conference by Doctor Motylev, the leader of the Soviet 
Republic’s delegation, that in the changing forces in the Pacific 
one of the outstanding factors is the emergence of the Soviet 
Union; not because of any designs she may have in the Pacific 
region, but because of the great development, economically and 
industrially, which she has made in the Far East in general, in 
Siberia, in Eastern Siberia and in Kamchatka and, coupled with 
that development, a growth of military and air strength in that 
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area which Japan probably never dreamed of ten years ago. 
This development of army and air force is much more powerful, 
say vis-a-vis Japan, than would otherwise have been the case, 
because of the industrial and economic development under the 
Ten-Year Plan which makes the army and the air force repre- 
senting the Union of Soviet Republics in the East increasingly 
independent of all supplies and all resources from the Western 
part of Russia. Feeding and clothing the army and the air 
force, even to a large extent munitioning the army and the air 
force, for the eastern activities of Russia, come more and more 
from Russian Eastern territory. It is a very different position 
to that faced by Japan in 1904, when the Eastern part of Russia 
had to depend to a very large extent upon imported commodities 
for the daily sustenance of the population, let alone the main- 
tenance of any belligerent army operating in that part of her 
territory. To-day, it was stated by the Japanese delegates, and 
certainly not denied, that the standing army of the U.S.S.R. in 
the Far East alone is not less than two hundred and eighty 
thousand, which is about twenty thousand more than the total 
peace strength of the Japanese army. Not only has she stationed 
an exceedingly powerful air force within, shall I say, reasonable 
striking distance of Tokyo and other highly vulnerable Japanese 
cities, but it is understood that she is rapidly building up what I 
think is now called the “‘ mosquito ’’ type of navy which would 
add materially to the defence of the already very strong position 
of Vladivostok. The doubling of the railway line from Chita 
to the Far East and the building of the alternative railway line 
northward from Chita round to Port Soviet, north of Vladivostok 
are of course also additional factors of strength. 

But I think just as important as these very definite growths 
in equipment and strength is the growth of the national spirit in 
Russia amongst the masses of the people, a spirit which can only 
come in such circumstances and in relation to such matters as go 
with a belief that they now have something really to defend. 
That at any rate was the impression given to us by the Soviet 
delegates. You’may of course call it propaganda, if you like. I, 
at least, was impressed with the spirit of it. Nevertheless, the 
impression received from the many able speeches of Doctor 
Motylev was that, unless Japan attempted actual expansion into 
Russian territory, or perhaps into Outer Mongolia (with which 
country there is no doubt that the U.S.S.R. has a firm agreement) 
the U.S.S.R. would use every endeavour to avoid armed conflict 
with Japan, for the very good reason that her hands are full at 
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home and that her natural resources are adequate and satisfying. 
Her representatives at the Conference protested, and protested 
very strongly, at Japan’s general attitude to the U.S.S.R. They 
complained bitterly of the repeated refusals of Japan to enter 
into a pact of non-aggression with Russia. And I remember that 
to the Japanese reply that outstanding matters like the disputes of 
the Sakhalin Fisheries, boundaries questions and trade questions, 
must be settled before there could be a pact, Dr. Motylev asked 
in vain for any reason which would show that such a pact would 
hinder and not help a settlement of these difficulties. On the 
other hand, the Japanese referred very frequently indeed to their 
growing fear of the Communist philosophy and Communist 
propaganda. Propaganda, they said, which not only incited the 
anti-Japanese movement in China, but was disturbing to the 
general structure of the Japanese Empire with its‘adherence to 
Kodo on the one hand, and its professed allegiance to a Liberal 
democracy on the other. The Japanese stated that they were 
not at all impressed with the Russian rejoinder on this question 
of Communist propaganda that: “‘Communism is not an 
exportable commodity,’’ and that the Japanese fear of Com- 
munism was, in their (the Russians) view, “‘ based on a guilty 
knowledge at home that urgent social adjustments were required 
in the Japanese economy.”’ 

I felt, however, that action by the U.S.S.R. in the event of 
any drive of Japan southwards or even south-eastwards was 
exceedingly doubtful, and from the discussion on the subject I 
failed to get any understanding that the U.S.S.R. would be very 
vitally interested if Japan’s drive for expansion took them in the 
direction of the Dutch East Indies, Borneo or even down towards 
New Guinea and the British Dominions. I should say that it is 
exceedingly doubtful, because of the preoccupation in other ways 
of the U.S.S.R., whether you could rely upon any effective 
intervention from the Union of Soviet Republics unless, (1) it 
was threatened in its own territory by Japan, (2) it was called 
upon to stand to its agreement with Outer Mongolia, or (3) the 
League of Nations was sufficiently strong after rehabilitation to 
take a lead and thereby obtain Russia’s cooperation in any 
necessary collective action in the event of a crisis in the Far East. 

Now I come to Japan. I suppose it was quite plain to any- 
one who studied the preparatory papers submitted to the Con- 
ference that the largest amount of interest in the Conference 
would centre round the relationships between Japan and China 
and, of course, the effect of those relationships upon other 
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interested Powers. I think it is plain that Japan is not at all 
happy about the way things have been going for her more recently. 
I think that Japan, after a rapid rise in little more than a quarter 
of a century to the position of a Great Power and to the occupation 
of an important place in the councils of the nations, now, as a 
result of the events of the last five years feels lonely and realises 
that she is, to a very large extent, isolated. The penetration 
that she has made, from some points of view successfully, through 
Manchukuo, Chahar and Hopei, plus her very heavy expenditure 
on the fighting services! has no doubt increased her influence in 
China, but a number of us felt that that had been done in such a 
way that it was a question whether, in relation to the price Japan 
must pay and the increased responsibilities which she has incurred, 
she has not undertaken a liability which may even in the end 
work to her own undoing. Already there are important signs of 
strain. There is the heavy financial pressure upon the Japanese 
Exchequer itself. For several years there has been no balancing 
of the budget on a revenue basis. They have had to make up 
the expenditure from regular and increasing loans. We had 
evidence given to us of social unrest. Indeed, the statements 
we have heard that those military persons who were engaged in 
the outbreak in Japan last February were not really of the old 
military cast, but young officers who had risen from the dis- 
satisfied elements in the agricultural population, are in themselves 
an admission, I think, of the kind of social unrest which is going 
on in the country to-day; social unrest which might not matter 
very much at the present time, but which would be of immense 
importance, and a serious embarrassment to Japan, in the event 
of any outbreak of major hostilities, even if that outbreak occurred 
overseas. 

The exchanges between the Japanese group and the Chinese 
group were marked by suspicion on both sides, were outspoken 
and frank, and revealed the extent to which Japanese policy up 
to now has created an increasing anti-Japanese feeling in China, 
a feeling which ultimately must react against Japan, and, from 
all the signs that we could get, stimulate the cohesion and force- 
fulness of the Chinese on a really national basis. We seemed, 
at the Conference, to detect that although the Japanese defended 
their position with dignity and courage against a general and prac- 


1 Japan’s expenditure in armaments is going up by leaps and bounds: she 
spent about four hundred and forty million yen in 1931, one thousand and 
twenty million yen in the last completed financial year, and an increased estimate 
is budgeted for the current year. 
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tically unanimous opinion against them, the increasing difficulty 
of Japan’s position was realised by their delegation, and I felt, 
at any rate, that if they could get some settlement without loss 
of dignity, they would welcome a settlement with China. Of 
course it would have to be a settlement not too unfavourable to 
the general aims of Japan in that direction. 

I do not need now to explain the general case of the Japanese 
for expansion, since it is so well known. But it is perhaps just as 
well to mention the factors which do give them a strong case: a 
rapid industrial revolution ; an increasing population, so rapidly 
increasing that they must find work for an additional two hundred 
to two hundred and fifty thousand people each year; a limited 
territory, and a limited portion of the limited territory available for 
really effective agricultural production. It is necessary also to say 
that we observed how intense is the Japanese sensitiveness to any 
treatment which they consider makes them appear to be racially 
inferior. They brought to our notice once more their resentment 
at the manner of ending the Anglo-Japanese alliance. They 
remarked again upon the unfairness of treating them as inferiors 
which was implied in the policy of countries like the United 
States, Brazil and Australia of the bolted and barred door against 
Japanese emigration. They stressed again their resentment at 
not being regarded as of sufficient importance or equality to be 
allowed to complete a treaty on naval affairs on a common upper 
figure. They said again and again that it was not that they 
desired always to build up to the maximum figure allowed in a 
common upper figure, but they resented most strongly, as being 
a reflection on their racial position, the suggestion that they should 
hold an inferior position. They expounded at length, not only 
at the Conference, but in the technical conversations held between 
some of their trade representatives and some of our own British 
experts, their resentment of the special, as they regarded it, dis- 
criminating action by Great Britain and by other countries, 
against their trade expansion. They said that they could not 
understand why they should be meted out a different treatment 
with regard to their trade expansion than had been given to, say, 
Great Britain, and to other countries in the past, who had had 
to face the same type of problems of population and industrial 
development with which Japan was now faced, but who had got 
a very different cut from the deal when they were engaged in 
expansion. 

I come now to China. I confess that again and again during 
the course of the Conference I was a great deal more than moved 
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by the contributions of the Chinese delegation to the debate. 
They were of course far more able as linguists in putting their case 
to the Conference than the Japanese. But they presented a 
solid case on the disabilities under which they laboured, and at 
every stage contested the Japanese claims to further or continued 
expansion in China. In every respect they seemed to me to 
indicate that, hopeless of any effective intervention by the League 
of Nations or by major Powers like Great Britain and the United 
States of America, they are now determined themselves to 
complete their work for Chinese unity as a nation, and, if they are 
driven to it, to offer at all points armed resistance to further 
aggression by Japan. It appeared to me, and to be a fairly 
general opinion among all the other groups, that Chinese unity, 
whilst still weak, had really made great and rapid strides, and that 
the aggressive policy of Japan in North China was perhaps one of 
the biggest factors in promoting this growth of Chinese unity. 
I can see now in my mind’s eye at the Round Table a Chinese 
delegate replying to a claim by a Japanese delegate that what 
Japan really wanted was a united Chinese government if only it 
were friendly to Japan. I remember that the Chinese delegate 
said: “ This is the first I have heard of such a policy on the part 
of Japan. My experience in my home country has been always 
that your policy with us has been ‘ divide and rule.’ You do not 
want unity in China. You work for, you agitate for, you live for 
division in China, in order that Japan may progress and rule.” 
And he went on secondly to ask where the demands of Japan from 
a friendly Chinese government would end. He recited the use of 
the border incidents as the excuse for the manufacture of ever- 
increasing autonomous areas, with new administrations in each 
autonomous area, with new boundaries for each autonomous area 
and new incidents on the new boundaries as an excuse for expan- 
sion to the next autonomous area. As the end of the Conference 
approached the Chinese, to me, seemed more and more pessi- 
mistic, more determined in their utterances that China would seek 
recovery and redress, even though it was true that force was the 
only remedy. I think subsequent events, such as we have seen 
reported in The Times recently, of the new Japanese demands seem 
to indicate that our impression was correct, that unless some out- 
side intermediary can be produced to assist negotiations, both 
sides are rapidly drifting to hostilities the end of which cannot be 
foreseen, and which if they do break out must be of very grave 
importance to Great Britain as well as to certain other Great 
Powers. 
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After these rather discursive remarks about the position of the 
main Powers in regard to the Pacific, I will refer briefly to what we 
gleaned about the possibilities of ‘‘ peaceful change ” in the Pacific 
area. Iam indebted to Mr. Hubbard, the very able and energetic 
secretary of our Far Eastern department, for a summary of points 
under this head. I think, as he puts it, that the actual points 
which need to be considered in relation to peaceful change can be 
put under three main heads. The first is, the questions out- 
standing between Russia and Japan. These include, of course, the 
disputes with regard to the lease of the fishing rights round 
Sakhalin; the outstanding questions about certain customs and 
tariffs and trade rights; and a number of the usual boundary 
incidents with their aftermaths which have not been settled. 
From the speeches which were made at the Conference I feel very 
strongly that there is nothing really in the way of negotiations for 
peaceful change developing between the U.S.S.R. and Japan. 
No doubt Japan is highly nervous of the U.S.S.R. at the present 
time. No doubt there are large numbers of people in Japan who 
would have desired more rapid expansion on the continent than 
they achieved, who probably feel that they missed their chance in 
not undertaking that expansion earlier, and that the U.S.S.R. 
is now probably far too strong for them to expand in the direction 
they might otherwise have liked to take; but the special out- 
standing disputes between them could all be settled, from the 
speeches that I heard at the Conference, with very little difficulty, 
and there seems to be no special difficulty in which outside inter- 
mediaries would be needed. I believe that, from what was said 
at the Conference, they will get together, and I am not un- 
hopeful that the fishery question may be cleared up altogether, 
and that the recurring incidents, such as for example the case 
recently reported on the Manchurian border, might be kept from 
causing a conflagration at any time by setting up a regular sitting 
Boundary Commission to which they could be referred. 

The second of the three groups of questions to be considered 
in relation to peaceful change concerns matters primarily affecting 
China and Japan; questions like the maintenance or otherwise 
of a demilitarised zone between Manchukuo and China, the 
question of bringing to an end, as the Chinese desire, or of making 
some other settlement of the offence of the presence of Japanese 
troops on Chinese soil. There is the settlement of the very grave 
question of the robbing of the revenue of China by the smuggling 
which is going on, which it is claimed, and I think rightly, is 
fostered from Japanese sources. There is the question of 
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Japanese intervention, actual intervention, in various aspects of 
Chinese administration. They claim over and over again to 
interfere where they consider that Japanese subjects or prestige 
are not being dealt with properly by the Chinese authorities. 
Then there is the question of the maintenance of the Open Door 
and the economic development of China. Now up to the present 
the Japanese attitude has been: “‘ Hands off, all you others, with 
regard to any of these questions arising between China and our- 
selves.”” On this point I would like to say this by way of inter- 
polation. We had the advantage of private conversations with 
certain of the delegations which were very happy, very informative 
and very frank, and not least happy and not least frank were the 
talks we had in this private way with the Japanese delegation. I 
feel that these talks were such as to justify the impression that 
while, up to now, the “ hands-off policy ” has been predominant 
in the Japanese mind, a settlement might now be arranged by 
third-party mediation, such as was used, for example, in settling 
the Shanghai incident in 1933. Moreover, it seems likely that no 
settlement would be possible without some guarantee to China 
that, if it were signed, it would be faithfully observed. Perhaps, 
therefore, the need for some agreement to replace the Nine-Power 
Treaty is indicated. 

It has been suggested to me and to other British delegates that 
there is a case for the early calling of a conference of the principal 
Powers interested in the Pacific Ocean, including on this occasion 
not only thesignatories to the Nine-Power Treaty, but also the Union 
of Soviet Republics, in order to consider the revision of the posi- 
tion in the Far East so far as it has been affected by the events in 
1932. The preparation for such a conference, let alone the actual 
discussions in the Conference, would no doubt be a pretty arduous 
task, and would involve a great many difficulties, especially in 
view of the de facto position to-day of Manchukuo. Yet my own 
impression is, as a result of the discussions at Yosemite, that 
there is no better way of approaching the question at present, 
and whether we like it or not (when I say ‘‘ we”’ on this occasion 
I mean those people who hold my particular views about the 
Manchukuo incidents), if we are going to prevent a tremendous 
conflagration in the Far East by making some other form of 
settlement, we shall have to face the Manchukuo position in a more 
realistic manner than it has yet been faced by the Powers at 
Geneva. 

There were conversations at Yosemite with both the Chinese 
and with the Japanese on this question of Manchukuo. The 
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Japanese of course did not commit themselves very far. A 
suggestion was put forward that if China offered to recognise 
de jure as well as de facto the position in Manchukuo, in return for 
some guarantee from Japan that there would be no further 
encroachment into Chinese territory, the settlement might be 
obtained that way. The Japanese did not say very much about 
it, but said that they might consider it. The Chinese, however, 
as perhaps might be expected, objected to this kind of approach 
to the question. They took the view that the League having 
made a decision not to recognise Manchukuo, there could be no 
question now of the recognition de jure of Manchukuo without the 
agreement of China, and without it being done through Geneva. 
Nevertheless I am bound to tell you the facts, and I can see little 
hope of getting any effective progress with conversations towards a 
more general settlement in the Far East unless we are prepared to 
face up to what the actual position is with regard to Manchukuo. 

Arising out of the possibility of an agreement of the kind I 
have mentioned to take the place of the Nine-Power Treaty, 
there evolved discussions as to adjusted regional pacts for the 
Pacific. It was felt that, even if it were possible to get a new 
agreement in place of the Nine-Power Treaty, it would not be 
likely to maintain peace for any length of time unless its pro- 
visions and commitments could be guaranteed. Further, that 
if there were among the ten Powers who would then be parties 
to the agreement any who were likely to break away from the 
commitments, then there must be some means of exercising 
sanctions against them. When this was discussed, the Japanese 
indicated that they could not contemplate any pact whatever 
which involved any kind of sanctions. But it must be recorded 
that unless some approach is made on these lines, which in itself 
would give a breathing space, the outbreak of hostilities is 
practically certain. That is my view; the only question being as 
to the time and as to how far that time may be affected by 
European preoccupation. The Japanese delegates denied to me 
that there was any agreement between Japan and Germany, but 
there was at least sufficient evidence here and there to make one 
feel that Japan’s tempo of advance in the Far East has perhaps 
been slowed down for the last twelve months or so because of her 
various difficulties, but that any outbreak in Europe which might 
be said to affect largely the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, and possibly 
France, would be a convenient and suitable opportunity for Japan 
to renew the quicker tempo of her advance. 

To me it is obviously in British interests that a settlement 
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should be arrived at. A conference of the kind we attended at 
Yosemite, and the work of Chatham House, are not intended to 
do the work of governments, nor to do the work of Foreign 
Offices. Yet I hope I shall not be accused of going too far when 
I say that I hope an opportunity will soon be made, as a result 
of the talks that we have had, of discussing between the govern- 
ments in a more formal way the possibility of a conference of 
the kind I have indicated. 

There are three final points that I can only very briefly touch 
upon. The first which I should like to mention is my impression 
of Dominion reactions to the problems that we discussed. I 
am bound to say that I, personally, was rather disappointed with 
the outlook of the Dominions upon one of the problems which so 
vitally affects the British Commonwealth. I do not find in the 
speech of Mr. Mackenzie King at Geneva the other day anything 
which is much out of harmony with the views expressed to us, 
and very forcibly expressed, by the Canadian group. I remember 
a very eminent member of the group saying that, much as he him- 
self desired Empire support of collective security, the position of 
Canada in that respect had deteriorated to such an extent, because 
of the action of the British Government in the last twelve months, 
that if there were now a question of Canada being involved in 
support of collective security, he thought it would lead to actual 
civil disturbances. Coming from such an eminent man in such a 
way, I thought that it was a very strong statement. A very loyal 
supporter of the Commonwealth from British Columbia said that 
they had had a very strong branch out there of the League of 
Nations Union, and had wholeheartedly supported collective 
security, but they were rapidly falling away from it, because of the 
experience of the last twelve months. As he picturesquely put it : 
“Tf Haile Selassie had stayed with his troops in Ethiopia, and 
Mr. Eden had resigned when his policy could not be carried 
through, we would still be in favour of collective security in 
Canada.” 

The Australian position I found perhaps not quite so advanced 
as that, but nevertheless very hesitant. I found less trust than I 
had anticipated in the belief that the growing strength of the 
U.S.S.R. would keep Japan sufficiently in check to allay anxiety 
in Australia. I found the Australians less liable to count upon the 
strength of the British Navy, and much more inclined to proceed 
with an adequate provision of air bases and aviation machines for 
the aerial defence of Australia. I found that in regard to trade 
questions in the Pacific (I hope I shall not be accused of being 
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partisan in indicating that they were very anxious to make the 
best of both worlds) they wanted a completely preferential market 
in Great Britain, but an absolute freedom to trade wherever else 
they liked, and that the one thing we could not do was to adopt 
exactly the same policy. They did point, however, to the fact 
that they had been involved in one difficulty with Japan because 
of their attempt to get better terms with her in regard to their 
wool exports. 

The New Zealand delegation [ found, although there is now a 
Labour administration in New Zealand, as loyal to the ideal of the 
Commonwealth and to collective security as could be wished in 
the present somewhat mixed and difficult circumstances. 

There is a further question I should like to mention. We 
have had a good deal of difficulty in Great Britain with our 
overseas trade, because of the rapidity at which certain 
Japanese products have been developed and because of their low 
prices. Mr. Barnard Ellinger, a very able delegate, coined the 
phrase that: ‘‘ One of the troubles of the Japanese expansion 
was not that she was expanding at all, but that she was rushing 
unnecessarily into our markets like a bull in a China shop.” And 
in fact figures were produced to show that in many cases lines of 
goods were being sold in markets formerly controlled by British 
exports at prices so low as not merely to capture the market for the 
particular line of goods, but to affect the marketing of much more 
expensive and different classes of goods. This is especially so in 
the textile industry. You will be familiar with the fact that in 
1934 discussions broke down between industrial representatives of 
the textile industry in Japan and industrial representatives of the 
same industry in England, that since then the British government 
has been taking steps to impose quotas upon Japanese imports 
into the Crown Colonies. This was certainly giving a great 
deal of anxiety and some annoyance to the Japanese. As a 
result of the conversations between technical representatives of the 
British and the Japanese groups it was agreed that there is room, 
not perhaps at the moment for reopening the whole of the cotton 
textile agreement, but for opening industrial discussions with a 
view to getting reciprocal trade agreements in smaller industries, 
on the lines that have already been settled in the electric light 
industry, and thus paving the way to a series of trade agreements 
that would make things easier for our industrialists, and at the 
same time not hold back the legitimate expansion of overseas trade 
by Japan. I was at pains to explain to the Japanese group that 
Great Britain, as a country, did not resent at all the entry of Japan 
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as a great nation into the general markets of the world; that we 
had heard a great deal about the entry of Germany into the 
markets of the world before the War, and that there had been 
great agitation in Great Britain to raise special barriers against 
German exports at that time; but that, after a few years of agita- 
tion, we had discovered that although Germany had been rapidly 
increasing her exports, she had also become the principal European 
customer of British exports, and that from the point of view of 
pure expansion of trade we had nothing really to fear. If we knew 
that behind Japan’s general expansion there was a proper care 
for her own industrial population in such a way that, with the 
growth of her exports, the consumptive demands of her own 
people would increase, with compensatory effects upon the trade 
of ourselves and of other countries, I said that I believed we could 
make progress. 

My last point is a word or two about Anglo-American coopera- 
tion. I felt very strongly in the United States, at the Conference 
and afterwards, how vastly important it is in present circumstances 
that we should improve the situation between our two countries. 
I felt as I talked to them over there how stupid people are on both 
sides of the ocean at the moment. We seem to talk at each other 
without understanding each other properly. We did not, as 
Admiral Taylor, a member of our group, put it, understand each 
other’s jokes. The general attitude is one which ought to be got 
over. There are outstanding points which ought to be cleared up. 
The reaction after the Stimson Note on Manchuria has never been 
completely removed from American minds. The real position, 
however some of us may criticise it, of Great Britain in regard to 
Ethiopia has never been fairly put in the United States. You 
still hear people talking in America about the Naval misunder- 
standing of 1927 and 1928, although that was ante to the Naval 
Conference of 1930. And I found among the business men in New 
York, just a few days before I sailed, a reaction against Great 
Britain for our present treatment of our War Debt to America, 
put in such a way as would seem in their minds to preclude any 
possibility of influential and powerful people in America ever being 
called upon, or ever accepting, in future any effective cooperation 
with Great Britain in matters of real world importance. That is 
the position. It seems all the more urgently necessary to me that 
we should do what we can to improve it. For the misunder- 
standing, it seems to me, which exists in the minds of other Powers 
with regard to what the action of Great Britain will be, what the 
action of the United States will be, in any given crisis, either in 
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Europe or in the Far East, is so contributory to unsettlement that 
it may be said to lead even to an increase of the danger of hostilities, 
whereas even though the United States is at present outside the 
League of Nations, a real understanding that, in all causes of right, 
her known and general goodwill and her devotion to human causes 
would be effectively harnessed with us in the cause of truth, peace 
and understanding, would do much for the peace of the world. 
I do beg of all of us who are interested at all in these major 
questions to do what we can to see that these two great peoples 
step together in the quest of the general objective of a lasting 
peace. 
Summary of Discussion. 


LIEvUT.-COLONEL H. St. C. SMALLWOOD said that while he did not 
defend Japanese methods of expansion, it was obvious that Japan must 
find some outlet for her increasing population; had the Conference 
made any suggestions which might help her in her peculiar position ? 


Mr. ALEXANDER in reply said that he was reminded of a question 
put during the Conference: ‘“‘ Will the Japanese delegation tell us 
what real help they have had with their population problem, as a result 
of all their expansion of territory? ’’; to this the Japanese had found 
no answer. He believed that the physical transfer of population was 
almost infinitesimal. The Japanese did not want to go to Korea or 
Formosa, because they found it hard to make a living against the much 
more economically-living Chinese. He thought that the problem was 
linked with the general question of raw materials. Japan might be 
helped by being given adequate access to raw materials, in order that 
she might develop her industrial side. That could only be done if 
the comparatively small group of powerful capitalists now controlling 
and exploiting industry in Japan were prepared to give adequate social 
reform, enabling the common people to buy out of their earnings from 
industrial export. 


SIR FREDERICK WHYTE reminded the audience that Mr. Tsurumi 
had said in the previous week that, contrary to the general impression, 
Japanese migration to Manchuria, particularly North Manchuria, had 
reached considerable proportions. Was it proving to be a promising 
national home, contrary to expectations? 

He agreed that there was nothing inherent in the present relations of 
the Soviet Union and the Japanese Empire which need necessarily lead 
to war, but, as Mr. Giinther Stein had said in his latest book, Far East in 
Ferment, it all depended on the degree of statesmanship on both sides. 


Mr. ALEXANDER said he had no exact statistics on the first point. 
With regard to the possible solution of difficulties between Japan and 
Russia, he had gained the impression, mentioned in his address, that 
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both sides would welcome a settlement, and indeed a well-founded 
rapprochement, although the Japanese stressed the dangers caused by 
Communist propaganda to the social structure of Japan. 


Mr. WILLIAM TEELING asked if Mr. Alexander had any information 
as to the probable future of the Philippines. Were the Americans likely 
to stay, and if not, what was Japanese feeling ? 

Referring to Japanese emigration, Mr. Teeling said that he had been 
in Manchukuo last March, and the only Japanese settlements which 
were in any sense a success were those of bank clerks and business 
people, who were following Japanese interests. He had been out to 
one or two so-called Japanese settlements only about fifteen miles from 
the cities, and on each occasion he and the Consul who accompanied 
him were warned by the Japanese Consul that he could take no re- 
sponsibility for their safety. They had usually travelled with a wagon- 
load of armed guards. They found these settlements were highly 
financed by Japan, usually by different religious sects, and had gates 
defended with barbed wire, electrified at night. They could not be 
said to be a success. The only justification for the Japanese claim that 
their colonisation was successful was that the Koreans seemed to be 
going in, and the Japanese were apt to call their own colonials, “‘ Japan- 
ese.” The Koreans certainly were going into Manchukuo in large 
numbers. With regard to Formosa, the Japanese had held it for forty 
years, and at the moment they had fifty-two Japanese families settled 
on the land. They hoped to reach the number of a hundred families 
very soon. Inthe towns they had actually about two hundred thousand 
Japanese, but they were engaged in Japanese business interests. 
Mr. Teeling did not think any genuine claim could be made that these 
colonies were a success from the point of view of settling the Japanese 
population. Such few hundreds who did go to Manchukuo were usually 
unemployed who were pushed out of Tokyo. 


Mr. ALEXANDER said that there had been a discussion at the Con- 
ference concerning the possibility of a Pact for the neutralisation of the 
Philippines. The Japanese had seemed inclined to welcome this, and 
the Filipinos themselves raised no objection. There seemed to be an 
impression in certain American quarters that they had left not so 
much from a general desire to liquidate commitments, as at the insti- 
gation of Cuban sugar interests in the lobbies, and it was thought that 
if there was a real threat at any future time to Manila, the United States 
would return at once in an endeavour to prevent any encroachment by 
Japan. 

VicE-ADMIRAL C. V. UsBornE considered that the ultimate key to 
all the intricacies of the present situation lay in the words “‘ in all 
causes of right,’’ which the speaker had used in connection with Anglo- 


American cooperation. He himself felt that where our policy had been 
guided by considerations of right, rather than by considerations of 
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expediency, it had won the support not only of the Dominions, but of 
the United States of America, There was a common standard of right 
for English-speaking peoples, and if we were less timorous in committing 
ourselves to it, we should find undreamed-of support. 

He asked for further information as to China’s capacity to resist 
aggression on the part of Japan. In spite of their growing sense of 
unity, would any such resistance be more effective than it had been in 
the past? She had no cohesion, no knowledge and no military unity. 
He himself had personal experience of Chinese unwillingness to accept 
advice or tuition from Europeans. They had never allowed the naval 
officers we had sent them on mission to do anything, such was their 
amour propre. Was there any chance that the League of Nations might 
persuade China to submit to some sort of tutelage which would enable 
her to organise her military forces? He considered that a balance of 
power between Japan and China in the Far East was the one thing 
which could keep things quiet for the next twenty or thirty years. 


Mr. ALEXANDER replied that he greatly appreciated Vice-Admiral 
Usborne’s comments. He agreed that if we had really followed 
fundamental principles during the last eighteen years, we should not 
be in the world mess in which we found ourselves to-day, and we should 
have had a different measure of support from others. 

With regard to Chinese unity and power of resistance, it certainly 
was true that, in place of something very broken and sectional, you 
now had some form of national government in China, however weak 
and however many exchequer difficulties it might have. It had suc- 
ceeded in breaking up the Red Army into small units, and in exercising 
national authority to a large degree. This was perhaps the first stage 
towards a national army. Whether that unified army would be raised 
in a year, or two years, or in a considerable time could not be prophesied, 
but we were certainly witnessing a national renaissance. 


Lorp ADDINGTON wished for information on the fundamental 
principles to be followed in obtaining American cooperation. Secondly, 
he asked whether Mr. Alexander thought a conference could be as- 
sembled in time to solve any of the problems with which we were at 
present faced in the Far East. What were the fundamental principles 
on which mediation could be based? Could we agree that the main 
outlet for Japanese expansion was going to be industrial, rather than in 
the moving of population? Could we agree upon the question of access 
to raw materials and to markets? 


Mr. ALEXANDER thought that the first step in the matter of Anglo- 
American cooperation was to get rid of some of the anti-British feeling 
in America. Once that was done, it might be possible to proceed along 
the lines of a regional pact in the Pacific to include the United States. 
He had felt a little doubt about this pact, because he felt that we 
should be committed to vast liabilities in assisting the United States in 
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her Far Eastern difficulties, without getting a quid pro quo of her 
adhesion in European matters, but on the whole he thought it would 
be worth while to explore the idea further. If you got the American 
people to cooperate in a part of the world in which they thought they 
had interests, you might possibly get wider cooperation later on. A 
start could be made in that direction. 

He could not say whether or not the conference he proposed to 
take the place of the Nine-Power Treaty would be in time to prevent an 
outbreak in the Far East, but if it were known that such a conference 
were going to take place, that knowledge might give a breathing space. 

He felt that the outlet for Japanese expansion should be industrial, 
and that in any conference, the problem of raw materials ought to be 
fearlessly faced. In the course of discussions on raw materials at 
Yosemite Mr. Alexander felt that a good deal of the talk of the diffi- 
culties in obtaining them had been exploded; when it was analysed, it 
came down to a fear that a country might not be able to get raw 
materials in war-time. That must be borne in mind in all discussions 
of the problem. 


Str HERBERT SAMUEL (in the Chair) said that the question of raw 
materials appeared to be the very essence of the matter, and the strategic 
aspect of this question must not be lost sight of; the fact that peoples 
needed raw materials particularly in time of war was not to be considered 
irrelevant, since we were not living in a world of perpetual peace, and a 
stoppage of essential materials might destroy a nation as surely as 
battle or famine. If the tension could be relieved by the effects of 
general world recovery being felt in Japan, if the people of Japan found 
that their standard of living was steadily rising, then they might 
become less disturbing elements in the world. It was economic distress 
which contributed to political unrest, both internally and externally. 

Another important factor in the situation, which had not been 
mentioned that evening, was the absurd smallness of the trade of China. 
China had twenty per cent. of the world’s population, and only two 
per cent. of the world’s trade. If there could be an economic develop- 
ment in China, with a mounting revenue, growing prosperity among the 
people and better communications, there would be more prospect of 
that unification and solidification of China, which was so desirable in 
the interests of peace in that part of the world. A helpless China was a 
tempting bait to her neighbours. 

The position of the League of Nations in the Far East was now no 
better than it was in 1933, perhaps even worse. There never had been 
any system of collective security in the Far East. Of the five Great 
Powers concerned, the United States was not a member, Russia had 
not been at that time a member, Japan was the country at fault, France 
had interests of a minor character and was preoccupied in Europe, and 
there remained only ourselves. The situation was scarcely improved 
to-day, for, without effective cooperation between the five Great Powers, 
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there could be no real system of collective security in the Far East. 
The United States was likely to withdraw still further. They were all 
familiar with the habit of the tortoise which drew its head into its shell 
in the presence of danger. When a nation did the same thing, it was 
called “‘ the new technique of neutrality.’’ 

The general impression produced by Mr. Alexander’s frank survey 
of the discussions at Yosemite was that, in his view, a conflict between 
Japan and China was practically inevitable, although he took a more 
hopeful view of the northern situation between Japan and Russia. 
The immense growth of Russia’s military strength in the Far East was 
probably some guarantee against hostilities and the strengthening of 
China would have the same effect. 

But whenever you saw a tendency in a certain direction in world 
affairs, and imagined that in two or three years you would find that 
tendency bringing about consequences along the same direction, you 
were as likely as not to find that the situation which needed your 
attention was in quite a different place. A zig-zag was more likely to 
be followed than a straight line. In world events, the prognostications 
of observers were hardly ever realised, and the one hopeful feature of 
the situation was that so many people were now prophesying war ! 

Another fact which was not wholly unimportant was that the 
Olympic Games were to be held in Japan in 1940. Sir Herbert thought 
that with a people as proud as the Japanese, and as eager to come into 
the full current of world civilisation, that fact might weigh with them, 
and possibly be a certain deterrent to disturbing adventures. 

When all was said and done, it was ideas which ruled actions. Ideas 
could be modified; they might yield to argument, to experience, to 
all kinds of influences. Ideas, as Hegel said, had hands and feet. It 
might well be that such forces at work in Japan might produce a new 
philosophy, a philosophy of preference for peace rather than war. 


Mr. ALEXANDER agreed with Sir Herbert as to the fallibility of 
human prediction, but pointed out that if the conditions which made 
for war were present, we must do our best to prevent their materialising. 

He was reminded of the final rapporteur’s speech at the Conference, 
in which he said: ‘‘ Ideas are like stones. You either build with them, 
or you throw them at people.’’ He hoped that they would be able to 
use their ideas for building. 














SEARCHLIGHTS ON THE PACIFIC 
By G. E. HuBBARD 





Last August the Sixth Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, including a group from Great Britain appointed by 
Chatham House, met in the Yosemite Valley of California to discuss 
international problems within the Pacific Area. 

In preparation for the Conference the Councils representing 
the Institute of Pacific Relations in each of the member-countries 
had furnished monographs on some aspect or other of Far Eastern 
affairs, and similar contributions came from the secretariats of the 
League of Nations and of the International Labour Office in Geneva. 

There resulted from this a small library of publications, ranging, 
in size, from full-sized books to short pamphlets, and, in scope, from 
general surveys of international relations to such specialised topics 
as the new sea-route to the Far East via the Arctic Ocean. 

Though primarily intended as documentation for the conference, 
this collection contains many publications which will undoubtedly 
be of value to Chatham House members and others whose interests 
extend to any of the parts of the world comprised within the “‘ Pacific 
Area.” It is with the object of giving wider publicity to the material 
here available that the Far Eastern Research Secretary of Chatham 
House, Mr. G. E. Hubbard, has been asked to write the following 


review. 


Humourists at Yosemite, where immense waterfalls descending 
from the Sierra are a special feature of the Valley, were wont to 
exercise their wit in comparing these roaring cascades with the 
verbal cataracts which gushed from the Conference meetings. 
This cynical reflection upon the delegates’ oratory may, or may 
not, have been justified, but at least one may say that the stream 
of round-table discussion flowed over a rock-bed of solid fact, in 
the shape of a documentation embodying no small amount of 
expert knowledge and the results of a considerable quantity of 
special research. 

The “data papers”’ as presented to the Conference were 
divided according to the nationality of the writers, the con- 
tributors being—beside the Central Secretariat—the I.P.R. 
National Councils in the round dozen of countries which make up 
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the present membership of the Institute, namely (in alphabetical 
order), Australia, Canada, China, France, Great Britain, Hawaii, 
Japan, Holland and the Netherlands—Indies, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, the United States of America, and the U.S.S.R. For 
the purpose of the present review the documentation has been 
regrouped under subjects as a more convenient arrangement for 
readers with particular interests. 


I 


We may take, as the first group, the papers which deal with 
international relations within the geographical compass of the 
I.P.R.—the relations, that is, between nations which lie in the 
Pacific area or which, like Great Britain, France and Holland, 
though situated outside it, have vital interests ‘within it. To 
revert to the simile used for the title of this review, we have in 
this set of papers a circle of searchlights playing on the subject 
from all sides of the Pacific. Australia contributes Australia and 
the Far East, a book composed of eight separate studies on diplo- 
matic and trade relations. It is typical of what was referred to in 
the Conference agenda as “ the changing balance of forces in the 
Pacific Area” that although Australia is far from being obsessed 
with the ‘‘ Japanese danger,” yet it is relations with Japan which 
bulk largest in these studies. On the economic side the book 
discusses especially how Australia’s economy is affected by the 
switching of her trade from Europe to the Far East, a subject to 
which Mr. Ronald Walker contributes a useful ‘“‘ economist’s 
approach.” As the volume has already been reviewed in the 
January-February 1936 issue of International Affairs we may leave 
it to pass on to other Australian ‘‘ data papers ”’ on the international 
situation, namely, a collection of essays on Australian Foreign 
Policy and a study of Australia’s Position tn the Pacific. Besides 
contributions from leading Australians, we have an interesting 
paper from the angle of home politics by the present Secretary of 
State for the Dominions, the result of a visit which Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald paid to the Queensland branch of the Australian 
Institute of International Affairs when he attended the opening of 
Sydney Harbour bridge in the autumn of 1934. 

Canada’s outlook on the Pacific is given in a paper by Professor 
Norman MacKenzie included in the volume entitled Canadian 
Papers. Accepting the axiom that good relations with the 
United States is ‘‘ the key-stone”” of Canadian foreign policy, 
Professor MacKenzie examines Canada’s position in the event of a 
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clash arising between the United States and a Pacific Power, say, 
for the sake of example, Japan. ‘‘ The Monroe Doctrine applies 
north of the 49th parallel as well as south of the Rio Grande ”— 
hence, in large part, Canada’s feeling of immunity from attack and 
her modest expenditure on armaments; but equally Canada is a 
“ corridor ”’ which her big neighbour would certainly wish to make 
use of in any warlike operations on the Pacific side. This con- 
sideration leads the writer to the important finding that if the 
United States went to war “it would prove extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, for Canada to maintain her neutrality.”’ 

Coming to British papers, we have A British View of Pacific 
Affairs in 1936 by Sir Frederick Whyte, assisted by a consultative 
group of Chatham House members. An analysis of the situation 
in the Far East ends with the conclusion that in this part of the 
world ‘‘ it can hardly be denied that the British Commonwealth, 
the United States and the Soviet Union have, each in its way and 
measure, reason to apprehend the possibility of a challenge to their 
vital interests,’ and should therefore ‘“‘ know the point at which 
vital interests must be defended.’’ For Great Britain the vital 
point is found to be “ possibly Hong Kong and, certainly, Singa- 
pore, which is the gate to India and the link with Australia.” 

As further documentation on the Far East situation seen from 
a British viewpoint, Chatham House distributed to the Con- 
ference reprints of the relevant sections of Professor Toynbee’s 
annual Survey of International Affairs. The United States 
Council followed the same procedure by furnishing copies of The 
United States in World Affairs, 1935-36. In both the British and 
American surveys the authors give special weight to the famous 
Amau Declaration and its implications for China and for the 
occidental Powers with interests in the Far East. 

The Netherlands Indies are, of course, keenly affected by 
Japan’s expansion in the full sense of the term. The strategic 
aspect, in which the control of oil fields stands very much to the 
fore, was perhaps too delicate a subject to be dealt with in pub- 
lished form, and, for their study of international relations, the 
Amsterdam Council of the Institute contented itself with an 
analysis of the Economic Relations of the Netherlands Indies with 
other Far Eastern Countries. After describing the position of the 
one million and a quarter Chinese living in Netherlands Indian 
territory and the leading part which they have in the past played 
in the economic affairs of the Islands, Mr. Van Walree proceeds to 
show how the Chinese settler is being pushed into the background 
by the Japanese trader, backed up by “ the advance work of the 
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Japanese storekeeper,” which in the interior “is still spreading 
to all sorts of out-of-the-way places,” as well as by the advantage 
derived from the close interlocking of Japanese industry, trade and 
shipping. The Dutch experience, as described in this monograph, 
affords a typical example of the system by which Japanese 
economic penetration is making such rapid headway all over the 
Far East, to the perturbation of populations and officials, not 
least in British Malaya. 

Another country which is found to be turning a nervous eye in 
Japan’s direction is the Philippine Islands. With the prospect 
of final divorce from the United States looming less than ten years 
ahead, the islanders are naturally concerned about their powers of 
self-protection as an independent republic-to-be. The neutralisa- 
tion of the Philippines by international agreement has lately been a 
good deal under discussion, and the “ pros” and ““cons ”’ of this 
suggested solution (which, as the writer points out, is presumably 
incompatible with America’s retention of naval bases in the 
islands) are fully discussed in a paper bearing the title Neutraliza- 
tion of the Philippines by Dr. Regala. 


II 


It will already be obvious that our various “ searchlights ”’ 
tend to converge on Japan, and when we come to the next group 
of “data papers ’’—those which deal with bilateral relations 
between Pacific countries—we again find attention focussed on the 
Sino-Japanese situation. Of this situation we are given the 
picture from both sides. Japan gives her viewpoint in Recent 
Developments in Sino-Japanese Relations, and China, hers, in Sino— 
Japanese Relations since the Tongku Truce (i.e. from the middle of 
1933 to the end of 1935). The latter describes the “‘ duck policy ”’ 
of Japan (‘all quiet on the surface, great agitation below ’’) in 
what is perhaps the best available chronology of the happenings of 
those two years—as seen, bien entendu, through Chinese spectacles. 
Mr. Ozaki’s treatment is less narrative in form and more analytical. 
Seeing “‘ the two nations standing face to face on the edge of a 
precipice,” and believing that, in this state of affairs, outspoken 
statements of viewpoints are more useful than “ empty phrases 
about the goodwill of neighbours,” he acts on his creed by giving 
a frank exposé of the view which Japan takes of the North China 
problem, of the communist situation and of the position of 
‘third parties” in Chinese affairs. As regards the first, “ the 
North China problem ”’ is said to ‘‘ represent a development which 
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(for Japan) has become inevitable’’; as regards the last, the 
author’s final remark is a reassertion of the ‘‘ Amau”’ doctrine 
that ‘‘ China’s economic problems should be dealt with only after 
consultation with Japan—and with Japan’s collaboration.”’ 


III 


From external we pass to the internal affairs of the countries 
round the Pacific. Practically every member-country produced 
for the Conference a document or more on domestic developments. 
Readers whose primary interest lies in the British Commonwealth 
will find up-to-date information on economic movements in the 
Pacific Dominions during what we may, I hope without overmuch 
optimism, refer to as the “recovery period.” Those interested in 
China can learn much regarding various phases of Chinese recon- 
struction—in itself the most important factor, in the long run, 
of the whole Far Eastern issue; those particularly concerned with 
Japan can consult a compendium (eleven papers in all) of Japan’s 
economic problems—much of it a summary, by the way, of research 
work carried on in the last few years under the I.P.R.’s own 
auspices. We are also shown how the Netherlands Indies battled 
with world depression, how the Philippine Islands are facing up to 
the ‘‘ hardening-off ”’ process which economic separation from the 
United States spells for the Filipinos; we are told what Russia is 
doing to develop Eastern Siberia and her Arctic territories (with 
side-lights on her economic and social experiments as a whole), 
what has happened in the last five years in Manchuria (both 
generally and with special reference to railways and monetary 
policy) and, finally, in the case of the British Empire and the 
United States, we have papers to explain the effects on the former 
of the Ottawa Agreements and to describe the experiments made 
by the latter under the New Deal in agricultural adjustment, 
unemployment relief, business administration, foreign trade policy, 
etc. Economic topics are, as the reader will have seen, greatly in 
the majority, and the one purely “ political ”’ paper represented in 
this category is the Japanese paper describing the Red Influence in 
China. 

Out of such a mass of material one can select but the smallest 
fraction for individual notice, and the reader must be left to gather 
the nature of the rest from the titles in the list to be found at the 
end of this article, where the order follows the arrangement 
adopted in the text. Taking, however, a few of the more notable, 
the papers on Chinese reconstruction command special attention, 
both for intrinsic merit and for the reason already mentioned, 
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namely the importance of the movement in the shaping of Far 
Eastern politics as a whole. Is China developing quickly enough 
into a strong, unified and well-organised State to make possible 
her escape from outside political domination? Those who are 
asking this question—one of intimate concern to other countries 
than China, and not least to Great Britain—will find help in dis- 
covering the answer by reading what Dr. Franklin Ho has to say 
of the all-important aspect of Rural Economic Reconstruction 
and what his colleague, Mr. C. M. Chang, writes of A New Govern- 
ment for Rural China. These he may well follow up by reading the 
penetrating criticism of China’s reconstruction movement as a 
whole by a foreign expert, Mr. George Taylor. Another Chinese 
contribution to the Conference, a book of 450 pages on The Growth 
and Industrialisation of Shanghai, will appeal particularly to the 
interest of those who have mercantile connections with that great 
Eastern emporium. Dr. Lieu’s study is the outcome of five years’ 
work carried on with I.P.R. funds and with the collaboration of 
several departments of the Chinese National Government. 

The chief value of the Japanese “‘ domestic” papers is the 
information which they give about the little-known, but extremely 
important, factor in Japanese trade competition, the so-called 
‘small industries’ in Japan. In the case of cotton piece-goods 
alone, these small industries are estimated to supply one half 
of the exports. Professor Uyeda, one of Japan’s best-known 
economists, is the author of the seven short monographs on these 
industries supplied to the Conference. He made a further con- 
tribution which aroused particular interest among those members 
of the British delegation to the Conference who specialised in the 
problems of trade competition between Great Britain and Japan. 
This was his paper entitled Recent Developments of Japanese 
Foreign Trade ; Restrictive Policies and Attempts at Trade Agree- 
ments, which throws a highly illuminating light upon the method 
which is being pursued in Japan in order to forestall further closings 
of the door in international markets against Japanese exports. 
The method consists in voluntary restrictive arrangements on the 
part of manufacturers’ and exporters’ associations in Japan, and 
it is one which seemed at least to the British “ experts’ at Yose- 
mite to offer the most promising way of approach to a situation 
which is serious already and liable to become even more so. 

There are a good many readers who are likely to be curious as 
to how Manchukuo has developed under the new régime. To 
them one can commend the five papers listed under the heading of 
Manchuria, four written by Japanese and one by an American. 
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Mr. Kanai of the South Manchurian Railways gives perhaps the 
most comprehensive account in his Economic Development of 
Manchukuo, though one regrets his reticence when dealing with 
the Mongol province of Hsingan (the most interesting politically) 
about which he limits himself to such banal scraps of information 
as that the Mongols are lamaistic and depend for their fuel on 
cattle dung. Mr. Stewart, as a neutral observer, gives a descrip- 
tion of Manchurian progress which it is interesting to compare 
with the accounts of the Japanese writers. His somewhat less 
favourable conclusions in regard to the question of what profit 
Japan is reaping from her Manchurian adventure are summed up in 
the opinion which he expresses that “ the gains to Japan of the 
Manchurian adventure have so far been small, and it is 
problematical what the large-scale benefits will be.”’ 

There is a definite element of romance attaching to the series 
of Russian papers, describing conditions and experiments in the 
Soviet Far East. Their account of the taming to human uses of 
‘“‘ jungles which (before the recent development) contained more 
tigers than human beings,” of illimitable stretches of frozen 
tundra and faiga and of seas which are navigable only by the most 
powerful modern ice-breakers guided on their way by aircraft, 
gives to the U.S.S.R. “‘ data papers ’’ an agreeable adventurous 
flavour. In them we are shown the results of Moscow’s Five 
Year Plans as applied to the Far East—involving, up to the present 
an investment of nearly 5000 million roubles—under whose 
stimulus migration, mechanisation and collectivisation have 
brought about an economic development which has very materially 
contributed to the ‘“‘ change in the balance of forces in the Pacific 
Area ” which the conference had met to discuss. 

Turning to the other side of the Pacific, the domestic studies 
supplied by the United States Council consist in the main of a 
fairly exhaustive autopsy of the N.R.A. which, as the author of 
one paper says, “‘ was dead before the Supreme Court counted it 
out,” while the Canadian Council in The Canadian Economy and the 
Depression (published already in 1934) gives a general conspectus 
of Canadian economic conditions with special attention devoted to 
central banking. 


IV 


Under trade and trade competition we may group another set 
of the ‘‘ data papers.” The chief contribution which Chatham 
House itself made to the conference documentation can be 
mentioned under this head, Eastern Industrialisation and its 
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Effects on the West having been written for the purpose of throwing 
light on the growth of competition from oriental countries in the 
manufacturing industries. Dr. Lieu’s book on the industrialisa- 
tion of Shanghai has already been mentioned and if we add further 
Japanese Trade and Industry (a book of over 600 pages issuing from 
the Mitsubishi Economic Research Bureau), we have here a trilogy 
of studies of that very pregnant phenomenon, the growth of manu- 
facturing enterprise in the East (the Chatham House study 
includes, by the way, India). 

The United States, much less concerned with external trade 
problems and showing a recent tendency towards commercial 
isolationism, has nevertheless been more active than is generally 
supposed in attempts at foreign trade regulation, and in The 
Foreign Trade Policy of the United States Mr. Lockwood gives a 
useful description of the various bilateral agreements—fourteen 
in all—which the Roosevelt régime had concluded up to June 
1936 with the object of reducing trade barriers. The book 
provides an illuminating commentary on America’s trade policy 
under the New Deal and its relationship to the attempts which 
are being made towards world economic adjustment. “In the 
sharpening competition for new investment opportunities, new 
markets and new sources of raw materials, the United States will,” 
he suggests, “‘ play an increasingly active réle.’”’ The new trade 
agreements are based on such an assumption, and they indicate 
“that the practical issue is not whether the United States will 
adopt a policy of self-containment or not, but whether it will 
revise its economic foreign policy in such a way as to help stabilise 
international economic relations and to mitigate economic con- 
flict.” Trade and Trade Rivalry between the United States and 
Japan serves to illustrate some of the export trade problems which 
the Roosevelt policy is thus attempting to deal with. 

Turning from the views of a high protectionist to those of a 
low tariff member of the “ Pacific” family, free-trade enthusiasts 
will find comfort in the perusal of The Netherlands Indies during 
the Depression, the author of which takes great pains to explain 
the essentially transitory nature of the restrictive measures which 
the Government in Batavia has had to adopt in dealing with 
Japanese competition. Messrs. de Wilde and Moll conclude 
their study of the present situation with a strong insistence on 
“the reluctance with which the country as a whole deviated 
from its time-honoured policy of free trade, and its sincere and 
general hope that the present forced suspension of that policy 
may eventually prove to have been of a temporary character.” 
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V 


A few ‘‘ data papers’ remain which have failed to fit them- 
selves into any of our pigeon-holes. Two bear on the problem 
to which the discussions at the Conference finally led up, namely, 
the problem of the “ peaceful adjustment” of international 
friction and disagreements within the Pacific area. In his essay 
on Responsibility for Peace and War in the Pacific, Professor Angus 
of British Columbia argues that the Western Powers are them- 
selves heavily responsible for excesses of Japanese foreign policy 
by their action in stifling her efforts at peaceful economic expan- 
sion. ‘Sensible agreements”’ with Japan would be the real 
guarantee of peace, but as regards the prospect of this, the writer 
is deeply pessimistic—“ the course which unfortunately the West 
is most likely to follow is to let China suffer heavily for the fear 
that the economic policy of the Western countries has aroused in 
Japan, and at the same time to abuse Japan as the villain of the 
piece.” 

Whether or not we accept this diagnosis of the causes of dis- 
cord in the Far East, no one will question that the discord exists. 
The international concert, in the Far East as in Europe, is painfully 
out of tune. How much is the fault of the players, how much of 
their instruments? Diplomatic Machinery in the Pacific Area, if 
it does not actually answer this question, throws much light on 
the subject by describing not only the mechanism itself, but also 
how it has worked in no fewer than thirty-three cases of inter- 
national controversy arising in the Far East since the end of the 
Great War. “In each of the thirty-three cases,” Dr. Quincy 
Wright observes, ‘‘ settlement—so far as achieved—has been by 
force, by domestic legislation, by negotiation or by conference. 
In no case has arbitration or judicial settlement been resorted to.” 
Such is the illuminating, and somewhat discouraging, result of a 
lucid analysis of the attempts hitherto made to provide means 
for the settlement of international disputes. 

There is one other among the miscellanea which can by no 
means be omitted from mention in this review. This is the 
contribution to the conference by the Comite d’ études des problémes 
du Pacifique in Paris, entitled Les liaisons aériennes dans le 
Pacifique. It is perhaps typical of the Frenchman’s prévoyant 
mind that it was the aerial aspect of international relations and 
of the “ changing balance of forces’’ in the Pacific which was 


selected for treatment in the French documentation. Doubts as 
to the importance of this aspect in the very near future can hardly 
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survive the perusal of M. Pépin’s monograph. In this he describes 
the air lines which already link the Far East with Europe on the 
one side and America on the other, the diplomatic problems of 
competition, and the big projects for the future—notably that of 
Panamerican Airways for a service connecting San Francisco and 
New Zealand. The vote of one million dollars for expenditure 
on the Pearl Harbour Naval Air Base in 1935, the despatch of 
forty-eight reconnaissance seaplanes to Midway Island at the 
beginning of 1936, the recent annexation—announced by the Air 
Bureau at Washington—of three islets in the centre of the Pacific 
are examples given by the writer to show how the United States 
is developing her air strength in the East, and we are led on to see 
what this development will mean both in terms of strategic power 
and in its effects on British Commonwealth relations if, by the 
realisation of the Panamerican Airways plan, Néw Zealand is 
brought shortly within three days distance of the United States. 


In case this review should have inspired in any reader, 
unacquainted hitherto with the nature of the work of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, a sense of curiosity as to what the Institute 
does, a word may be said in conclusion about three conference 
documents prepared by the Secretariat. There is first the 
Secretary-General’s report covering the period since the previous 
conference which was held in Canada in 1933, giving a compre- 
hensive account of all the activities of the Institute. Secondly, 
the International Research Secretary’s review of research carried 
out under the Institute’s auspices during the last nine years, and 
extending into such varied fields as food supply, population, land 
utilisation, industrial development, changes in rural life, tariffs, 
raw materials, foreign trade and investment, colonial problems, 
migration of population, standards of living in different Far Eastern 
countries, international law, diplomatic machinery and political 
developments especially in relation to Manchuria. Lastly a 
bibliography—extending to 36 pages—of the publications issued 
by the Institute and by the various National Councils up to the 
present time, wherein the books are listed under subjects corre- 
sponding broadly with the headings mentioned above in describing 
the fields of research. 
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I.P.R. CONFERENCE PAPERS, 1936. 


The following books and papers, prepared for the 1936 Conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, can be purchased through Chatham 
House in English currency at the prices mentioned. Where copies 
are not already available they will be obtained as soon as possible from 
the National Council concerned. 


Books marked * are not in stock at Chatham House and will in any case have 
to be obtained by post. 

Books marked } are not issued separately but are bound with other papers 
prepared by the same National Council. 


The following abbreviations indicate the country of the National Council or 
otherwise which contributed the paper to the Conference. A.: Australia. 
Ca.: Canada. C.: China. F.: France. J.: Japan. N.: Netherlands; Nether- 
lands-Indies. P.: Philippines. U.K.: United Kingdom. U.S.A.: United 
States. R.: Russia, I.S.: International Secretariat. N.Z.: New Zealand. 


I. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN THE PACIFIC. 
Origin. Price. 


Australia. 
Australia and the Far East (Clunies Ross) A. Qs. 
Australian Foreign Policy, 1934 (Dinning) A. 2s. 
Australian Foreign Policy, 1935-36 (Brigden) A. Is. 6d. 
Studies in Australia’s Situation in the Pacific (Eggle- A. 2s. 
ston) 
Canada. 
* Canada and the Changing Balance of Power in the Ca. 35. 
Pacific (MacKenzie) 
United Kingdom. 
A British View of Pacific Affairs in 1936 (Whyte) K. Is 
K, —- 


U; 

The Far East 1934 (Hubbard). Reprint from Survey of U. 
International Affairs, 1934. (Not available separately.) 

The Far East 1935 (Hubbard). Reprint from Survey of U. 
International Affairs, 1935. (Not available separately.) 


United States. 
The United States in World Affairs (Shepardson U.S.A. Is, 


Y 


K. — 


& Scroggs) 
Netherlands-Indies. 
Economic Relations of the Netherlands-Indies with N. 2s. 6d. 
Other Far Eastern Countries (van Walree) 
Philippines. 
P. 6d. 


+ Neutralisation of the Philippines (Regala) 
II. BILATERAL RELATIONS BETWEEN PACIFIC POWERS. 


Sino-Japanese. 


Recent Developments in Sino-Japanese Relations J. Is. 
(Ozaki) 

Sino-Japanese Relations since the Tangku Truce (Wing C. 6d. 
Mah and Chang) 

Canada-U.S.A. 

Agriculture and Canadian-American Trade (Innis & Ca. Free (supply 
Jacobson) limited). 
The Economic Effects on Canada of the Recent Ca. 35. 


Monetary Policy of the U.S.A. (Gibson & Plumptre) 
United Kingdom-U.S.A. 
The Repercussions of the United States Recovery U.K. Is. 
Programme upon Great Britain and British Empire 
Relations (Hall, Windett & Lawrence) 
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II. BILATERAL RELATIONS BETWEEN PACIFIC POWERS (cont.). 


U.S.A .—Philippines. 
t+ What American Policy in the Philippines Would do PP. 6d. 
Most to Relieve Potential Sources of International 
Friction ? (Reyes) 
The Economic Policies of the United States in their P. 6d. 
Effect on the Philippines (Apostol) 
France—Japan. 
The Consequences of Japan’s Economic Development on _F. 5s. 
the French Empire (Demangeon & others) (in French) 


III. DOMESTIC AFFAIRS OF PACIFIC COUNTRIES. 


Australia. 
Studies in Australia’s situation in the Pacific (Eggleston) A. 25. 
New Zealand. 
Recent Economic Changes in New Zealand (Sutch) N.Z. 4s. 
Recovery Measures in New Zealand; A Comparison N.Z. Is. 
with the New Deal in the United States (Belshaw) 
Canada. 
The Canadian Economy and its Problems (Innis & Ca. 10s. 
Plumptre) 
China. 
The New Monetary System of China (Lin) C. 4s. 
Rural Economic Reconstruction in China (Ho) C. 2s. 
The Reconstruction Movement in China (Taylor) U.K. Is. 
Toward Economic Control in China (Fong) C. 2s. 
A New Government for Rural China; The Political C. 2s 
Aspect of Rural Reconstruction (Chang) 
Recent Developments in China’s Cotton Industry (Ting)  C. 25. 
The Growth and Industrialisation of Shanghai (Lieu) C. IOs. 
The Red Influence in China (Otsuka) H Is. 
Japan. 
* Cost of Living and Real Wages in Japan 1914-1936 J. 2s. 
(Uyeda) 
The Growth of Population and Occupational Changesin J. Is. 
Japan (Uyeda) 
Factors in Japan’s Recent Industrial Development J. Is. 


(Takahashi) 
Small-Scale Industries of Japan :— 
The Cotton Industry (Uyeda & Minoguchi) 
The Woollen Industry (Uyeda & Inokuchi) 
The Rayon Industry (Uyeda) 
The Rubber Goods Industry (Uyeda & Odahashi) J. Is. each. 
The Bicycle Industry (Uyeda & Koyasu) 
The Enamelled Ironware Industry (Uyeda & 


Koyasu) 
The Electric Lamp Industry (Uyeda) 
Manchuria. 
Development of Railways in Manchoukuo (Kadono) J Is. 
The Monetary Policy of Manchoukuo (Yamanari) J. Is. 
Economic Development of Manchoukuo (Kanai) ie 2s. 
The South Manchuria Railway Company’s Part in the J Is. 
Economic Development of Manchoukuo (Kanai) 
Manchuria Since 1931 (Stewart) I.S. ES; 
Russia. 
The Present Phase of Economic and Social Development _I.S. Is. 
in the U.S.S.R. (Lorwin & Abramson) 
Indices of Socialist Construction in the Union of Soviet R. Is. 
Socialist Republics. 
The Economic Development of the Soviet Far East R. Is. 6d. 
(Raikhman & Vvedinsky) 
The Forest Wealth of the Soviet Far East and Its’ R. Is. 6d. 


Exploitation (Tzymek) 
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III. DOMESTIC AFFAIRS OF PACIFIC COUNTRIES (coni.). 


Russia (continued). 
Nature and Natural Resources of the Soviet Far East R. 
(By Specialists of the Staff of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R. and of the University of Moscow) 
The Northern Sea Route as a Transport Problem (Joffe) R. 


United States. 


Business and Government Under the National Recovery U.S.A. 


Administration (Kreps) 


How the NRA Worked (Newcomb) U.S.A. 
Agricultural Adjustment Under the New Deal (Farley) U.S.A. 
Public Works and Unemployment Relief in the U.S. U.S.A. 


(Gayer) 
Netherlands-Indies. 
The Netherlands-Indies During the Depression N. 
(De Wilde and Moll) 


France. 

France in the Pacific (Gidel & Pépin) (in French) F, 

IV. TRADE AND TRADE COMPETITION. 

General. 

Eastern Industrialisation and Its Effect on the West U.K. 

(Hubbard) 

Japan. 

The Recent Development of Japanese Foreign Trade, J. 


with Special Reference to Restrictive Policies of 
Other Countries and Attempts at Trade Agreements 
(Uyeda) 

* Japanese Trade and Industry: Present and Future. J. 
Compiled by the Mitsubishi Economic Research 
Bureau. 

Canada. 
+ The Effect of the Ottawa Agreements on Canadian Ca. 
Trade (Taylor) 
British Commonwealth. 
Empire Trade and the Ottawa Agreements [UP 
United States. 

The Foreign Trade Policy of the United States (Lock- U.S.A. 
wood) 

Trade and Trade Rivalry Between the U.S.A. and Japan U.S.A. 
(Lockwood) 


V. MISCELLANEA. 


Responsibility for Peace and War in the Pacific (Angus) Ca. 

Diplomatic Machinery in the Pacific Area (Quincy LS. 
Wright) 

+ International Machinery for the Maintenance of Peace Ca. 
in the Pacific Area (Pickersgill) 

Aerial Communications in the Pacific (Pépin) (in French) F. 

Raw Materials and Colonies. By the Information U.K. 
Department of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 


Memorandum on League of Nations Activities in the LS. 
Pacific. (By Members of the Secretariat of the 
League.) 

The Study of International Affairs in the Pacific Area. IS. 
A Review of Nine Years’ Work, 1928-1936 

Publications on the Pacific, 1936. Catalogue of the I.S. 
Institute of Pacific Relations and its Natural Councils 

Institute of Pacific Relations: Report of the Inter- I.S. 
national Secretariat, 1933-1936 


2s. 


Is. 


4s. Od. 


Is. 


18s. 
To members 
of Chatham 
House, 15s. 


2S. 


16s, 


35. 


Is, 
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Is. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Any book reviewed in this Journal may be obtained through the 
Publications Department of the Institute. Members of the Institute 
wishing to cable an order may use, instead of the title of the book, the 
number which it bears, e.g., ‘‘Areopagus, London: Send Book Twenty 
May Journal: Smith.’’ 

Books marked with an asterisk (*) are in the Library of the Institute. 


GENERAL 


1*, THE ALTERNATIVE TO WAR: A Programme for Statesmen. By 
Charles Roden Buxton. 1936. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. 176 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

Mr. Buxton’s “ Alternative to War”’ is an alternative to one 
sort of war only, the sort which arises out of the disappointed hopes of 
the “‘ dissatisfied’ nations. The author himself is convinced that the 
main cause for disquietude lies in the frustration and repression, whether 
real or imagined, of the legitimate requirements of the so-called ‘‘ have- 
nots,’ and the thesis of his book is based on the assumption that 
German, Italian and Japanese grievances concerning barriers to 
immigration, raw materials and markets must be taken at face value, 
and that they are not, as some critics would have us believe, primarily 
camouflage for imperialistic ambitions. 

If—and the “‘if’’ may seem rather a large one—one is prepared to 
accept his premise, obviously practical methods of adjustment become 
a matter of urgent importance. It is to this discovery that Mr. Buxton 
addresses himself in the pages of this book. He writes from the 
standpoint of a staunch “ internationalist,’’ though his internationalism 
is happily not of the brand which sees only the other side and decries 
the virtues and achievements of the internationalist’s own country. 
A fair example of his general outlook can be found in his chapter on 
the ‘‘ Theory of Empire,” where he advocates that the backward parts 
of the world should be developed not for the benefit of the colony- 
owning countries nor even of the native inhabitants, but of the world 
at large. 

One is conscious, therefore, that he is concerned not only with the 
actual avoidance of war, but also to a large extent with the propagation 
of the gospel in which he believes in regard to world evolution, when he 
propounds the solution which is the main crux of his book. The 
proposal is that the system of mandates should be extended to all 
colonial areas inhabited by people of primitive culture; that there 
should be in these areas international equality in trade, investment and 
migration, and that their administration should lie with the League of 
Nations Mandates Commission exalted to the status of a “‘ Colonial 
Department ”’ and assisted by an advisory council having on it a 
majority of native representatives. As a further step in internationali- 
sation recruitment for the colonial personnel should be from all States, 
including those which have not colonial possessions. The idea of 
direct administration by the League itself is rejected as not immedi- 
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ately practical, though Mr. Buxton suggests that, purely as an experi- 
ment, it might perhaps be introduced even at the present time in certain 
selected areas. 

Prior to this the author has examined the possibility of adjusting 
the position between the “ haves’’ and the “ have-nots ’”’ by outright 
transfers of territory (such as the return to Germany of her pre-War 
colonies), but his conclusion is that even ‘‘ from the point of view of 
ideals ’’ this is the wrong remedy. What is needed, he pertinently 
remarks, is not to increase the number of exclusive possessions, but to 
diminish the exclusiveness of those possessions which already exist. 

Though the colonial aspect of peaceful change occupies the chief 
part of the book, it deals also with other sides of the question, such as 
the closing of markets against the exports of nations suffering from 
population difficulties, in regard to which Mr. Buxton has some hard 
things to say about the international repercussions of the Ottawa 
Agreements. Concerning ‘‘ access to raw materials ’’—a subject of 
much loose thinking which Mr. Buxton perhaps does a little to correct— 
his solution is an International Convention, on lines propounded a year 
ago by Sir Arthur Salter, which would provide for equal supply to all 
purchasers safe from interference in war time ‘except as part of a 
collective action for the enforcement of international covenants.’’ In 
the case of Japan, at least, a guarantee of this description, if it appeared 
reliable, would undoubtedly go far to remove fears which are in them- 
selves a cause of aggressive action. But could it be made reliable ? 

The Alternative to War belongs to the literature of political idealism. 
Its author’s faith in the virtues and ‘“‘ workableness ’’ of international- 
ism—especially in such difficult matters as the government of native 
populations—may strike some of his readers as a too uncertain founda- 
tion for practical policy-building. But even those who do not accept 
his positive suggestions will undoubtedly find value in a book which is 


manifestly the product of much careful and honest thought. 
G. E. HUBBARD. 


2. THE ComMInG Wortp War. By T. H. Wintringham. 1936. 
(London: Lawrence and Wishart. 8vo. 267 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Let Mr. Wintringham speak for himself : 


“To restate the argument of this book: machines make war; machines, 
in industry and in war, develop; this development brings about a change in 
the nature of war; in the new form of war, power to make war and to end war 
is mainly in the hands of the industrial working class. . . . Power to make 
war and to end war is the essential thing in government. Government is now in 
the hands of a class that lives by exploiting the labour of others, by competition 
and monopoly ; it must and will pass to the hands of a class that lives by associa- 
tion in work, by the shared effort and the common aim. That is the revolution.” 


The meaningless flummery of the penultimate phrase shows that 
Mr. Wintringham’s mind, trenchant in negation, is flabby enough on 
the constructive side. But let us accept the argument so far. 

“‘ War is inseparable from capitalism and cannot be ended by agreements 
among capitalists. The coming world war is being shaped and hastened by the 
general crisis of capitalism.” 

Let us once more, for the sake of argument, agree. The thesis, 
whether you accept it or not, is one that can be seriously maintained. 
Mr. Wintringham continues : 

‘* This crisis also, at the same time, is a factor in the process that can prevent 

or end the war: the revolution.” 
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There, tucked shamefacedly away in a casual subordinate clause, 
is the crux of the whole matter—the assertion that war will be pre- 
vented by the passing of government into the hands of the proletariat. 

Now, it is extremely odd that, while the indictment of capitalism 
as the cause of war has been repeated ad nauseam, neither Marx nor 
Mr. Wintringham nor, so far as I know, any other Marxist has ever 
made any serious attempt to explain why they suppose that, when the 
government passes into proletarian hands, war will not occur between 
different proletarian communities. For a Marxist this is a dogma 
which requires no proof. The argument, such as it is, is the argument 
of President Wilson. Wilson noticed, or thought he noticed, that most 
great wars had been started by autocratic governments. He jumped 
to the conclusion that democracy was naturally pacific, and that it 
was only necessary to establish democracy everywhere in order to 
usher in an era of perpetual peace. Marx perceived that all modern 
wars were capitalist wars (since capitalism was the economic system 
of all the Great Powers, this was not altogether surprising), and he 
jumped to the conclusion that you had only to overthrow capitalism 
to abolish war. Non-Marxists do not find this ,saltus altogether 
convincing; and I wish some courageous Marxist would some day 
write a book in which the customary denunciations of capitalism are 
taken as read, and the case argued in a positive way for the Marxist 
belief in the pacific character of the proletariat. 

In this as in other respects Mr. Wintringham’s book does not 
differ sensibly from those of other Marxists on the same theme. Like 
other orthodox communists, he has some difficulty in squaring his 
theory with the recent practice of the Soviet Government. He has 
to pretend, for example, that the Soviet “ alliance’’ with Outer 
Mongolia is something quite different from the Japanese “ alliance ”’ 
with Manchukuo, and that, when he accuses the Great Powers of 
“chipping pieces off China,’ this has no resemblance to what the 
Soviet authorities have been doing in Sinkiang. E. H. Carr. 


3*. THE RISE OF EUROPEAN LIBERALISM : an Essay in Interpretation. 
By Harold J. Laski. 1936. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. 287 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


A THEORY of the State, which has already been explained by 
Professor Laski in The State in Theory and Practice (1935), is now sup- 
ported in his new book on “ the historical background ”’ of political 
practice and theory during the centuries since the Reformation. 
Liberalism is taken to mean the dominant political influence in thought 
and action since the early eighteenth century in England and since 
the end of that century in France, although, as Professor Laski says, 
“until the latter part of the eighteenth century there was no wide 
appreciation of liberalism in the economic field.”’ 

The beginnings of liberalism are traced in the history of the six- 
teenth century—individual initiative was valued highly, authority and 
tradition were criticised, and the ‘‘ end of action’’ was conceived in 
terms of the natural order, not in terms of heaven and hell. ‘ By 
1600 . . . men are living and working in a new moral world.”’ Then 
follows a brilliant chapter on the seventeenth century, much more 
concerned with ‘‘ economic ’”’ ideas; and then an equally skilful and 
learned chapter on the Age of Enlightenment, which ends with the 
sentence: ‘‘ It remained for Baboeuf and St. Simon to plant the seeds 
from which Marx and Engels gathered so rich a harvest.” But the 
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harvest of Liberalism itself is not described. ‘‘ The nineteenth century 
is the epoch of liberal triumph ’”’: these are the words in which Pro- 
fessor Laski opens the final chapter, which is entitled, not ‘“‘ The 
Harvest,’ but ‘‘ The Aftermath”; and indeed the chapter is con- 
cerned rather with the limitations of the liberal tradition than with 
its achievements—rather with ‘‘ the declining authority of liberal 
doctrine in our epoch”’ than with the comparative freedom of dis- 
cussion and ability to criticise authorities, which still somehow 
survive in certain countries. 

The book is a brilliant essay, based upon wide reading and a keen 
sense of political realities in the past and of political controversies 
to-day. It increases our debt to Professor Laski for his contributions 
to the analysis of political ideas; and it is no less valuable because 
it is more likely to induce discussion than to carry conviction. The 
historical sketch of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries allows a 
place for all the recognised names; and in these chapters the dominant 
ideas of Professor Laski’s conclusion are not too strongly emphasised. 
But the intention of the whole book is evidently to show why the liberal 
tradition is not adequate to-day to satisfy the desires of those who 
tend to Dictatorship or the claims of ‘‘ the proletariat.’ It is argued 
that from its beginning liberalism has been connected with the interests 
or the assumptions of owners of property; and that this connection 
has either vitiated or limited the application of its principles. 
Liberalism “‘as a doctrine was shaped by the needs of that new society— 
at the end of the Middle Ages; and, like all social philosophies, it 
could not transcend the medium in which it was born.’’ These words 
are ambiguous. Christianity, for example, was “shaped by the 
needs’ of a new society; but it implied the discovery of certain 
truths about human personality, which are valid, irrespective of the 
social conditions of its first preachers. Again “‘ the ethos of capitalism 
is its effort to free the owner of the instruments of production from the 
need to obey rules which inhibit his full exploitation of them. The 
rise of liberalism is the rise of a doctrine which seeks to justify the 
operation of that ethos.” If this means that capital-owners took 
advantage of the liberal doctrine of individual initiative, it is true 
enough; but it would be an exaggeration to say that liberalism was 
mainly a doctrine for justifying the unregulated use of capital. How- 
ever, Professor Laski seems to accept the pure Marxian doctrine of the 
development of social organisation through a conflict of “ classes ’’; 
and the Marxian theory that the “ bourgeois’ made liberalism and 
are now ready to fight “‘ the proletariat.’’ But, as Professor Laski 
says in another place, “‘ the search for any simple formula is bound 
to do violence to the facts’’: and finding a formula ready-made is 
still more likely to be unsatisfactory. 

There are indeed some difficulties in admitting that the evidence 
as to the rise of liberalism proves the conclusion which Marx suggested 
or that the use undoubtedly made by property-owners of the powers 
of certain States proves that “the State’’ is only or essentially an 
instrument of the power of any dominant economic class. It will 
be noticed that Professor Laski does not deal with the relations between 
States, either in his discussion of the nature of the State or in his 
study of liberalism. And yet liberalism was opposed to war. Its 
opposition was not due, at least entirely, to the appetites of property- 
owners. Clearly many liberal thinkers owned property; but so did 
many mathematicians. One’s point-of-view determines the direction 
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in which one looks; but it does not interfere with the reality of what 
one sees. If it did, then, professors could not express any theory 
about “‘the proletariat ’’ which is valid for anyone but professors. 
Marx may have understood that, if a “‘ bourgeois ’’ class is necessarily 
limited in outlook, then a proletariat class must also be limited— 
differently, but no less completely. But the Marxists, in their judg- 
ment of historical development, do not seem to have escaped from the 
confusion inherent in all Hegelianism, between what is real and what 
is good. If the State is only a power-system, then no “ moral ”’ issue 
at all is involved in the success of the “‘ bourgeois.’’ If liberty of 
thought and discussion is merely a cover for the power of property- 
owners, then “‘ classes ’’ and States are merely natural forces; and the 
situation is certainly not ‘‘ betier’’; when one class or one State 
overcomes another; for ‘‘ better ’’ and “‘ worse’ have no meaning at 
all. But clearly some followers of Marx believe that arguments against 
them are merely the excuses made by sinister ‘interests,’ whereas 
their own arguments are not dictated merely by their own “‘interests.”’ 
It is unjust to the liberalism which freed Europe from persecution, 
released slaves and gave a new status to women, to say that it was 
mainly an excuse for “ capitalism.” Indeed, it is not clear, either in 
Professor Laski’s theory of the State or in his history of liberalism, 
whether he has decided in his own mind about the nature of the 
“moral ’’ issues involved in government. Is there any meaning in 
the word “‘justice’’; or is it only the name for the power of the 
bourgeois in one age and the power of the proletariat in the millen- 
nium? Clearly any great ideal can be misused. Christianity is said 
to have preached “ resignation ’’—which was exceedingly convenient 
for tyrants. But that is not a good argument against Christianity. 
Liberalism was misused by some; but it is unfortunate for academic 
liberty that its limitations rather than its inspiration should be the 
chief theme of the historian at a time when public discussion and free 
criticism of authorities are suppressed in the name of orthodoxy, 
once again, in Russia, Germany and Italy. C. DELISLE BuRNs. 


4*. PROPAGANDA AND DicTAToRSHIP. By various hands. 1936. 
(Princeton University Press. 8vo. vi-+ 153 pp. $1.50.) 


OF the six chapters in this interesting book, three are devoted to 
“close-up ”’ studies of the propaganda methods in Germany, Italy and 
Russia respectively, each different from the other, but all alike in their 
thoroughness and ruthlessness. The purpose in Soviet Russia is to 
stimulate a vast population “‘ by novel words to do new things ’’; 
in Germany and Italy it is rather “‘ to change speech habits than to 
induce new overt acts’”’; but the objective in each case is to secure 
“the neat co-ordination of censorship, information, violence and 
policy.”” The quotations are from a chapter contributed by Professor 
Lasswell of Chicago on the genesis and aftermath of dictatorial propa- 
ganda: ‘“‘ where dictatorships,” he says, ‘‘ have arisen in some crisis of 
external humiliation and economic adversity, propaganda may provide 
symbolic substitutes for bread in collective gestures of defiance and 
self-adulation.”’ 

A concluding chapter by Dr. Catlin examines the justification and 
the value of propaganda in a democracy. His verdict is that 

““ Where men have freely chosen to gather in a society, there is no tyranny in 


imposing upon them conclusions, as touching their fashion of life, of which they 
themselves have accepted the premisses.” 
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And to this end all means of propaganda is legitimate that does not 
exclude the right of others to counter-propaganda. There is much in 
the argument with which even non-Fabians would agree: but some of 
us would boggle at Dr. Catlin’s dictum that “ propaganda is, in large 
measure, the gift to the world of universal education’’! MESTON. 


5. FAREWELL TO Rousseau: a Critique of Liberal Democracy. 
By Claud Sutton. 1936. (London: Christophers. 8vo. 
220 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Sutton bids farewell with considerable gusto to the age of 
“liberal democracy,’’ and makes appropriate fun of such ancient idols 
of political science as the General Will and the Greatest Good of the 
Greatest Number. As a Platonist, he would like to see government in 
the hands of an “ethical aristocracy,” and exhibits a strong leaning 
towards the principles, if not the practice, of the totalitarian States. 
His excursions into international affairs betray an engaging simplicity 
of mind which is not altogether absent from other parts of the book. 
He condemns the League of Nations as embodying the unreal principle 
of equality between States, and recommends as “ immediately 
practicable’ a partition of Europe into spheres of influence between 
the five Great Powers—Great Britain taking Scandinavia and Holland, 
France taking Belgium and Spain, and so on. He has a touching 
belief that the British and French Governments, in proposing the 
Hoare—Laval Plan, were possessed of a foresight, denied to public 
opinion, of the course which the war in Abyssinia would take. Nothing 
could, of course, be further from the truth. The British and French 
Governments, like almost everybody else, believed in December 1935 
that Italy was in an embarrassing military situation; and the famous 
“‘ plan ’’ was designed to provide her with an honourable and profitable 
way out. E. H. Carr. 


6. FOREIGNERS AREN'T Foots. By Christopher Hollis. 1936. 
(London: Longmans. 8vo. 143 pp. 5s.) 


THE value of this book is beyond all proportion to its size and price. 
What appears at first sight to be a mere record of interesting con- 
versations with foreigners is in reality a profound study of the causes, 
economic and political, of our present uncertainty, explained according 
to various national points of view. To have expressed those views so 
accurately, even when he does not sympathise with them, is for an 
Englishman a remarkable achievement. What is even more remark- 
able is that they should be so beautifully expressed in a popular ex- 
planation; the description of a Frenchman’s feelings about France on 
p. 63 is one of the loveliest passages of English prose I have read for a 
long time. EDWARD QUINN. 


7*, WELTGESCHICHTE DER GEGENWART IN DOKUMENTEN, 1934-35. 
Tet I. Bearbeitet von Michael Freund. 1936. (Essen: 
Essener Verlagsanstalt. 8vo. xx -+ 511 pp. Rm. 12.50.) 


THIS volume inaugurates a new series approximately corresponding 
to our own series of Documents on International Affairs, from which 
it differs only in the fact that the editor permits himself an occasional 
running commentary to link up the documents printed or to sum- 
marise documents not important enough for exclusion in extenso. 
The volume begins with the retirement of Germany from the Dis- 
armament Conference and the League in the autumn of 1933, and the 
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latest documents are the Franco-Soviet Pact and Herr Hitler’s speech 
of May aist, 1935. The choice of documents has on the whole been 
wisely and impartially made, and the divergences between this and 
our own corresponding volumes are remarkably small. What may 
broadly be called the question of Anglo-Franco-German relations 
accounts for about half the documents. But there are full sections 
on Austria, the murder of King Alexander of Yugoslavia and the 
Saar plebiscite; another section is devoted to pronouncements of 
leading statesmen on the rearmament programmes of their respective 
countries; and the Far Eastern section includes the proclamation of 
the independence of Manchukuo, several of Japan’s more important 
““ hands-off-China ’’ pronouncements, and the agreement with the 
Soviet Union for the sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway. In his 
preface, the editor not unjustly describes the re-emergence of Germany 
as a European Great Power as the principal event of the period under 
review; but some of his section-headings might be thought a trifle 
tendencious. This volume deserves a warm welcome both on its own 
merits and as evidence of a serious interest in Germany in the objective 
study of contemporary international affairs. Having tested the text 
here and there, I have found a few minor slips. In the first sentence 
of the Stresa resolutions, an important adjective ‘‘ European” has 
dropped out. ‘“‘ April roth ”’ is a misprint for ‘‘ April 9th ”’ on p. 135, 
and ‘ 1935’ for “ 1934’ on p. 160. E. H. Carr. 


8. L’EvoLuTION DU REGIME PARLEMENTAIRE. By Ernest Mélot. 
1936. (Paris: Librairie Générale R. Pichon et R. Durand 
Auzias; Bruxelles: Etablissements Emile Bruylant. 8vo. 
vili + 262 pp. 15 frs.) 

A WARM welcome must be extended to this treatise, which deals 
with the machinery of parliamentary government as exemplified in 
the three leading democratic countries: Great Britain, France and 
Belgium. In his admirable preface to the book, Professor Mirkine 
Guetzévitch draws attention to the fundamental principle that parlia- 
mentary government can only be worked successfully by a nation 
composed of free people and representing a highly advanced state of 
civilisation. Such government could never originate from the inven- 
tion of politicians or constitutional jurists, but can only be the direct 
result of a political evolution based on liberty. 

Dr. Mélot incorporates, at the beginning of his book, the answers 
received in reply to a questionnaire addressed by him to leading 
European statesmen and jurists, setting out their views on the working 
of parliamentary government in their respective countries. After 
analysing the substance of these replies, the author states his own 
views on the theory and practice of parliamentarism, and the reforms 
which appear desirable in the present régimes. One of the most 
important of these reforms relates to the right of a referendum to the 
people on the more vital questions. Theoretically, it would certainly 
seem more consonant with the principle of the sovereignty of the 
people that they should be urgently consulted on any matter cf im- 
mediate political concern, rather than that they should be asked to 
vote once every four or five years in favour of candidates who may, 
after their election, no longer reflect the opinions of the electorate. 
This criticism applies, of course, with greater strength to France and 
Belgium, where a dissolution of the Chamber before the expiry of its 
full term is surrounded with so many obstacles that in actual practice 
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it can hardly ever be carried into effect. Dr. Mélot gives his preference 
to the practice prevailing in Great Britain, where a dissolution of the 
House of Commons is always possible when the Government forfeits 
the confidence of its members. Such a system unquestionably tends 
to an increasing control of the electors over their representatives, 
whilst at the same time it reinforces the executive powers of the 
Cabinet. C. JoHN COLOMBOs. 


9. LES MYSTIQUES POLITIQUES CONTEMPORAINES ET LEURS INCIDENCES 
INTERNATIONALES. By Louis Rougier. [Publication de 
U' Institut universitaire de hautes études internationales, Genéve.] 
1935. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 126 pp.) 


Tuis is not a “ scientific ’’ analysis, but a rhetorical condemnation 
of Dictatorships, Communist and Fascist. The author uses the word 
“mystique ’’ to refer to the emotional “set’’ or tendency which 
supports, apart from any reasoned argument, any established govern- 
ment. He points out that even those who hold power by force or fraud 
desire to find a “ moral’’ ground for their claim to authority. A 
“ religion ’’ of monarchy passed into a similar religion of democracy. 
He then gives a short summary of the doctrines, not the achievements, 
nor even the emotional appeals, of Communists, Fascists and Nazis; 
although in the argument the doctrine ought to be less important than 
the emotional complexes associated with each Dictatorship. There is 
no reference to any social or political experience outside Europe, except 
a vague reference to Alexander Hamilton and the prevention of separa- 
tion between the states in the United States. According to Professor 
Rougier, the democratic laissez-faire system before 1914 was admirable 
—but for “ plutocracy ’’ against which democracy ought to have used 
“vertu ’’ according to Montesquieu. Presumably the Great War was 
not due to any defect in a splendid system. The wickedness of any 
“planning’’ in economic matters is said to be indicated by the 
destruction of Brazilian coffee! And at the end we are told that Euro- 
pean civilisation depends upon a restoration of Jaissez-faire supply and 
demand over the whole world! Comment is difficult. C. D. B. 


Io. SHALL ANGELS WEEP AGAIN? By Mary Master Needham. 1936. 
(London: Herbert Joseph. 8vo. 311 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Mrs. NEEDHAM, the authoress of this book, was the wife of Henry 
Beach Needham, a distinguished American journalist and War Corre- 
spondent of the New York Post, who was killed in an aeroplane accident 
in France ini1g15. Although these memoirs of her husband’s journal- 
istic career and her own experiences in France as Director of Publicity 
for the American Committee for Devastated France are intensely 
personal, they are never spoiled by sentimentality. There are many 
excellent sketches of people and things in war-ridden France and a 
couple of first-rate impressions of war-time statesmen by her husband. 
The author’s firm control of the narrative sustains interest in her story to 
the last page. Mrs. Needham was passionately attached to her husband, 
and his early death, followed by that of their only (posthumous) 
child, entirely shattered her life. This personal tragedy transformed 
her former casual acceptance of militarism into a militant pacifism 
which in time gave a new purpose and meaning to life. Mrs. Need- 
ham’s story is very moving and sincere, but the title and the ugly 
dust-jacket are unfortunate. VIOLET CONOLLY. 
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11*, THE INTERNATIONAL WHO’s WHO, 1937. 1936. (London: 
Europa Publications Ltd., in conjunction with Allen and 
Unwin. 4to. 1166 pp. £3 3s.) 


The second edition of this most useful reference work has been 
completely revised and many new biographies have been added. 


12*, ARMAMENTS YEAR-Book. Twelfth Year 1936. (Geneva: League 
of Nations. Series IX, 5. La.8vo. 1,129 pp. 25s. (bound).) 


THE new edition of the Armaments Year-Book contains information 
on the organisation of the army, navy and air force of sixty-four 
countries. Detailed information is also given as regards colonies and 
colonial forces. A detailed bibliography at the end of the volume 
gives the sources from which the information for each country has 
been drawn. 

As regards most of the countries, information is given up to June 
1936. As regards effectives provided for in the budget and expenditure 
on national defence, figures for 1936 or 1936-37 have been given for 
the majority of countries. 4 

A monograph is devoted to each country, and is’ divided up into 
four chapters: I. Land Army; II. Air Force; III. Navy; IV. Ex- 
penditure on National Defence. As regards the Army, information 
is given under the following headings : 


Main characteristics of the armed forces. 

Organs of military command and administration. 

Territorial military areas. 

Organisation and composition of the army (higher units, arms and services). 

Police forces, etc. 

System of recruiting and period of service. 

Cadres (recruiting, promotion).—Schools. 

Preparatory military training and para-military instruction. 

Passive defence against aero-chemical attacks. Civil and industrial 
mobilisation. 

Army effectives. 


Two important annexes are contained in the volume:. the first 
gives the text of Conventions and Treaties concluded during more than 
a century, whether of a general or of a regional character, for the 
limitation of armaments. The texts of'the London Naval Treaty of 
1936, and of the Convention regarding the Régime of the Straits signed 
at Montreux in July 1936, are included. The second annex contains 
a series of statistical tables, including tables showing the chief charac- 
teristics of the armies, an analysis of the age composition of the male 
population of the different countries, etc. A chapter is given on world 
military expenditure for 1925 to 1934, the amounts being given in 
billions of gold dollars. M. C. 


13. AN ATLAS OF CURRENT AFFAIRS. By J. F. HORRABIN. 1936. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo. 168 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


This useful little volume of sketch maps has been brought up to date 
to the autumn of 1936. The criticism of the letterpress made in the 
review of the 1934 edition which appeared in the March-April 1935 
number of this Journal is unfortunately still necessary in some cases. 
With this warning, however, the volume may be warmly recommended. 
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ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


14*. MONETARY POLICY AND Crises: A study of Swedish Experience. 
By Brinley Thomas. 1936. (London: Routledge. xxii + 
247 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

It is inevitable that the political and economic experiences of the 
Scandinavian countries should attract increasing interest and attention 
in Great Britain. The spectacle of well-governed democracies is in 
pleasing contrast to the more sombre portions of the international 
scene, and any book which adds to our knowledge of Swedish experience 
is particularly welcome, as information on the subject is scarce. 

Dr. Brinley Thomas is concerned with two distinct but connected 
aspects. On the one hand, he is making a study of Swedish economic 
policy since the War, and in particular sets out to show the methods by 
which Sweden so magnificently weathered depression since 1930; on 
the other, he wishes to give some account of the development of Swedish 
economic thought which, as is well known, has been rich and fruitful in 
recent years. The two aspects are connected, since not only do 
economists in Sweden have a greater influence on policy than in Great 
Britain, but they also play a more prominent part in political life. 

““The present leader of the Conservative Party—Professor Bagge—holds a 
Chair of Economics in the University of Stockholm. Professor Myrdal, who 
succeeded Professor Cassel in the same University, has been for some years a 
prominent economic adviser of the Labour Government, and is now an elected 
member of the Swedish Second Chamber. Even the great Wicksell himself, one 
of the most austere of pure theorists, was a radical in politics. He once expressed 
such outspoken anti-Christian sentiments that he was actually put in prison, 
and the preface to one of his books bears the name of that institution. There 
could be no stronger evidence to show that Sweden takes her economists seriously.” 

The fact that Sweden takes her economists seriously amply justifies 
Dr. Brinley Thomas in treating Swedish economic policy and Swedish 
economic theory in the same volume, but it does not save him from a 
piece of intellectual overcrowding. The subject of Chapter III, 
“Swedish Monetary Theory since Wicksell,’’ alone calls for a volume 
to itself; the economic policy pursued would be all the clearer if it 
was described at much greater length. It is to be hoped that Monetary 
Policy and Crises will be the prelude to more extensive studies in which 
the many ideas which are passed in review with such tantalising 
rapidity will be developed in the greater detail which they deserve. 

A. T. K. GRANT. 


15. THE MONETARY PROBLEM—GOLD AND SILVER. 1936. (Oxford 
University Press; Columbia University Press. 8vo. xxviii + 
369 pp. 17s. 6d.) 

WitH the permission of H.M. Stationery Office, the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace has republished under this title 
the “‘ Final Report of the Royal Commission Appointed to Inquire 
into the Recent Changes in the Relative Values of the Precious Metals, 
1888.” There is an Introduction by Ralph Robey, an instructor in 
banking at Columbia University, and a Foreword by Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 

The Introduction contains a summary of the events leading up 
to the appointment of the Royal Commission and an appreciation 
of its merits. From this it is clear that the book is intended primarily 
for American readers, and it is therefore unfortunate that the writer 
did not take the opportunity of providing a brief survey of the 
British monetary system for the benefit of readers who are too often 
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somewhat ignorant of it. The bimetallic controversy has been dead 
in Great Britain for so long that English readers may be pardoned if 
they feel that Mr. Robey sometimes overstates the value of the Report 
as, for example, in his peroration : 

“The important task now is to prepare ourselves for the best possible handling 
of our monetary system in the future. In the making of such a preparation 
there is no single discussion in the field of economics more worthy of study than 
the Final Report of the Royal Commission on Gold and Silver.” 

The Report is divided into three parts. Part I, which is signed by 
all twelve of the Commissioners, contains an impartial summary of 
all the important arguments for and against bimetallism. Part II, 
which is signed by six Commissioners, including the Chairman, contains 
the arguments of those who were in favour of retaining the present 
system, #.e. a gold standard, although it admits that silver producers 
and others might be assisted, without causing undue disturbance to 
other parties, if silver were more widely used for subsidiary coinage 
and other minor purposes. Finally, in Part III, the arguments in 
favour of a bimetallic standard are set forth by the remaining six 
Commissioners. Although the Commission was equally divided on 
the question of bimetallism, the arguments in favour ef a gold standard 
obviously carried more weight than those on the other side, for the 
question was never again seriously raised in Great Britain. 

From the point of view of modern economists, the Report is of 
interest mainly for two reasons: first, because Alfred Marshall was 
one of the witnesses called before the Commission, and, second, for 
the light which it sheds on contemporary events which were curiously 
akin in many respects to those of much more recent times. It will 
be remembered that it was to this Commission that Marshall sub- 
mitted his remarkable scheme for “‘ symetallism.’’ Unfortunately, 
Marshall’s evidence is not included in the present reprint, mainly 
because it has already been published in the “ Official Papers.”” To 
illustrate the second point, the following may be quoted from the 


Report : 
“A fluctuating exchange is alleged to discourage investment by gold-using 
countries in silver-using countries . . . it is very difficult to gauge the extent 


to which a real influence is exerted in hindering investment in silver-using 
countries; especially having regard to the fact that English capital has been 
invested in the Indian mills whose competition is complained of (sic), and that 
a large amount of English capital has been and is being invested in South America.” 
With one or two slight changes in wording, this might be made to 
apply to almost any post-War year; even Lancashire’s difficulties are 
not overlooked. 

The Report is certainly more than an economic curiosity, but it 
will clearly be of more interest in the United States than in Great 
Britain, even though the problems considered by the Commission are 
rather different from those facing authorities in that country. Whether 
the American dollar is on a gold or a bimetallic basis will not greatly 
affect the external trade of the United States: the problem is rather 
one of satisfying the silver-producing interests. In Great Britain the 
bimetallic controversy was an issue of monetary policy; in the United 
States it is one of internal politics. jJ. F. CAHAn. 


16. THE EXCHANGE CLEARING SysTEM. By Paul Einzig. 1935. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. xii-+ 220 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
THE writer of this book is a strong advocate of systems of exchange 


clearing. Not only, he says, are they helpful palliatives at a time when 
E2 
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the mechanism of international finance is disorganised; they are also 
new inventions which should be exploited to the full—t.e. compulsory 
clearing of all international transactions—and they should form an 
important part of any future monetary system. In taking this view 
the author says that he finds himself in complete disagreement with all 
“ orthodox ”’ economists (whoever they may be), advocates of “‘Jaissez- 
faire anarchy,” the British Government, and the Committee of the 
League of Nations which was appointed to inquire into the operations 
of clearing agreements. 

The universal establishment of exchange clearing would, he says, 
greatly reduce the risks borne by international traders, eliminate 
unnecessary gold movements, bring to an end the “immoral” 
activities of speculators in the foreign exchange market, and provide 
central banks, governments and economists with adequate statistics 
of movements of funds between countries. Three, at least, of these 
desiderata can be achieved and have, in Great Britain, been very 
largely achieved by less spectacular methods. As for the fourth, 
elimination of speculation, it is not altogether clear that it is really 
desirable—as indeed the author almost admits (page 172, lines 22 
to 25). 

Dr. Einzig has, however, failed utterly to analyse the conditions 

under which exchange clearing systems work. He does not see that 
such systems are solely and simply methods for controlling exchange 
rates, and that if the system is successful, it is usually unnecessary, 
because the rate of exchange at which clearing takes place could be 
more easily maintained by the operations of monetary authorities in 
the foreign exchange market. The problem of exchange rates concerns 
the author for only a few paragraphs (pages 84 to 87), and a short 
quotation will be sufficient to show his attitude. He discusses the 
failure of early exchange clearing agreements with Austria (where the 
rate chosen was the gold parity of the schilling) in these terms : 
“Much of the criticism raised against exchange clearing in general was due to 
this and other similar experiences, although the inadequate results were not due 
to any fault inherent in the system but merely to the mistaken solution of a question 
of technical detail.” } 

Dr. Einzig has assumed throughout that the rate of exchange at 
which a country conducts its foreign trade is a mere ‘‘ question of 
technical detail.” J. F. CAHAN. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND INTERNATIONAL LAW 


17*, THE Law oF PEACE. By C. Van Vollenhoven. Translated by 
W. Horsfall Carter. Preface by Jonkheer W. J. M. Van 
Eysinga. 1936. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xvi + 261 pp. 
Ios. 6d.) 

Tuis book was written in 1932, and was intended to form the 
subject-matter of lectures at the Hague Academy of International 
Law. It is sad to have to record that death prevented the delivery 
of the lectures and that their author is no longer with us. Van Vollen- 
hoven, as Mr. Justice Van Eysinga tells us in a short preface, “‘ was 
the most distinguished scholar on Grotius’’; this book, however, is 
not a study of the work of Grotius, but is intended “‘ to demonstrate 
the evolution of positive international law.”’ 

The book is divided into five chapters : Medieval Portents of a Law 


1 Reviewer’s italics. 
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of Peace (1150-1492); The Reign of War (Jus Belli) (1492-1780) ; 
The Law of War and the Law of Peace (Jus Belli ac Pacis) (1780-1914) ; 
The Law of Peace and the Law of War (Jus Pacis ac Belli) (1919-1931) ; 
The Reign of Peace (Jus Pacis) (1932). Of these perhaps the most in- 
teresting is the first chapter, with its account of medieval anticipations 
of what the author trusts will be the ultimate law of the world, carried 
into effect by the decisions of impartial non-national judicial or arbitral 
authorities. This is followed by a discussion of the rise of the sovereign 
independent State and the submergence of certain legal institutions of 
the Middle Ages which, in the author’s view, were better than those of 
the succeeding period, even if feeble in strength and elementary in 
organisation. The author, indeed, is so emphatic in his condemnation 
of the modern State as to rouse the reflection that, after all, the Tudors 
deserved well of England (as Louis XI deserved well of France) for their 
triumph over the violence exemplified in the Wars of the Roses, and 
that the State as we know it is only one of a succession of the political 
incarnations of the human spirit ; it is as unscientific to find the source 
of all modern evil in States and Governments and to expect salvation 
from the ‘‘ peoples,’’ as it was for the victims of the French Revolution 
to ascribe all the ills of human history to the wickedness of “‘ priests and 
kings.”’ For States and governments are emanations and personi- 
fications of peoples, not independent bodies in perpetual contradiction 
of and opposition to alien domination. 

In his later chapters the author, while vehemently condemning 
“ this wretched Article XVI ’’ of the Covenant (the translator reminds 
us here that the book was written before the Italo-Abyssinian War), 
looks for salvation to a more drastic use of what he considers to be the 
very “ far-reaching ’’ powers conferred by Article XI upon the Council 
of the League. But there will be few to follow him here in his conten- 
tion that this article enables the Council to issue orders which individual 
States must obey. Possibly, however, he will have a slightly larger 
following in his assertion that the League must be equipped with an 
armed force to secure the execution of its own decisions and those of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice at the Hague. But indeed 
the sincerity of the book disarms the critic. The honesty of mind which 
rejects the doctrine (alluring to many of those who in general would be 
disposed to agree with the general views of the author) of the necessity 
of the codification of international law compels attention to the advoc- 
acy of another change which most Anglo-Saxon lawyers would consider 
highly undesirable—the suppression of the liberty to give individual 
opinions now. enjoyed by judges of the Hague Court. On the other 
hand, the author seems hardly to have given adequate consideration 
to the consequences of the acceptance of the doctrine of “ international 
crime ’’ as applied to the wrongful action of a State. 

Mr. Horsfall Carter has produced a highly readable translation which 
has the merit of not betraying itself as such; one or two points may, 
however, be noted : thus in any new edition the date “‘ 1887 ”’ on p. 13 
obviously needs correction and the use of the word “ sheriffs ’’ as the 
name of officials in Flanders (p. 12) should be given some explanation. 
In his short Foreword Mr. Carter refers with ‘‘ no excessive respect ”’ 
to “‘ professional writers on international law,’”’ but after all—“ the 
entomologist is not responsible for the shortcomings of the beetle,”’ 
and most professional writers are at any rate free from what Mr. Carter 
calls in another passage ‘‘ God-knows-what sentimental vapourings.”’ 

It is a pity that this interesting book has no index. wa i Sag 
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18. LA NEUTRALITA NEL SISTEMA DELLA SOCIETA DELLE NAZIONI. 
By Rodolfo De-Nova. 1935. (Pavia: Libreria Internazionale 
Fratelli Treves. 8vo. 112 pp.) 


THERE is, in the opening chapter of this book, a welcome explanation 
which obviates unnecessary criticism, since the author frankly states 
that his object is not to examine whether under the present international 
organisation neutrality, as such, has ceased to exist, but to summarise 
the effect exercised on neutrality by the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and the Briand—Kellogg Pact. Within the limits so set out, the 
book constitutes a valuable addition to the literature, already so 
abundant, on neutrality. After a thorough examination of Articles Io 
and 16 of the Covenant, the author arrives at the conclusion that the 
discretion left to the members of the League in applying both military 
and economic sanctions against an aggressor must not be exercised 
arbitrarily, but should be applied by all the members as a duty imposed 
upon them in the realisation of the common aim of the League to pre- 
vent war. Such a conclusion appears undoubtedly correct since, as the 
author states, the main object of the Covenant is to initiate a departure 
from the old conception of neutrality, and to abolish all measures which 
are inconsistent with such a neutrality pursuant to the strict inter- 
pretation of the provisions contained in the Covenant. With regard 
to the Briand—Kellogg Pact—which is, unfortunately, too briefly 
treated in this book—the author inclines to the view that it constitutes 
merely an academic declaration of the peaceful intentions of the 
contracting parties without any binding force upon them. Such a 
view is, of course, entirely unwarranted. CoG, 


19. DE L’INTERPRETATION DES TRAITES NorMATIFS. By M. Jokl. 
1936. (Paris : Pedone.) 

THE subject of treaties has been recently receiving special attention 
from international jurists, and in his admirable treatise on the theory 
and practice of international treaties, Mr. Frangulis has given us an 
excellent bibliography on the subject. The book now reviewed deals 
solely with the interpretation of substantive treaties, and it is rather 
elementary in its treatment of the subject. It gives, however, a very 
good summary of the international cases decided from 1875 up to 1935, 
as to the value to be attached to the so-called preparatory work im- 
mediately preceding the signing of international treaties. Preliminary 
conversations and discussions during the negotiation of a treaty may 
furnish evidence of the intention of the contracting parties, although the 
principle must be always held in mind that acceding States can only be 
bound by the actual text of a treaty. Another good chapter in the book 
is that dealing with the canons of interpretation to be adopted in the 
case of discrepancy in language in international treaties in which two 
languages are stated to constitute the official text. 

C. JoHN COLOMBOs. 


20*, LE PRINCIPE DE L’UNANIMITE DANS LA SOCIETE DES NATIONS. 
By Georges T. Eles. 1935. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. vii + 279 pp. 

40 frs.) 
THIS is a valuable study on the importance of unanimity in the 
resolutions adopted by the League of Nations. With characteristic 
thoroughness, the author enumerates the serious failures of the League 
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directly attributable to a strict adhesion to the unanimity rule, and 
there are certainly strong reasons which call for the reform of the 
Covenant in this respect. Another point on which Dr. Eles lays stress 
is that the Council of the League, by reason of the privileged and per- 
manent position occupied therein by the Great Powers, leads in fact 
to the creation of a constant majority in their favour. A proper inter- 
pretation of the Covenant would no doubt enable the majority rule to be 
substituted for the unanimity rule by the adoption of the principle that 
any State directly interested in the dispute should not be allowed to 
vote. As Sir John Fischer Williams rightly puts it in his chapters on 
“Current International Law and the League of Nations ’’—‘“‘ a society 
or an institution which fails to devise some method other than unani- 
mity for establishing its will is in danger of death.’”’ The bibliography 
printed at the end of the book is fairly comprehensive, although, in 
some instances, the author fails to refer to the latest edition of the text- 
books quoted by him. For instance, the author refers to the third 
edition of Oppenheim, when the fourth edition by Professor McNair, 
published in 1926-27, was no doubt available to him. 
C. JoHN COLOMBOs. 


21. L’AcTE GENERAL D’ARBITRAGE. By Marcel Faraggi. 1935. 
(Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 294 pp. 30 /rs.) 

THE main feature of this book is the critical analysis which the 
author brings to the examination of the special character of the 
“ General Act of Arbitration,’’ the various procedures which it envisages 
and the support given to it by the principal Powers concerned. In 
examining the distinction between political and justiciable disputes, the 
author lays down some particularly good examples of the leading points 
involved in both of these two classes of disputes. In his view, no dispute 
can be political if it is covered by a treaty or by international custom 
or usage, and there exist weighty reasons why this should be so, since 
it is peculiarly within the province of an international court to construe 
and define both treaties and custom or usage. The support given to the 
“General Act ’’ is, of course, disappointing, since so far only twenty- 
two States have adhered to it, in some cases with very substantial 
reservations, rendering practically ineffectual many of its more 
important provisions. C. JOHN COLOMBOs. 


22. LE PROBLEME DE L’AGRESSION DANS LE DROIT INTERNATIONAL 
Pusiic AcTuEL. By Jean Diamandesco. 1936. (Paris: 
Pedone. 8vo. 252 pp. 30 /7s.) 


THIs monograph is a conscientious piece of work, but it seems 
difficult to appreciate the reason for the strict separation advocated by 
the author between the definition of aggression and the determination of 
the aggressor. A perfect definition of aggression is, of course, extremely 
difficult, although the definition adopted in 1933 by the Security 
Committee of the Disarmament Conference appears to meet several of 
the points put forward by the author. His suggestion that the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice should be entrusted with the 
task of ‘“‘ naming ”’ an aggressor does not provide a practical solution 
to the problem, as it would lead to fatal delays, and would also confer 
upon a purely judicial body functions which are mainly political in 
their implications. C. J.C. 
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23*. LA POLITIQUE ET LA JURISPRUDENCE DE LA SOCIETE DES NATIONS 
pU D&£BUT DE 1933 AU DEBUT DE 1935. By Jean Ray. [4° 
Supplément au ‘‘ Commentaire du Pacte.”] 1935. (Paris: Sirey. 
8vo. 132 pp.) 

Tuts valuable little series has proved itself of the utmost interest to 
all those who desire to keep abreast with both the legal and political 
activities of the League of Nations. The present supplement, which 
covers the events comprised between the beginning of 1933 and the 
beginning of 1935, deals with the Franco-Soviet Agreement, the 
embargo on arms, the protection of minorities, the re-armament of 
Germany and the suggested reform of the League Covenant. The 
author is a great believer in the League of Nations, and thinks that it 
is not its fault if the world is actually in the throes of disorganisation 
and labours under the menace of an exaggerated nationalism. It 
is rather by its future that an institution can be judged, and there 
are, in the author’s view, several important symptoms proving the use- 
ful evolution of the League towards forthcoming developments. 

C. JoHN COLOMBOs. 


24. L’INTERPRETATION DU PACTE DE PARIS PAR LES ORGANES DE LA 
SocIETE DES NATIONS. By A. N. Mandelstam. [Extrait de la 
Revue Générale de Droit International Public, mai-juin 1935.] 
1935. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 52pp. 12/fs.) 

TuHIs is a reprint from the admirable article which appeared in the 
May 1935 number of the Revue Générale de Droit International Public. 
It contains a useful survey of the interpretation placed on the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact by the various organisations of the League of Nations. 
Prominence is rightly given to the report of the ‘“‘ Committee of 
Eleven ” which was set up for the purpose of harmonising the Pact with 
the Covenant of the League. The “ Articles of Interpretation ”’ adopted 
in 1934 by the Budapest Conference of the International Law Associa- 
tion, to which the author gives his adherence, have also undoubtedly 
helped to clarify the issues involved. 

Mr. Mandelstam’s conclusion is that the Pact constitutes a magnifi- 
cent promise made by the signatory States to their peoples, but which 
is unfortunately surrounded with too many reservations and dangerous 
interpretations. C. JoHN COLOMBOs. 


25. THEORIE DES SANCTIONS INTERNATIONALES. By Hans Morgen- 
thau. [Extrait dela Revue de Droit international et de Législation 
comparée, 1935, nos. 3 and 4.] 1936. (Brussels: Bureau de 
la Revue. 59 pp.) 

26. DER ZWANG IM VOLKERRECHT. By Hans Widmer. 1936. 
(Leipzig: Robert Noske. 8vo. xiv-+ I50pp. Rm. 5.10.) 

Boru these volumes deal with the timely question of sanctions in 
international law. Dr. Morgenthau’s monograph is a reprint of the 
two articles which appeared in 1935 in the Belgian Revue de Droit 

International, and gives a very clear view of sanctions, both in theory 

and practice. According to the author’s view, an ideal system of 

sanctions should answer the following three requirements: (a) an 
assured validity; (b) an assured efficacity; and (c) the restricted 
application of the least violent sanctions. He is of the opinion that 

International Law, as developed by the League of Nations, has changed 

nothing in the legal framework of the international community, and 

that the territorial integrity of the principal States of the League 
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is based to-day, as it was in the past, on the unsatisfactory sanctions 
provided by the “ balance of power ’’ in the old system of alliances. 


Dr. Widmer’s monograph contains a good historical review of 
the problem of sanctions since the establishment of the League of 
Nations. Heisof the opinion that international sanctions are influenced 
by a conflict between legal and political considerations, and that in 
the result it is the principles of opportunism rather, than the legal rules 
which are successful. The author is thus very sceptical about the value 
to be attached to sanctions under the League of Nations. Self-defence 
remains, in his view, the rightful and most necessary sanction even 
for the States members of the League. C. JOHN COLOMBOs. 


27. DER DIKTATVERTRAG UND DAS EUROPAISCHE VOLKERRECHT. 
By Dr. Gerhard Biickling. 1935. (Leipzig: Noske. 8vo. 
xvii + 112 pp. Rm. 4.50.) 

War treaties, including peace treaties, can ‘“‘ only be invalidated 
if force has been used against the representatives of a State negotiating 
such treaties, but not if the conquered State itself was under com- 
pulsion’”’ (v. Liszt, Vélkerrecht, Berlin, 1918, p. 159, v. Waldkirch, 
Volkerrecht, Basel, 1926, p. 218). That commonly accepted rule of 
international law was not so long ago rejected by the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia which annulled its ratification of the ‘‘ peace of violence 
and robbery ”’ of Brest-Litovsk dictated by Germany to Russia (Decree 
of the All Russian Central Executive Committee of Soviets of November 
13th, 1918). The Peace Treaty of Versailles has also been attacked 
as being a “‘ Diktat ’’—an order of the conqueror and not a treaty— 
by numerous German authors, of whom Dr. Biickling is one. There is 
nothing new in his arguments, but it is worth noticing that Professor 
Jahrreiss, in the Preface to the book, wistfully asks: “Can one do 
without a Diktat, who knows? ”’ A a 


28. THE LEGAL MEANING OF THE PACT FOR THE RENUNCIATION OF 
War. By Miroslas Gonsiorowski. Reprinted from The 
American Political Science Review, Vol. XXX, No. 4, August 


1936, pp. 653-680. 

THIs is a concise examination of ‘‘ the most important problems 
(raised by the Briand-Kellogg Pact) which deserve particular atten- 
tion.’”’ The writer examines the questions of the value of travaux 
preparatoires for purposes of interpretation, the right of self-defence, 
the sense to be given to “ War as an instrument of national policy,” 
the meaning.of “‘ War,’”’ and how far an objection to settle disputes 
pacifically is imposed by the Pact. Many of these questions are highly 
controversial. The writer is perhaps not sufficiently careful to warn 
a reader against the heresy that there exists on these matters of 
interpretation something in the nature of a somewhat esoteric “ legal 
meaning ”’ of a short and simply phrased international instrument as 
distinct from some other interpretation which might be preferred by 
the uninstructed intelligence of the diplomatist or the common sense 
of the man in the street. Pooks WV; 
29*. La CouR PERMANENTE DE JUSTICE INTERNATIONALE. Traité 

de Manley O. Hudson. 1936. (Paris: A. Pedone. 8vo. 
xiv + 723 pp. 75 /rs. (paper); 100 /rs. (bound). 

The English edition of Professor Hudson’s authoritative study of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice appeared in 1934 and was re- 


‘ 
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viewed by Mr. A. P. Fachiri in the March-April 1935 issue of this Journal 
(p. 260). The book first examines the precursors to the Permanent Court 
in an historical survey of international arbitration in the nineteenth 
century and early years of the twentieth century. The second part deals 
exhaustively with the creation of the Permanent Court and the later 
sections with its organisation, its jurisdiction, practice and procedure. 


30*. Arr Law. Outline and Guide to Law of Radio and Aeronautics. 
By Howard S. Leroy. Rev. ed. 1936. (Washington: 
Randolph Leigh Publishing Co. Sm.8vo. 160 pp. $4.00. 

A classified collection, in chronological order, so far as possible, of 
ordinances, statutes, treaties, administrative rulings, and judicial decisions 
with reference to radio, aeronautics, and air rights—related to realty, 
arranged according to their relation to municipal, state, national, foreign 
or international action. 


31*. ANNALES DE L’INSTITUT DE Droit COMPARE DE L’UNIVERSITE 
DE Paris. II. 1936. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. Royal 8vo. 
273 pp. 40 frs.) 

Articles in this second collection of studies of comparative law which 
are of particular interest to readers of International Affairs, are “‘ L’histoire 
constitutionnelle comparée, by B. Mirkine Guetzévitch, ‘‘ Les Nouvelles 
tendances du droit public tchechoslovaque,” by H. Beuve-Méry, “‘ L’evolu- 
tion Constitutionnelle hongroise,” by A. D. Toledano, “‘ La représentation 
dans les régimes démocratiques corporatif et soviétique,” by M. Vichniac, 
and two studies on the influence of French civil law on that of the Nether- 
lands and of Japan respectively. 


32*. THE Law. By Sir Henry Slesser. With an Introduction by 
Sir John Squire. (The English Heritage Series.) 1936. 
(London: Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd. Sm. 8vo. xix + 
192 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

A study of the origin and growth of English Law and the principles 
on which its various divisions operate. In the final chapter the relation 
of English law to public international law and to private international 
law is considered. 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


33*. THE KING AND HIS DoMINION GOVERNORS: A Study of the 
Reserve Powers of the Crown in Great Britain and the Dominions. 
By Herbert Vere Evatt, a Justice of the High Court of Australia. 
With introductions by Professors H. J. Laski and K. H. Bailey, 
and an appendix by the author on the New Status of South 
Africa. 1936. (Oxford University Press; London: Hum- 
phrey Milford. 8vo. xvi-+ 324 pp. 15s.) 


IT is fitting that, after the recent spate of ephemeral literature 
concerning the Crown, there should appear this profound and incisive 
study, by one of His Majesty’s Judges, of one of the most difficult 
and delicate aspects of constitutional monarchy. It is principally 
concerned with the powers of dissolution and dismissal of ministers, 
in the United Kingdom and overseas. From a critical examination 
of the instances of the exercise of these powers, and of the comments 
of text-writers upon them, Mr. Justice Evatt draws the conclusion 
that their extent has been obscure, is becoming obscurer, and ought 
to be clarified. This thesis the learned author proves conclusively, 
detecting the text-writers in a conspiracy to pretend to the public 
that the canons of responsible government are simple, settled, and 
always observed. 
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With this plea for definition of the royal discretion few will disagree. 
But Mr. Justice Evatt, with the support of Professor Laski in his 
preface, goes further, and advocates the abolition of the discretion. 
This thesis is not proved by the book, and will remain unproven 
until a code is submitted the advantages of which over a discre- 
tionary system may be estimated. It will be difficult for the courts 
to assume the administration of responsible government, as Mr. 
Justice Evatt seems to envisage, if they are to be required to deter- 
mine such questions as whether there is a ‘“‘mandate’’ from the 
electors for certain legislation. 

The book is in no sense final or systematic. Readers who are not 
already familiar with the history of the constitutional contretemps 
which are its raw material will find the narration often obscure and the 
comment accordingly difficult. There is a certain discontinuity, and 
a certain lack of accuracy in expression, of which complaint might be 
made if it were not a matter for gratitude that the author has found 
time in the interstices of his judicial career to prepare anything for 
publication at all. 

Perhaps the most satisfying part of the book is the trenchant 
criticism of Dicey, Anson, and Professor Berriedale Keith, which is 
always stimulating and usually strikes home. But some of Mr. 
Justice Evatt’s most barbed shafts pierce rather the reactionary 
Professor Keith of the last book but two than the progressive Professor 
Keith of to-day. 

The discussion of Sir Philip Game’s dismissal of Mr. Lang in 1932, 
the most difficult, most controversial, and most important of all the 
cases dealt with, is suggestive but inconclusive, though it is more 
impartial than other commentaries which have so far appeared. But 
surely it is misleading to say that Mr. Lang “ was unable to pay ”’ 
interest on overseas loans: it was his policy not to pay it. And is 
Mr. Justice Evatt to be understood to suggest (at p. 162 expressly, 
and elsewhere by implication) that where legislation is subject to what 
is loosely called judicial review, endorsement by the judicial power 
is actually a constitutive element of its validity, so that when a federal 
act is properly passed, a citizen or a governor is not bound to—nay, 
is bound not to—see to its observance until he is told by the courts 
as well as by the legislature that he must? Such a far-reaching 
exception to the rule ignorantia juris neminem excusat may be good 
common sense, but is there any authority for it in the law? Surely 
the governor could only have retained the ministry in office if he had 
formed the view either that the instructions to civil servants to con- 
travene the federal law were legal, or that they were a nullity in law 
and would be a nullity in fact. In either case he was bound to exercise 
his judgment on a point of law, as any citizen must when he obeys 
what he believes to be a law. But this case demands a full-length 
analysis, which perhaps the learned author may some day give us. 

The complete clarification of constitutional convention, and the 
replacement of its discretions by fixed rules, will not come soon, and 
a premature or inadequate codification of convention might well 
create a constitution which in crisis would break instead of bending. 
But the future is with Mr. Justice Evatt and those who think like him. 
The Parliament Act, the Irish Free State Constitution, the Balfour 
Memorandum and the Statute of Westminster are instances of a 
steady crystallisation of convention into law and of discretion into 
rules which is not likely to stop, and it is significant of the growing 
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respectability of the plea for the completion of the process that its 
proponents now include a holder of high judicial office. 
R. T. E. LATHAM. 


34*. BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY SINCE THE WAR. By G. P. Gooch. 
1936. (London: G. Belland Sons, for the Historical Association. 
Sm. 8vo. 29 pp. _ Is.) 

35*. THE ATTEMPTS TO FoRM AN ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE, IQI9-24. 
By J. Paul Selsam. 1936. (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
85 pp. Bibl. 4s. 6d.) 


In his short summary of British foreign policy since the War, 
Professor Gooch distinguishes four governing principles in our policy : 
the desire of a satiated Power to maintain peace in the world; a grow- 
ing conviction that peace can best be attained through support of 
the League as a system of collective security and as an instrument of 
peaceful change; consultation with the Dominions; and close co- 
operation with France and the United States. Up till 1930, at any 
rate, he considers that we played our part consistently and effectively, 
although he regrets that we did not take a stronger line at the opening 
of the Disarmament Conference in 1933, and characterises the Anglo- 
German Naval Pact of 1935 as “‘ the right thing done in the wrong 
way.” But in spite of the restraint of his comments, it is possible 
to detect anxiety, as well as regret, in his references to the handling 
by the British Government of the Manchurian and Abyssinian crises. 


Mr. Selsam’s book might be described as a study of a particular 
aspect of British foreign policy in the years immediately after the 
War. His aims are to explain to Americans the effects upon post- 
War diplomacy of the refusal of the United States to participate in 
European affairs, and to show that the conduct of foreign relations, 
at least as far as Great Britain and France are concerned, is essentially 
the same as before 1914, in spite of the existence of the League of 
Nations. 


36. THE St. LAWRENCE DEEP WATERWAY: a Canadian Appraisal. 
By C. P. Wright. 1935. (London and Toronto: Macmillan. 


8vo. xxi-++ 450 pp. 18s.) 


In his preface, Mr. Wright states that his purpose in writing this 
book is ‘‘ to present a plea for a full and impartial consideration of 
the undertaking itself and of the treaty for its execution. ... In 
any event, quite apart from the exaggerated claims of any organised 
body of proponents, there must be a strong presumption in favour 
of a project that is planned to bring ocean shipping so far into the 
populous interior of the North American continent; and what is now 
required at the present time is therefore to take rational action upon 
that presupposition by determining whether the prospective benefits 
of the undertaking are likely to be commensurate with its estimated 
costs. To reject a course of action without due consideration may be 
just as grave a fault of statesmanship as to adopt it without due 
consideration.” 

Having said that, the author then proceeds, not to satisfy that 
demand, but to make the demand even more insistent, by showing 
the inadequacy of everything of an economic nature that has been 
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said or written about the project. And so one is left without any 
solution, save to echo the author’s desire for an adequate economic 
survey of the whole project by competent authorities representative 
of both the countries interested. It may be, of course, that such a 
survey is beyond the bounds of practical achievement, for it would 
in a sense require the gift of prophecy. 

At best one could but generalise from the past, and the results 
of such generalisation to-day would probably result in agreement 
that as a transportation scheme the project is economically of question- 
able value. But a similar conclusion would probably be true of many 
other great undertakings that had been carried out in this and other 
countries. Certain it is that in respect of the St. Lawrence, other 
factors, such as the conflicting interests of two nations and of groups 
within both nations, the importance of hydro-electric development 
and the still undecided virtues of the dole as contrasted with public 
works of a non-competitive kind, complicate the question, and may 
prove far more important than the economic issues alone. Be that 
as it may, the fact remains that Mr. Wright has written an extremely 
thorough and provocative volume. In it he reviews the history of 
the project and considers all the reports and investigations that have 
been made to date. In respect of them, his conclusions are that, 
while the engineers have done an adequate piece of work in respect 
of the technical problems and of their costs, the politicians have been 
at fault and the economists absent altogether. 

His section on the “ Beauharnois development ’’ is one of the 
calmest and at the same time most damning indictments that it has 
received, and his conclusion that “certain serious irregularities and 
improprieties of conduct on the part of the government of the day 
were indicated ’’ in the reports of the investigations are amply borne 
out by the evidence he submits. 

His pleas for adequate depths in the channels and locks, if the 
project is undertaken; for a redistribution of costs, with the United 
States share considerably greater than in the present proposal; and 
for a separate settlement of the Chicago Water Diversion, are unusual 
and worth careful consideration. It is doubtful, however, whether 
any settlement of the last-mentioned issue is possible save as a part 
of another arrangement which the United States is anxious to have 
concluded. In general, one would gather as a result of Mr. Wright’s 
analysis that the whole project as a transportation and navigation 
scheme is of dubious value. And if one adds to his doubts the fact 
of shrinking overseas markets, the difficulties of the railways, the 
growing importance of motor transport and aviation, one becomes 
even more convinced that unless political motives. become pressing, 
or jobs for the unemployed a necessity, the St. Lawrence Deep Water- 
way will still be a topic of discussion for our grandchildren as it was 
for our grandfathers. N. McK. 


37. THE CLASH OF PROGRESS AND SECURITY. By Allan G. B. Fisher. 
1935. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xiii + 234 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Out of a particular situation Professor Fisher has attempted to 
develop a general theme. The situation is the popular prejudice in 
favour of land settlement in Australia, the theme, the rather simple one 
that economic progress is impeded by resistance to change. Un- 
fortunately the two elements do not elucidate each other, because the 
nature of the situation to be explained is never clear: does the force 
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of resistance prevent a rise in the standard of living over long periods, 
does it prevent an immediate recovery from a temporary depression, or 
does it prevent a better adjustment to changing occupations in Australia ? 
The disjointed nature of the argument makes it difficult to see. What- 
ever the setting is, the trouble is that the productive capacity of the 
community has been enormously increased by changes in the methods of 
production, with the result that incomes rise, demand for “ tertiary 
products ’’ increases and demand for food and staple industrial products 
falls off ; and the transfer to employment in tertiary industries, which 
should occur, does not, owing to the reluctance of labour and capital 
to leave their present occupation. But why should resistance to 
transfer suddenly freeze up the process of change at any particular 
point? If the new demand situation is caused by higher incomes due 
to increased productivity, it is inconsistent to suppose that capital and 
labour are incapable of adjustment to it, since the new situation is itself 
caused by movements of factors to better-paid employments, which 
presupposes a high degree of mobility on the part of capital and labour. 

Difficulties of this sort arise several times. To exalt resistance to 
the level of a decisive factor in economic development, as Professor 
Fisher does, means lumping together under a general concept several 
things which economists usually distinguish : occasional non-rational 
decisions, professional exclusiveness, immobility of investments in 
fixed capital, the influence of risk. Naturally therefore Professor 
Fisher’s universal obstacle lacks precise definition : sometimes it is a 
rational decision on the part of the entrepreneur who puts security before 
wealth, at others an irrational prejudice in favour of safety first which 
does not even secure safety; and in view of the confusion which arises 
from calling totally different things by the same name, it seems better 
to keep to the usual course. This difficulty Professor Fisher feels, as 
in giving examples of resistance he instances the prejudice in favour 
of agriculture, tariffs for industries, ideas of helping depressed areas— 
all of which are not motives but policies. To carry conviction the 
argument ought to become an attack on the transfers prevented by 
State intervention; but Professor Fisher sheers off from Jaisser-faire, 
on the ground that its appeal is mainly esthetic, evidently feeling that 
it is nearly as bad to be pure as to be pseudo. 

The book ends with an inconsequent challenge to capitalism, incon- 
sequent because it has been implied that capitalism would bring about 
more stable and more rapid progress if only the capitalistic motives had 
absolute sway. The whole argument turns on the importance of 
resistance to change, and must therefore rely on a conception of an ideal 
or natural rate of progress which the rate of capital accumulation would 
permit, if only the factors were more mobile. Indeed Professor Fisher 
explicitly maintains, not only that there is such a rate, but also that it 
could be perfectly steady, rejecting theories which attribute the trade 
cycle to any fundamental cause of disequilibrium such as over- or 
under-saving. Yet in the last chapter he changes his ground com- 
pletely, suggests that the State should take over the entrepreneur’s 
job of financing risky enterprises and generally speed up the rate of 
progress (presumably beyond what the conditions of capital accumula- 
tion admit). This last change of ground seems to destroy the main 
theme entirely ; and his examples of State investment (sugar beet and 
Marketing Boards and Mussel Shoals among them) seem to indicate just 
the sort of misdirection of resources against which he has protested. 

DOREEN WARRINER. 


~~ 
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38*. AUSTRALIA AND ENGLAND: A Study in Imperial Relations. By 
Henry L. Hall. 1934. (London: Longmans Green. 8vo. 
318 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


A well-documented study of the relationship between Australia and 
Great Britain down to 1914, and particularly of the evolution of the idea 
of “‘ Dominion Status.” H. G. L. 


39. A FoREIGNER Looks aT AusTRALIA. By Paul Staal. 1936. 
(London: Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 237 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THIs is a readable but not profound sketch of Australian history, 
not particularly accurate, and written from the clubman’s point of 
view. Mr. Staal, who is an ex-Consul General for the Netherlands 
at Sydney, likes the Australian, but dislikes his economics and his 
politics. He is pained by the failure of Australia, either in the manner 
of its foundation or in its modern tendencies, to conform to the laws 
of laisser-faire economics and the social ethic of Samuel Smiles. His 
heart warms, on the other hand, to Macarthur and the other pastoral 
pioneers, and he would like to have seen their enterprise rewarded 
by the permanent vesting of political power in the ‘‘ squatter ”’ caste. 

He regrets the lack of respect for military virtue as such, though 
he concedes that the Australian can acquit himself well in a fight if 
he has to. He charitably attributes this failing to the poor example 
set by the brawling soldiery of the New South Wales Corps in the first 
years of the nineteenth century. 

The book is disappointing, because there is so much which a foreign 
observer of Mr. Staal’s position and experience might have discussed. 
He could tell us how the outsider sees the unique equalitarianism of 
Australian society, the Australian ideal of ‘‘ fairness all round,” the 
co-existence of anti-intellectualism with a high standard of general 
intelligence and education, the failure of advanced democratic ma- 
chinery to produce a really responsive democracy, the dead hand of 
the Constitution, the experiment of tropical colonisation with white 
labour, the iravail of an insular culture which is no longer happy to 
be entirely derivative. 

But those who are interested in Australia must still go for a sensi- 
tive superficial appreciation to Dr. Thomas Wood’s Codbers, and for 
profounder understanding to Professor Hancock’s Australia and, with 
the proper allowance for the perversity of his genius, to D, H. Lawrence’s 
Kangaroo. R. T. E. LATHAM. 


40. EpucaTinc A Democracy. Edited by W. G. K. Duncan. 1936. 
(Sydney: Angus and Robertson, for the Australian Institute 
of International Affairs. 8vo. 181 pp. 5s.) 

THE papers which constitute this book were read before the summer 
school of the Australian Institute of Political Science by six of the 
most eminent educational authorities in the Commonwealth. The 
writers differ, but are not mutually destructive. Intended primarily 
for Australian consumption, the arguments have world-wide application. 
Each paper deals trenchantly with the dangers of an insufficiently 
educated democracy, and every stage of present practice from the 
infant class to the university is subjected to criticism and suggestion. 
“ Adult education,’’ ‘‘ the moulding of public opinion,’’ and “ education 
and politics ’’ form the subjects of separate and illuminating examina- 
tion. ‘‘ Better education ’’ is the theme of all, and the lion in the 
path—cost—is not ignored. In Australia, as in Great Britain, educa- 
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tion is compulsory from six to fourteen. On Pitcairn Island the 
descendants of the Bounty Mutineers raised the age to sixteen nearly 
twenty years ago, but neither Great Britain nor Australia can afford 
it. In Australia this problem of cost is complicated. The Common- 
wealth takes the cream of the revenues, whilst education—like most 
other activities that closely touch the well-being of the people—is a 
State affair. Hat COLEBATCH. 


41. WORLD PEACE, THE LEAGUE AND AUSTRALIA. By J. C. Rook- 
wood Proud. 1936. (Melbourne: Robertson and Mullens. 
8vo. 73 pp. 2s.) 

Tus book provides a comprehensive summary of Australia’s 
association with the League. Regarding the International Labour 
Organisation, after reference to Japanese competition and standards 
of living, it is urged that “‘ Australia, by a policy of more active co- 
operation, can assist in paving the way for removal of many economic 
causes of international bitterness.’’ Three incidents in which Australia 
emerged triumphant at the Peace Conference are related: (1) the 
claim that each of the Dominions should have separate representation 
in the Assembly—strongly opposed by the United States; (2) rejection 
of Japan’s desire to include in the preamble recognition of “‘ the racial 
equality of members of the League’’; and (3) securing the right of 
a mandatory power “ to administer the territory as a part of its own ’’— 
a provision contrary to German wishes. It is just coincidence that the 
United States never joined the League, whilst Japan and Germany 
left it, but the question suggests itself: Will the League flourish on 
the victory, or the sacrifice, of self-interests? There are four most 
useful appendices and a very helpful bibliography. 

HAL COLEBATCH. 


42. THE HERITAGE OF THE Bounty: the story of Pitcairn through 
six generations. By H. L. Shapiro, Ph.D., Associate Curator 
of the American Museum of Natural History. 1936. (London: 
Victor Gollancz. 8vo. 318 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE party which landed on Pitcairn in 1790 was composed of 
nine men of the Bounty, six male Tahitians and eleven Tahitian women. 
Ten years later there remained only one survivor of the mutineers, 
Alexander Smith (alias John Adams). Of the whites five had been 
murdered by the Tahitians, one had been executed by his fellow- 
mutineers, one had committed suicide and one had died a natural 
death. Within the same period the male Tahitians had been exter- 
minated, some killed by the whites and others by their countrywomen, 
without leaving any offspring. When Captain Folger visited the 
island in 1808, the colony consisted of John Adams, eight or nine 
Tahitian women and twenty-five children, the progeny of the English 
sailors and their native wives. 

The story of Pitcairn up to this point has been redeemed from 
unmitigated sordidness by the captivating narrative of Messrs. Nord- 
hoff and Hall, to whom Dr. Shapiro pays an admiring tribute. Theirs 
is a more romantic tale than he attempts to make of it. Dealing 
with events from 1808 onwards, Dr. Shapiro has produced a well- 
documented and attractively written history embracing a record of 
numerous episodes either forgotten or not generally known. Most 
people who have heard of Pitcairn will also have heard of the exodus 
to Norfolk Island in 1856 and of the subsequent return to Pitcairn 
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of some of the original settlers. Few, however, probably know that 
a previous attempt at emigration was made in 1831, when the whole 
population was transferred, for a short time and with unhappy results, 
to Tahiti. Fewer still are acquainted with that strange character, 
George Hunn Nobbs, or with the “ magnetic and grandiloquent ’’ 
Joshua Hill, who usurped the dictatorship of Nobbs, but was himself 
eventually deported. 

Dr. Shapiro’s chapter on “ Breeding and Inbreeding ’’ contains 
much that is interesting. His observations during his stay of ten 
days on the island lead him to the conclusion that, while it may 
possibly account for their bad teeth, inbreeding has not caused de- 
generation among the islanders. ‘If the genetic line is sound,’ he 
remarks, “there should theoretically be no unpleasant consequences 
from cousin marriage.’’ This accords with the view of the High 
Commissioner for the Western Pacific, who, in his report of his visit 
to Pitcairn in June 1921 (Colonial Reports, Miscellaneous No. 93), 
wrote : 


? 


“Possibly former observers have been prejudiced by the theory that inter- 
marriage over a period of years inevitably results in degeneration. This, I 
believe, is by no means the case where the original stock is sound; and in this 
instance it seems reasonable to suppose not only that the original stock was 
hardy and robust but that it was strengthened and adapted to its environment 
by the admixture of Tahitian blood.” 


The author’s graphic description of the islanders and their daily 
lives is supplemented, through the courtesy of Mr. Templeton Crocker, 
by a number of excellent photographs. C. H. RODWELL. 


43*. THE British Way TO Recovery. By Herbert Heaton. 1935. 
(Minnesota University Press; Oxford University Press. Cr. 
8vo. vi-+ 184 pp. $2.00, 8s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR HEATON has studied, and taught, in England, Australia, 
Canada and now in the United States; so that he is able to give us 
first-hand impressions of the reaction in these various countries to the 
economic blizzard of recent years. He describes Australia as having 
weathered the storm by “a mixture of orthodox and heterodox 
seamanship ’’: Canada as having barely muddled through; and the 
United States as having evolved a New Deal for problems which Great 
Britain has been tackling piecemeal during the last 130 years. The 
practically simultaneous collapse of the Labour Government, of the 
gold standard and of Free Trade tested Britain severely; but she had 
safe anchorage in her banking system and in what Professor Heaton 
calls her three brain-trusts—the legislature, the civil service and the 
system of Royal Commissions. There is no jingoism in this scholarly 
little book, but it gives the ordinary Englishman some pride in his 
institutions. MESTON. 


44. OCEAN ISLAND AND NAuURU: THEIR Story. By Albert F. Ellis. 
With Foreword by the Rt. Hon. S. M. Bruce. 1936. (Sydney: 
Angus and Robertson, Ltd.; London: Australian Book Co., 
Ltd. 8vo. xvi-+ 318 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THERE is often a good deal of false romance and nonsense written 
about the Pacific Islands, mostly by neurotics seeking a fantastic refuge 
from a world they are unable to cope with. The islands have great 
charm and beauty, their climate is usually very pleasant and the 
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Polynesians are a delightful native race. The “ white man on the 
beach ”’ has not always added either to their wealth or to their happiness. 

Mr. Ellis’s story, though it deals with phosphates found in islands 
that are not the most attractive and inhabited by rather isolated and 
poor tribes, is a tale of real romance. Beginning with the first days of 
exploration in a windjammer, it describes the almost accidental dis- 
covery of the phosphates and carries the story through the first financial 
vicissitudes and engineering difficulties to the present day. No one else 
could have told the story so well. It was Mr. Ellis who discovered the 
wealth of the islands and he has seen the industry grow to its present 
proportions, shipping 600,000 tons of phosphate each year. After the 
War and the acquisition of the League mandate, he has served as New 
Zealand Government Representative on the Board of the British 
Phosphate Commissioners. 

The book is worthy of its author, modestly and competently 
written. Its maps, bibliography, and photographs complete a straight- 
forward and exceedingly interesting account of the islands, their 
geology, their inhabitants and industry. The story of Ocean Island and 
Nauru will not need to be written again. a. 3.0. 


45*. THE WEstT INDIES YEAR Book, including also the Bermudas, the 
Bahamas, British Guiana and British Honduras. 1936. 
(London, Montreal, New York: Thomas Skinner of Canada, 
Ltd. 4to. 376 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Contains up to date information on the banking, commerce, customs 
tariffs and regulations and trade in general of the territories in the West 
Indian domain of the British Crown. Essential information is also given 
of the West Indian islands outside the British sphere, particularly the 
French colonies of Guadeloupe and Martinique. 


46*, JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF CLERKS-AT-THE-TABLE IN EMPIRE 
PARLIAMENTS FOR 1935. Vol. IV. Edited by Owen Clough. 
(Guildford and Esher: Billing & Sons, Ltd.) 


The current volume contains useful reference material on constitu- 
tional issues arising in the Empire during the year, e.g. the passing of 
the new Constitution for India, the discussions in Canada on the British 
North America Act, the relationship of Western Australia to the Common- 
wealth Government, the situation in Newfoundland and Malta, and the 
demands of South and North Rhodesia. A special article is included 
on the practice adopted in the various Parliaments with regard to language 
rights, 

47*. PROBLEMES BRITANNIQUES. By Vice-Admiral Lacaze, S. Exc. 
M.-A. de Fleuriau, J.-H. Ricard, S. Exc. Sir George Clerk, 
Comte W. d’Ormesson, Contre-Amiral Decoux, André Siegfried, 
Y.-M. Goblet, Sir Theodore Morison, André Maurois. 1936. 
(Paris: Alcan. 8vo. 238 pp. 12 /rs.) 

A series of addresses given at a Conference organised by the Société 
des Anciens Eléves et Eléves de 1’Ecole libre des Sciences Politiques. 
They deal with the most important problems which face Great Britain 
to-day, relations with the Empire, with India and Ireland, and the naval 
situation, etc. M. André Siegfried discusses “‘ les transformations récentes 
de Empire britannique”’ and M. André Maurois “‘ La grand Bretagne 
et l’Europe’’; Sir George Clerk and Sir Theodore Morison speak on 
India. dG... 


48* POLITICS IN THE TRAIN. By Harold Nicolson. 1936. (London: 
Constable. 8vo. 28 pp. 6d.) 


In this sparkling little pamphlet Mr. Nicolson explains why he belongs 
to the National Labour Group. As this Journal does not discuss party 
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politics in Great Britain, there seem to be only two admissible comments. 
One is a slightly shamefaced sympathy with his companion, who was 
puzzled why, holding his views and presumably desiring to forward them, 
Mr. Nicolson should hold on to ‘‘the one Party which has no future 
whatsoever.”’ The other is the hope that we may never be doomed to 
travel with a person quite so stupid as Mr. Nicolson’s interlocutor. 
MESTON. 


49*. LABOUR AND WAR RESISTANCE. By “ Covenanter.’’ [No. 29 of 
the New Fabian Research Bureau Series.] 1936. (London : 
N.F.R.B. and Gollancz. 8vo. 40 pp. 6d.) 

This pamphlet sets out to describe the policy of “‘ contingent war 
resistance ’’ to which the British Labour Party is officially committed 
as an integral part of its policy of defending and strengthening the collec- 
tive peace system. The text is given of a Draft Emergency Resolution 
which the author suggests should be adopted at the next annual Con- 
ference of the Labour Party as a practical application of its policy to the 
present critical situation. 


50*. NEw ZEALAND: a short history. By J. G. Beaglehole. 1936. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 164 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

This short history of New Zealand is in the form of an essay; footnotes 
and references have been reduced to a minimum. The author traces the 
development of New Zealand from the economic and political standpoint 
and shows how close was the connection between her agricultural pros- 
perity and the industrial expansion of Great Britain until the Great 
War radically changed the situation. BH. Gok; 


51*. INTERLANDI (Telesio): I nostri amici inglesi. 1936. (Rome: 
Cremonese. 4to. 73 pp. Live Io.) 


EUROPE 


52*. SPANISH Front. By Carlos Prieto. 1936. (London: Nelson. 
sm. 8vo. 95 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

53*. SPAIN IN REVOLT: A History of the Civil War in Spain in 1936 
and a study of its Social Political and Economic Causes. By 
Harry Gannes and Theodore Repart. 1936. (London: Victor 
Gollancz. sm. 8vo. 287 pp. 5s.) 

54*. REPORTER IN Span. By Frank Pitcairn. 1936. (London: 
Lawrence and Wishart. sm. 8vo. 141 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

55*. THE SPANISH TRAGEDY, 1930-1936. By E. Allison Peers. 1936. 
(London: Methuen. 8vo. xv, 247 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

56*. BEHIND THE SPANISH BARRICADES. By John Langdon-Davies. 
1936. (London: Martin Secker and Warburg. 8vo. xvi-+ 
303 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

HERE is a mixed bag on present events in Spain and their ante- 
cedents. None of the writers is bold enough to prophesy about the 
country’s future. 

The slim volume by the author who calls himself Carlos Prieto is 
elementary and unambitious, but a sound piece of work—as far as 
potted history in less than 100 pages can be of value. 


The book by Mr. Harry Gannes and his colleague of the New York 
Daily Worker, on the other hand, which is being loudly proclaimed 
as the book on the subject of the moment, is a very pedestrian affair. 
It presents the Spanish conflict in the crudest terms of the “toiling 
masses ”’ who are the repository of every virtue, being pitted against the 
wicked Fascist and reactionary groups, some of which “ specialise in 
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thuggery.”’ Many of the facts are inaccurate, and the manner of 
writing is devoid of all inspiration. 


Reporter in Spain is a straightforward account of the early phase 
of the actual war, and makes very good reading. The author seems 
to have combined journalising for the Daily Worker with fighting as a 
militiaman in the famous Fifth Regiment. He does not conceal his 
views, but they do not obtrude upon his vivid narrative of soldiery 
in the People’s Army against tremendous odds. One misses in the 
usual accounts of Spain’s bloody ordeal an appreciation of the reckless 
courage and sublime confidence of the men from office stool, factory 
bench, the liberal professions, the universities, etc., who, without 
any military preparation, have been engaged in an epic struggle. A 
special meed of praise is due for the introduction by Mr. Ralph Bates. 


The Spanish Tragedy is mis-named. Professor Allison Peers has 
given us a very useful foreground study or, as he calls it, a ‘“ short 
and unpretentious chronicle ’’ of political happenings in the past six 
years. But, as presented, it partakes much more of the character of 
a comedy of errors. Lacking almost entirely the historical back- 
ground, which alone imparts the tragic and desperate note, it is rather 
like the staging of Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. The 
concluding chapter heading ‘“‘Chaos’’ indicates, inferentially, the 
author’s general view. On the whole, however, he preserves a welcome 
impartiality, and he is especially good on Catalonia and its relation 
to the Republic as conceived in 1931. English readers should, 
especially, take to heart the author’s warning—in the Preface : 


“It is useless to pronounce upon these events (i.e., the Civil War), as many 
are doing, by applying to them facile formule transferred from the language of 
their own country and by censuring Spaniards for failing to act as they imagine 
they themselves would act in similar circumstances.” 


Mr. John Langdon-Davies, by implication, points the same moral. 
But his book, which is easily the best of the batch, has no pretensions 
to being a political study. It is a light-hearted narrative of his ex- 
perience as Special Correspondent of the News Chronicle in the early 
phase of the war, with any amount of invaluable background material, 
since the author had previously lived for many years in Catalonia, 
and he knows the country and its people intimately. Mr. Langdon- 
Davies has explained better than anyone the mystical anti-religious 
acts of certain anarchist elements, and, when he quotes the New 
Catechism as used until the other day in all churches, with its ‘‘ Ques- 
tion: What sin is committed by those who vote Liberal? Answer : 
Usually mortal sin,’’ one begins to understand that the Catholic 
Church in Spain is somewhat out of time. The wife of a lawyer 
friend of mine told me how she was refused absolution in February 
last because she voted Liberal. I was glad to see the author’s appre- 
ciation of the good work done by President Companys in kneading 
together middle-class elements and workers of every type in Cata- 
lonia, thereby diverting from Fascism those essential elements which 
elsewhere have been doped into supporting the interests of privilege 
and reaction. That, as he says, is “ an important political event for 
European civilisation.” 

Mr. Langdon-Davies has obviously had to work at great speed to 
produce a 300-page book. But that hardly excuses the carelessness 
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in his spelling of Spanish words. A man of his calibre should see to 
it that the title of the chief anarcho-syndicalist newspaper be spelt 
correctly, Solidaridad Obrera, and, when the key-note of the book is 
the cry of Spain’s democratic hosts, ‘‘ They shall not pass,” it is a 
great pity that on every occasion the Spanish phrase is mis-spelt. 
Needless to say, the author never troubles to put in any accents on 
the Spanish words. W. HorsFALL CARTER. 


57*. HITLER THE Pawn. By Rudolf Olden. 1936. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. 439 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

58. ApoLF HITLER: ScHULER DER ‘“ WEISEN VON ZION.” By 
Alexander Stein. 1936. (Karlsbad : Verlagsanstalt 
“Graphia.” 8vo. 118 pp. Swiss frs. 2.50.) 

59*. THE MAxkinG oF Nazis. By I. L. Kandel. [Studies of the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
No. 17.] 1935. (New York City: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University; London: Oxford 
University Press. Cr. 8vo. 143 pp. $1.60.) 

60*. THE NEw GERMANY: NATIONAL SOCIALIST GOVERNMENT IN 
THEORY AND Practice. By Fritz Ermarth; with an Intro- 
duction by Ernest S. Griffith. [American University Studies in 
International Law and Relations.) 1936. (Washington, D.C. : 
Digest Press, American University Graduate School. Cr. 8vo. 
xi + 203 pp. IIs. 6d.) 

61*. GOVERNMENT IN THE THIRD REIcH. By Fritz Morstein Marx; 
with a foreword by W. Y. Elliott. 1936. (New York and 
London: McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Ltd. Cr. 8vo. 
xi-+ 158 pp. 9s.) 

Dr. OLDEN’s book disproves the current thesis that the ‘‘ leaders ’ 
of our times are essentially strong men of action. It shows the 
vacillating Austrian borne to power by army elements as their tool 
to destroy the system of civilian control which the Government had 
steadily developed in Germany during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, but in October 1918 missed its chance of taking 
charge when the army temporarily collapsed. Herr Olden is mistaken 
in thinking that, as the puppet of the Army Command, Hitler is a 
brand of ‘leader ’’ inferior to Mussolini. In the ‘‘ March on Rome ”’ 
Mussolini played a parallel rdle. In countries which once have known 
some sort of democracy, even weak and spurious as it was in Germany, 
the Army Command needs an expert demagogue to persuade the 
population into doing and believing what the Army and its alter ego, 
the heavy industries, desire it to do and believe. In backward 
countries, like Greece and Iraq, the Army could seize power openly. 
As a close spectator of the events of Hitler’s rise, Herr Olden occa- 
sionally presumes in his readers a detailed knowledge of the period 
which English people and even Germans of younger generations are 
not likely to possess, but his angle of vision is akin to that of a tem- 
perate English observer. His narrative is arrestingly told, and strewn 
with thought-provoking phrases. The Reichswehr he describes as a 
feudal society of might and main, living by its own laws and in which 
everything hangs on considerations of personal advancement (pp. 354, 
360). ‘‘ It would be wrong,” he concludes, “‘ to place in the workers 
any hopes for the morrow ’’ (p. 407), because in a land swept bare of 
political parties, political education is non-existent. No student of 
present-day Germany can afford to overlook this book. 


? 
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Napoleon III has already been recognised as the common ancestor 
of modern dictators. Mr. Stein’s book demonstrates the successive 
links in the direct lineal descent from Napoleon to Hitler. A French 
liberal contemporary of Napoleon published anonymously a pungent 
satire of the devices used by the Emperor to stupefy and gag the 
French people and maintain his despotism. Years later the obscure 
publication fell into the hands of the Tsarist police, then seeking to 
inflame anti-Semitism in Russia as a distraction from political discon- 
tents. A subservient Russian professor, by substituting for Napoleon 
the term World Jewry, transformed the indictment of Napoleon into a 
document ostensibly drawn up by the Jews themselves, the “ Pro- 
tocols of the Wise Men of Sion.” Hitler during his years of obscurity, 
as he himself tells, steeped himself in these spurious ‘‘ Protocols,”’ not 
merely to feed his anti-Semitism, but as recipes for winning and main- 
taining power. Herr Stein collates point by point the original French 
satire, the equivalent paragraph in the “ Protocols’’ and the Hitlerite 
counterpart in Mein Kampf, in Hitler’s speeches and in those of other 
Nazi chiefs. The train of reasoning is as close knit as a mathematical 
theorem, and the different type used makes it easy for the reader to 
keep the parallels distinct in his mind. A neat chapter in the history 
of the movement of ideas. 


In The Making of Nazis an American educationalist, who is not an 
apologist of Nazism, brings together the changes made under the Nazi 
régime in the German educational system. The presentation is dis- 
cursive rather than systematic; for instance, the “‘New History 
teaching’ is sandwiched in between “the Militarising of Physical 
Training ’’ and ‘‘ School Journeys and Excursions.”” The “ Gleich- 
schaltung of Teachers,” the “‘ Gleichschaltung of Students”’ and the 
“Totalisation of Youth’’ are scattered in different parts of one 
important chapter, with consequent repetitions. Not always are the 
authorities cited in connection with the innovations described. The 
work is useful as a collection of Nazi educational regulations. Its 
limitation is that it cannot show how the system works out in actual 
practice. This is not the fault of Mr. Kandel. All the resources of a 
secret service would be necessary to ascertain the simplest facts in the 
totalitarian States of to-day, but the regulations themselves are already 
sufficiently disquieting reading. 


The Dean of the American University Graduate School, in his 
preface to The New Germany, applies to it the adjective ‘‘ cosmic.” 
Certainly the reader sometimes feels lost in space, and would be glad 
to find a bit of firm chronology under his feet. The two most important 
chapters deal with the ‘‘ Constitutional Structure of the Third Reich ”’ 
and the economic changes introduced since Hitler came to power. 
Attention is frequently drawn to parallels in Italian Fascist legislation, 
but the author does not indicate that the Nazis owe a good deal to thei 
elder brothers in Italy. Only once he laments the “‘ tragic coincidence 
that as practical administrators the National-Socialists . . . appear to 
replace traditions and institutions of truly German or Germanic 
character by institutions of foreign, especially Romanic origin ”’ 
(p. 63). No attempt is made to assess how the paper regulations 
work out in practice. 


Dr. Marx is an enthusiast for thrice-blessed Prussia and Prussian 
Germany. So glowing is his fervour for the “civil servant state,’’ as 
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contrasted with French and English forms of government, that, before 
entering on a panegyric of its founder, the seventeenth-century Great 
Elector, he perfunctorily dispatches the early nineteenth-century local 
government reforms of Stein, which, inspired by English models, were 
designed to remedy the paralysis caused by a century of Prussian 
bureaucratic centralisation. The first chapter on the “‘ Background 
of German Politics”’ is practically unintelligible to one not already 
familiar with German history, and its sweeping generalisations can 
only be acceptable to those nurtured in the German traditions of his- 
torical interpretation. Later chapters, summarising the political, 
economic and administrative measures of the present German Govern- 
ment, show how painlessly the Bismarckian German can adapt himself 
to a great deal that is in the Third Reich. With satisfaction Dr. Marx 
notes that “‘in the Third Reich’s economic legislation the competent 
hand of the ministerial civil servant is clearly discernible’ (p. 122). 
The Reich statute book in 1932, the last pre-Nazi year, numbered 
goo pages. In 1933 it soared to 2200, in 1934 and 1935 to nearly 2700 
pages, mainly of economic and social measures. “In this whole 
field . . . the work is left for all practical purposes to men like Dr. Schacht 
and the ministerial civil servants’ (p. 155). Men may come and men 
may go, but, if Dr. Marx is right, the “‘ civil servant state will digest 
and outlast them all.” I. M. MAssEy. 


62*, CENTRAL EUROPE AND THE WESTERN WorRLD. By Dr. Gerhard 
Schacher. Translated from the German. Preface by H. Wick- 
ham Steed. 1936. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 


223 pp. Ios.) 

CENTRAL EvuRopPE, which is taken to consist of Austria, Hungary 
and the Succession States, has been a problem and a danger before and 
since the Great War, the immediate cause of which was an episode in 
Bosnia and its consequences. Before the War, the problem centred 
round the efforts of the Habsburg Power to hold its heterogeneous 
empire together; to-day it is to be found in the reaction of those 
heterogeneous elements, now released, against mutual cooperation, 
political and economic. Yet cooperation is the obvious and only 
solution. But what kind of cooperation—under a German hegemony 
(the Anschluss), under Italian direction (the ‘‘ Rome Protocols’”’ of 
1934), under a Habsburg restoration with union of Austria and 
Hungary or under an economic confederation of the five Danubian 
States (“Tardieu plan’’ of 1932)? Dr. Schacher discusses these 
alternatives in a careful analysis. He rejects as impracticable or 
dangerous all but the second—the Italian solution; and this he 
accepts with reservation. He accepts the economic alliance and the 
political entente between Italy, Austria and Hungary; but he balances 
against these the political alliance and economic entente between 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Roumania (the “‘ Petite Entente ”’) ; 
and suggests that a solution is to be found in a cooperation between 
these two groups, primarily in the economic sphere: ‘‘ The idea of 
extending the Little Entente into economic affairs and making it the 
germ of the economic and financial reorganisation of Central Europe.”’ 
The idea is an attractive one, and it is well argued in Dr. Schacher’s 
book. He is definitely hostile to Germany and Hungary. He is 
friendly towards Italy; and so partial to Czechoslovakia and Dr. 
BeneS that he mentions the “‘ Sudetenlinder ”’ only once as a name and 
never as a problem. 
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The book is not quite up to date. It contains statistics of as late as 
1935. But it does not take into account the development of the 
Sudetendeutsche party and their grievances, the economic improve- 
ment in Austria and Hungary during 1935-36, the effect in Central 
Europe of the Abyssinian War and “ sanctions,’’ the German—Austrian 
Treaty of 1936, the Czecho-Soviet alliance and the significance of Dr. 
Schacht’s tone in Central Europe and the Balkans (1936). The 
fresh changes of the kaleidoscope do not affect the ultimate problem 
but they deflect the line of approach which he suggests. The book, 
however, is a useful study of one of the most intense of European 
problems. It is published at the relatively high price of ten shillings— 
a price which would have justified including some maps and an index, 
which are badly needed. ¥.. J. 


63. HITLER OveER RusstA? By Ernst Henri. 1936. (London: 
Dent. 8vo. x +340 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


HAVING begged the question indicated by the mark of interrogation 
at the end of his title, M. Henri gives us a graphic and detailed account 
of the German plan of campaign against Soviet Russia, in which Italy, 
Austria, Hungary, Poland and perhaps the Baltic States will all play 
their part. It is gratifyingly blood-curdling, and lovers of melodrama 
will be relieved to hear that it all ends with “ the great anti-Fascist 
Revolution in Germany ”’ and “‘ the flight and death of Hitler and his 
accomplices.” 

The question how far Herr Hitler nourishes military designs against 
Soviet Russia, and how far the Reichswehr would allow him to carry 
them if he does, is one of great complexity. Many observers think that 
German eyes are far more seriously directed to Central Europe and the 
Balkans than to Moscow; and the cooperation of Poland in an attack 
on the Soviet Union is more than doubtful. This book is too sensational 
and too purely frivolous to throw any light on the problem. 

E. H. Carr. 


64. L’EVOLUTION CONSTITUTIONNELLE DE LA POLOGNE DEPUIS I9I9Q. 
Par Y. Delmas, Docteur en droit. 1936. (Paris: Pedone. 
8vo. xii+ 124 pp. 20 /7s.) 

CONSTITUTIONAL Law is not a subject which can be easily discussed 
without a definite political or other bias, especially when it concerns the 
review of recent events. 

Miss Delmas must have realised this fact very. keenly in the course 
of writing her book on the evolution of Polish Constitutional Law since 
Ig1g. She has treated the subject with a certain breadth of outlook 
which has permitted the inclusion of numerous political opinions and 
of impressions of a general political atmosphere in Poland. Some of 
these opinions are very apt, others show certain extra-legal dislike 
of the methods employed on occasions by recent governments in 
Poland which would indicate close acquaintance between the author 
and members of the Polish Opposition possibly residing abroad. On 
the other hand, it must be admitted that Miss Delmas appears to have 
endeavoured with some success to sift the bitterness of the unsuccessful 
politician from the well-founded criticisms of the good patriot. 

The documentation of the book appears to be thorough, slips being 
but few, one of them being a description of Colonel Beck as a Minister 
in 1929, which was not the case. Some passages of the book show 
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remarkable insight into Polish internal affairs, which gives great credit 
to Miss Delmas for her scholarship and research. 

Generally speaking, Miss Delmas makes herself a champion of 
constitutional rights and of liberal régime, both of which she considers 
to have been practically suppressed by Polish Governments since 1926. 
Apart from her opinion as to the activities of various political parties, 
Miss Delmas seems inclined to show sympathy for the Poles as a nation. 
Although many of the author’s conclusions may be erroneous, besides 
being slightly irrelevant to the strictly constitutional subject of the 
study, this frank and not unkind criticism must be admitted by those 
interested in Polish affairs to be more satisfying than the indiscriminate 
and fulsome praise lavished on matters Polish by certain foreign 
writers. 

This book fills a definite gap in the post-War writings on Poland, 
in that most writers who have previously touched on the constitution 
have either been blinded by their dislike of the present system or 
dazzled by their admiration of it. E. S. 


65. SocilAL WORK AND THE COMMUNITY. A contribution for the 
Third International Conference of Social Work, London, 1936. 
By order of the German National Committee, edited by Amst- 
leiter Hermann Althaus. 1936. (Karlsruhe: G. Braun. 
8vo. 223 pp. 5s. 6d.) 
A collection of nineteen articles on different aspects of social work in 
Germany, the labour service, public health service, leisure-time movement, 
youth movement, etc. 


U.S.S.R. 


66. CHANGING MAN: The Soviet Education System. By Beatrice 
King. 1936. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 319 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE distinctive thing in any and every branch of Soviet affairs 
can be reduced in the end, at any rate in theory, to one aspect or other 
of an all-embracing political philosophy, and what is distinctive in 
Soviet education is no exception to this rule. Political philosophy 
apart, however, there is a good deal to interest the educationist in the 
account given here of educational aims and methods of organisation 
in Russia to-day. The author is not very sure of her ground in respect 
of theory, but this matters less than might be supposed, since in point 
of fact Marxian and post-Marxian doctrine have not carried as much 
weight as practical expediency in the actual working of the contempo- 
rary educational. system. The interminable argumentation on the sub- 
ject has, after all, been largely a facade; the structure behind it was 
shaped in the first instance by the pre-revolutionary heritage of mass 
illiteracy, then by the requirements of intensive industrialisation. 
This is not to suggest that the specifically proletarian urge has been 
wanting in the planning of a general scheme of education. The 
merit of Mrs. King’s book, indeed, is that she takes for granted the 
educational motive imposed upon “a Socialist society in the making,” 
in which all cultural values rest upon the obligatory virtue of productive 
labour. Soviet education, in brief, is the education of the “‘ worker ”’ 
in a society of workers engaged in building Socialism. 

Unfortunately, this still leaves a great deal to be said, and the 
author’s way of saying it is not very satisfactory. For one thing the 
book is clumsily arranged, so that it is seldom possible to discover where 
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precept leaves off and practice in the schools begins. For another the 
book is unimaginative on the subject of education at large and entirely 
uncritical. It is easy enough to dispose of the bourgeois freedom which 
in theory enables the children of the unemployed to learn Greek; but 
does the element of compulsion in the proletarian pattern of education 
raise no anxiety at all? Except for a single reference to the “ lack of 
experiment ’’ which follows from the compulsory acceptance of a 
standardised school syllabus issued by the central planning authorities, 
there is not the least attempt to consider the meaning of intellectual 
liberty in a classless education. Nor does the author touch upon the 
limitations of pedagogical method in the Soviet school to-day: with the 
drastic abandonment of the various “‘ free ’’ methods borrowed from the 
United States and other bourgeois countries the thing called Soviet 
pedagogy, which is now reconciled to discipline, examinations and the 
like, 1s as conservative as, say, the Soviet technique of wage incentives. 
This conservatism in methods of teaching may be an improvement 
on the past, as indeed it is; but it does not justify the author’s ex- 
travagantly favourable comparisons with teaching methods in other 
countries. Still, for the reader unfamiliar with Soviet educational 
principles the author has provided an ample if unsystematic account 
of the school system, of which the present basis is the “‘ polytechnical ”’ 
primary school, which in the chief industrial centres is being converted 
from a seven-year course to a ten-year course, from the age of eight to 
eighteen. R. D. CHARQUES. 


67. SoviET Ports: BLACK AND Azov SEAS: Handbook of General 
Information. Issued by Sovfracht, All-Union Chartering Cor- 
poration. 1935. (Moscow and Leningrad: State Foreign 
Trade Publishers. London: Simpkin Marshall. 8vo. 160 pp. 
Plans. 8s. 6d.) 


SINCE Russia’s foreign trade is largely sea-borne, her seaports have 
always been an important factor in her economic development. In 
Tsarist days attention was focused largely on the Black and Azov Seas, 
through which the “‘ granary of Europe ”’ sent its products to the west, 
the Arctic waters on the north and the distant shores of the Pacific 
being relatively neglected. Development under the Soviet Government, 
particularly after the inauguration of the first Five-Year Plan in 1928, 
has taken a somewhat different course. There is first of all the vigorous 
endeavour to open up a northern sea route, and secondly the rapid 
industrialisation of Siberia, which lends a new importance to Russia’s 
outlets on the Pacific. This has not, however, heen accompanied by 
any slackening of interest in the old-established ports of the south, 
as is evidenced by the publication of this Handbook, which gives detailed 
information on the ports of the Black and Azov Seas, from Odessa 
right round to Batum. The information given for each port is practical 
and varied, and includes a statement of the prevailing winds, rainfall, 
average temperature in the different seasons, prevalence of fog and/cr 
ice (an appendix also gives ice-breaker convoy instructions), description 
of the harbour works, quayage available, storage facilities and so on. 
The information supplied on these matters is purely local, but the earlier 
part of the book, dealing with general regulations as to the management 
and administration of ports, applies to the whole of the Soviet Union. 
Particular interest attaches to the question of port equipment, which 
was notoriously insufficient under the old régime. Special efforts have 
been made in recent years to improve matters in this direction and to 
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introduce mechanisation wherever possible. A further volume is 
promised on the other U.S.S.R. ports. MARGARET S. MILLER. 


68. DAWN OVER SAMARKAND: The Rebirth of Central Asia. By 
Joseph Kunitz. 1936. (London: Lawrence and Wishart. 
8vo. 348 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

THE “‘ dawn ”’ of the title is the dawn of Communism; and the book, 
written as the result of an organised excursion for journalists through 
Central Asia, is a fervent apologia for everything the Soviet régime has 
done for that region. Central Asia is no longer to be regarded as a 
primitive and picturesque backwater. Organised into four nominally 
autonomous republics, constituent parts of the Soviet Union, it is 
beginning to take its place in the modern world. Soviet factories, Soviet 
““ collectives,’ and Soviet education, under the stress of which Marx is 
gradually driving out Mohammed, are the principal elements in the 
transformation. The book is brightly written, the descriptions are 
good, and only the incessant thud of the propaganda sledge-hammer 
mars the reader’s enjoyment. 

Since Mr. Kunitz insists, it is necessary to observe that imperialist 
countries have also conferred material benefits, and imposed a veneer 
of their culture, on the backward races under their rule, and that this 
does not alter the inevitable fact of the ‘‘ exploitation ’’ of these races 
by their rulers, whether the latter are imperialists or Bolsheviks. 
Slogans like “‘ The Struggle for Cotton is a Struggle for Socialism ” 
do not disguise fundamental economic relationships. So far as our 
information goes, Soviet exploitation has been of a fairly enlightened 
kind. E. H. Carr. 


69*. THE SoviET STATE: a study of Bolshevik Rule. By Bertram 
W. Maxwell. 1935. (London: Selwyn and Blount. 8vo. 
384 pp. Bibl. 16s.) 
An English edition of a work first published in the United States, 
reviewed in International Affairs in November 1934. Provides an out- 
line of the Soviet system of administration, dealing in greater detail with 


such subjects as electoral law, municipal government, police, etc. 
H. G. L. 


70*, THE TESTIMONY OF KOLCHAK AND OTHER SIBERIAN MATERIALS. 
Edited by E. Varneck and H. H. Fisher. [Hoover War Library 
Publications, No. 10.] 1935. (Stanford University Press; 
Oxford University Press. 8vo. xi-+ 466 pp., maps. 22s. 6d.) 

THE purpose of the series in which this volume appears is to place 

at the disposal. of the English-speaking student translations of im- 

portant foreign documents of the War period which have either not 

been published at all or published in a foreign language. The docu- 
ments included in the present work are of a somewhat miscellaneous 

character, but all relate to events in Siberia during the period 1918- 

1920. The first, which occupies half the book, is the official record of 

the examination of Kolchak by the Investigating Commission after 

his arrest. It has been more than once published in Russian, but 
yields less of interest than might have been expected, particularly 
as the greater part of the examination relates to Kolchak’s career 
prior to his assumption of command in Siberia. In a preface to the 

Soviet edition, which is also translated, the Vice-Chairman of the 

Investigating Commission pays a tribute to the dignity of Kolchak’s 

attitude under examination. 
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The second item is the unpublished memoirs of a certain Ovchinnikov 
(the original manuscript is in the Hoover War Library), who fought 
with the Reds in various parts of Siberia and presents a vivid picture 
of the prevailing anarchy and confusion of the period. Finally, there 
are materials from various sources relating to the episode at Nikolaevsk 
on the Amur, when an independent Red leader held sway in dramatic 
circumstances for several weeks in the early part of 1920, and to the 
clashes between Reds and Japanese in Vladivostok in April 1920. 
An extensive bibliography bears witness to the wealth of material 
bearing on this period which has been collected by the Hoover War 
Library. E. H. Carr. 


71*, OuT oF My Past: Memoirs of Count Kokovtsov. Edited by 
H. H. Fisher. 1935. (Stanford University Press; Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. xx + 615 pp. 25s.) 


Count Koxovtsov, Russian Minister of Finance from 1904 to 
1914 and President of the Council during the last three of those years, 
was a good type of pre-War Russian statesman—an honest and diligent 
aristocrat, devoted to his country and personally to the Tsar, but 
condemned to the narrow outlook which these qualities carried with 
them, and without any real understanding of politics or of administra- 
tion. Under the guidance of such men, Russia glided rapidly and 
cheerfully along the path paved with good intentions. 

These rather voluminous memoirs are indispensable to anyone 
who wishes to follow the tangled skein of Russian internal politics 
during the pre-War decade. From the point of view of international 
affairs, the most important chapters are those relating to the Russian 
loans raised in Paris, in the raising of which Count Kokovtsov was 
called on to play a prominent part. Psychologically, the most interest- 
ing passages deal with his relations with the Tsar, who consistently 
treated him with cordiality and affection, but in January 1914 dismissed 
him without warning or show of regret. From this time, Count 
Kokovtsov played no réle in official life, and the volume ends with 
his escape from Russia to London and Paris at the end of 1918. 

The editor has supplied the book with some useful notes, mainly 


biographical sketches of persons mentioned in the text. 
E. H. Carr. 


72. THE SovIET UNION To-pay. Edited by P. Malevzky-Malevitch. 
1936. (London: Williams and Norgate. 8vo. vii + 102 pp. 
4s. 

73*. L’UNION SOVIETIQUE AU CARREFOUR. By Robert Mossé. 1936. 
(Paris: Editions du Sagittaire. 8vo. 222 pp. 15 /fs.) 


The Soviet Union To-day is a supplement designed to bring up to 
date the encyclopedic handbook Russia—-U.S.S.R. which was reviewed 
in these pages in March 1934. The essential facts about the Soviet 
Union since 1932 are stated under the same headings as in the original 
volume, though justice has perhaps hardly been done to the revolution- 
ary change which has come over Soviet policy, both domestic and 
foreign, during that period, involving as it does a complete break with 
so many of the old Bolshevik traditions. The whole of the supplement 
appears to have been written by the editor with the exception of two 
articles—one (the most interesting in the book) on tendencies in litera- 
ture and art by Mr. Max Eastman, the other by an American Com- 
munist who criticises the whole work as accurate in detail, but hopelessly 
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biased in its general effect against the Soviet régime. There is an 
index covering both Russta-—U.S.S.R. (which was originally issued 
without one) and the present supplement. 


In L’Union Soviétique au Carrefour M. Mossé has written a sensible, 
well-balanced account of the present phase of Soviet development— 
hovering between the system of egalitarian socialism from which it 
started and the system of state capitalism based on a privileged class 
to which it is now tending. He makes, however, no serious attempt to 
analyse the underlying causes of the transformation; and its probable 
effects on the whole conception of planned economy—hitherto the most 
important contribution of the Soviet régime to the world-stock of ideas 
—are under-estimated. E. H. Carr. 


74. DEFENSE DU TERRORISME. Par L. Trotsky. 1936. (Paris : 
Nouvelle Revue Critique. 8vo. 189 pp. 7.50 fs.) 


THIs is a reprint of Trotsky’s famous polemic against Kautsky, 
which was first published in 1920 and has had several French and 
English editions. It is now preceded by an essay dated March 1936, 
in which Trotsky shows the incompatibility of Moscow’s present 
policy with Marxism, and ironically defends Stalin against the charge 
of being insincere in his abandonment of world revolution. 

E. H. Carr. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


75. THE MAKING OF MODERN IRAQ. By H. A. Foster. 1935. (Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. 8vo. xii + 319 pp. $4.00.) 


TuHIs is a disappointing book. It sets out to describe “a social 
experiment, the first of its kind,’’ to wit, the progress of a mandated 
territory to full independence. The written materials have been care- 
fully collected, thoroughly examined and arranged in accordance with 
the best research technique, and the writer has sought, with considerable 
success, to preserve an attitude of objectivity. One may learn a 
great deal from it, but it is spoiled by one cardinal defect, that Dr. 
Foster knows little of the ramifications of opinion in Great Britain and 
still less about the Arabs. His attempt to trace the evolution of Anglo- 
Iraqi relations is seriously hampered by his consequent inability to 
judge the real value of hissources. The same weakness is shown in his 
references to the internal strains and international problems of Iraq, 
which are treated in too brief and vague a fashion to be of much value 
to students of international affairs. H. A. R. Gis. 


76*. THE TURKISH TRANSFORMATION. By H.E. Allen. 1935. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Cambridge University Press. 8vo. 
xii + 251 pp. IIs. 6d.) 

77*, ANKARA. Von Norbert von Bischoff. 1935. (Vienna: Holz- 
hausen. 8vo. 228 pp. Rm. 4.80.) 


Mr. ALLEN’s work is the first book to be published (in English, at 
least) on modern Turkey, which deals at all adequately with the social 
and religious factors. The introductory chapters give so much of 
political history as is necessary to situate the discussion, and even in 
these it is the social rather than the military aspects that predominate. 
The remainder of the book attempts to do no more than illustrate by 
translations of laws, speeches, sermons and writings in general, with a 
running commentary and some statistics, the trends of Turkish thought 
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in social and religious questions. The author has no axe to grind and 
leaves the reader to draw his own conclusions from these starkly 
realistic pronouncements. It was a work which needed to be done, 
and which Mr. Allen has done exceedingly well, apart from an occasional 
naiveté. But it should be noted that his Turkish materials come 
down only to 1930, and it is much to be desired that he or someone else 
should bring the study up to date. 


The second work offers a striking contrast. “‘ Like a hero-saga,”’ 
says the jacket, and if this is not precisely the best recommendation of 
the book to us, it is true that Herr von Bischoff has composed a 
thoroughly exciting presentation of Turkish history. His theme is 
the Turkish people; it not only gives unity to his narrative, but supplies 
the philosophic basis in terms of which he describes and evaluates its 
recent history. But his philosophy seldom wanders far from the facts. 
It may sometimes descry, as in his account of the present political 
structure, what is not immediately obvious, and thereby open the door 
to controversy. Yet his intuition is sound, and justifies the implicit 
protest that the facts even of recent Turkish history must be viewed in 
the light of the individuality and racial heritage of the Turks, not of a 
superficial application of European concepts. Of special interest for 
us is his examination in the last chapter of Turkey’s international 
position and relations in particular with Great Britain, which he regards 
(on not very convincing grounds) as destined sooner or later to lead 
to war between them. H. A. R. Grp. 


78. ESSAI SUR LA TRANSFORMATION DU CODE FAMILIAL EN TURQUIE. 
By F. Z. Fahri. 1936. (Paris: Berger-Levrault. 8vo. x + 
III pp. 15 /rs.) 
The author, an ardent disciple of the Turkish sociologist Ziya Gok 
Alp and advocate of laicisation, defends the adoption of the Swiss code 
for Turkish family law, on the grounds that the function of legislation is 
to canalise social evolution, and that in Turkey this has reached a stage 
at which the Swiss code best corresponds to the “‘ collective aspiration ”’ 
of the people. H. A. R. G. 


79. Le COMMERCE EXTERIEUR DE L’EGypTE. By I. H. Kabil. 1935. 
(Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 142 pp. 25 /rs.) 
An incoherent compilation of statistics, remarkable only for one 


telling phrase, ‘‘ The history of modern Egypt is the history of its finances.”’ 
HAO ROG. 


80. LA SOUVERAINETE EGYPTIENNE ET LA DECLARATION DU 28 
FEVRIER 1922. By F. T. Awad. 1935. (Paris: Pedone. 
8vo. 214 pp. 30 /7s.) 

Another of the political pamphlets which are offered, and accepted, as 
doctoral dissertations in French universities. The writer resumes, not 
unskilfully, the Egyptian view of the diplomatic history of Egypt in 
recent times, but has not thought it worth while to read any of the English 
materials. ee i RG. 


INDIA 


81. NEw ConsTITUTION OF INDIA. By S. K. Lahiri and B. N. 
Banerjea. 1936. (Calcutta: The Politics Club. Selling agents 
for Europe: The Bibliophile, 16 Little Russell Street, W.C.1. 

8vo. vill + 398 pp. 9s.) 
HERE we have at last a useful analysis of the Government of 
India Act, 1935. That portentous piece of legislation (are the authors 
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right in describing it as ‘‘ the longest Act in the history of Parliament ”’ ?) 
is well paraphrased, and the excellence of the printing and general 
get-up of the volume adds to our pleasure in using it. In places, 
too, there is some useful commentary, and parts of the Historical 
Introduction are good. But the dual authorship suggests that Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde have been collaborating. We have a chapter 
on legal procedure or legislative powers, where Dr. Jekyll maintains 
the proper scientific detachment. And then out pops Mr. Hyde, 
to tell us that the federal government will be rendered ‘‘ almost wholly 
ineffective ’’ by its safeguards, or to quote some preposterous obiter 
dictum by Mr. Wedgwood Benn about rigid repression having replaced 
conciliation in 1931. Perhaps, however, we must not expect too 
much. Suspicion and the habit of irresponsible criticism and even 
more irresponsible rhetoric die hard, and we may hope that the actual 


working of the new Constitution will in time dispel them. 
MESTON. 


82. INDIA AS A FEDERATION. By K. V. Punnaiah. 1936. (Madras: 
B. G. Paul & Co. Demy 8vo. 228 pp. Rs. 3:8.) 


WHEN Mr. Punnaiah, a lecturer in “history, economics and 
politics ” in the Andhra University, tells us that the communal problem 
in India has a close affinity to Guild Socialism, then one’s sympathy 
goes out to the Andhra University. The book is a pathetic mixture 
of fog and verbiage. Federation at page 4 “‘is devised to fetter 
responsible government and to safeguard British interests.” At page 
17 it becomes a laudable attempt to find a stable equilibrium between 
the centripetal and centrifugal forces in Indian history. At page 31 
it is discovered to be a scheme for enabling Muslims to rule over 
Hindus. And finally, after every conceivable and inconceivabie 
iniquity has been ascribed to it, at page 208 it goes out in a blaze of 
glory as deserving “‘ the good wishes of every patriotic son of India.” 

MESTON. 
THE FAR EAST 


83*. JAPAN’S FEET oF CLay. By Freda Utley. 1936. (London: 
Faber and Faber. 8vo. 393 pp. 15s.) 

In the spate of writings on Japan of the last twelve months, it 
would be hardly too much to say that the high-water mark has been 
reached by Japan’s Feet of Clay, in spite of the fact that it suffers from 
having been written with a strong political bias. This thorough, 
competent and up-to-date survey of the present state of Japan is the 
work of a trained student of economics who writes for the express 
purpose of ‘‘ debunking ’’ popular notions about the invincibility of 
Japan. The pity is that her opinions are, like some of her tables, 
“ weighted,’’ and that while ‘“‘bias’’ is a necessary corrective to 
statistics, it tends to distort conclusions. 

Miss Utley sets out to expose the hollowness of Japan’s structure, 
social and economic, and to persuade her readers that the bubble ought 
to be pricked—in other words, that Japan should be crushed before 
her expansionist ambitions have time to develop further. The crush- 
ing she thinks should be done by means of an Anglo-American boycott, 
which she believes Japan could not effectively resist. In fact the 
reduction of Japan to a state of chaotic impotency is the consummation 
which Miss Utley apparently considers to be in the World’s interests. 

Having developed this somewhat extreme thesis in the introductory 
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chapter, the author gets down to facts, and the succeeding chapters 
on industry, agriculture, labour and national economy constitute— 
in the reviewer’s opinion at least—the real value of the book. A 
mass of detailed material from foreign and Japanese sources is mar- 
shalled into an admirably clear and readable picture of the economic 
life of Japan. In regard to industry Miss Utley shows that the popular 
conception of Japan as an efficient industrial State rests on the ob- 
servation of a very small fraction of her industrial organisation (only 
7 per cent. of the occupied population actually work in factories), 
and that the efficiency of that fraction is out-balanced, from the national 
point of view, by the medieval condition of the small-scale domestic 
industries where ‘ feudal’’ relations persist, and which are in conse- 
quence hopelessly uneconomic. Waste of resources—the keynote of 
the book—is illustrated by the evidence given of misdirection of invest- 
ment (which starves the industries at home, while flowing freely into 
colonial development), and by vocational maladjustment, in particular 
the disproportionate numbers of the “ middleman”’ class. This 
maladjustment results in the significant fact that, against the figure of 
18 per cent. representing the numbers employed in industry, the census 
statistics show as much as 15 per cent. comprehended under ‘“ com- 
merce ’’—a ratio out of all proportion to what is to be found among 
other industrialised States. The failure to develop the heavy industries 
in anything like a proper relation to the light industries is adduced as 
a further proof of the basic weakness of Japanese industrial develop- 
ment, and the author sees little hope of improvement from the ex- 
pansion of village industry advocated by the “ military party.’’ A 
typical instance of the scope of these rural industries is, by the way, 
given in the description of a case where village women are producing 
engine piston-rings with the help of simple machinery. 

The part on agriculture—the most interesting of the book—is 
largely designed to throw light on the multifarious methods of exploita- 
tion of which the peasant is victim, enslaved as he is by a vicious 
agrarian system to landlord, rice dealer and bank. In Japan, Miss 
Utley remarks, the commonest type of ventier is the country landlord- 
cum-moneylender, who supplements rents in kind by profits extracted 
by usury. Perhaps she exaggerates the predatory partnership which 
exists between the State and capitalists for “‘ squeezing ’’ the farmer 
(though Japanese writers on the agrarian problem tell much the same 
tale), but in any case there seems to be good foundation for her de- 
scription of Japanese agriculture as being literally bankrupt, having, 
as she says, “‘ now clearly reached an impasse in which the expenses 
of cultivation absorb all the price realised, and not only leave 
no return for labour, but also no surplus for payment of rent and 
interest.”’ 

Turning to the economic structure as a whole, Miss Utley traces the 
defects of to-day to their historical causes, the chief of these being 
Japan’s all too sudden plunge into modern industrialisation after the 
Restoration—a movement inspired largely by acute fear of the Western 
imperialism of those days—the gross over-concentration of capital in 
the hands of a few big families, which has prevented the development 
of a healthy system of capital investment, and finally the ‘‘ premature ”’ 
policy of military expansion ‘“ before the industrial basis for such a 
position had been created in Japan.’’ How much the prevailing 
conditions in Japan owe to the artificial forcing of economic develop- 
ment in these earlier decades of her ‘‘ modernisation ”’ is an interesting 
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subject of inquiry, and Miss Utley’s conclusions on the point are 
valuable and illuminating. 

The author’s anti-Japanese bias reasserts itself towards the end of 
the book, where we come to political developments, and it is a shock 
to find currency given to the surely apocryphal story of Japanese 
soldiers being ordered to bayonet Japanese women hauled out of houses 
in Chapei for no other purpose than to “ blood ’’ them (the reviewer, 
who was in Shanghai at the time, never heard of anything of the sort). 
On the whole, however, the account of recent politics in Japan is both 
well informed and penetrating. Miss Utley’s analogies are sometimes 
particularly telling, as when, referring to the political assassinations 
of the last few years, she dramatically inquires “‘ if the British Empire 
would be regarded as stable if Mr. Montagu Norman, Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin and Sir Harry McGowan were to be murdered outside Bucking- 
ham Palace by officers from Aldershot and cadets from Sandhurst, 
even if the latter proclaimed their loyalty to the King and their patriotic 
motives.’ 

As a study of the inherent weaknesses of the Japanese national 
structure the book is certainly convincing, in spite of the tendency 
to ignore counterbalancing factors of strength, and of such picturesque 
over-statements—to use no stronger a term—as that “‘ the real Japan 
is a seething cauldron of misery and injustice.’’ It is quite another 
matter, of course, when one comes to the author’s corollary that Japan 
can be, and ought to be, crushed before she proceeds any further along 
the path of ‘‘ aggression.’’ The verdict on this must depend on the 
fundamental convictions of the individual reader. Miss Utley’s point 
of view will perhaps command the sympathy of those whose political 
philosophy inclines them to believe, in regard to the somewhat parallel 
case of German expansionism, that the right policy for Great Britain 
would be to combine with France to “‘ down’’ Germany before she 
becomes too strong. Yet even those who would put their trust in 
solutions by force rather than in peaceful adjustment, will surely hesitate 
to join Miss Utley in her all-too-ready assumption of that degree of 
Anglo-American cooperation in the affairs of the Pacific which is the 
essence of her solution of the problem of the Far East. Devoutly 
hoped for as such a partnership may be (not necessarily, of course, for 
the purpose to which Miss Utley would turn it), can it at present be 
said to lie within the range of practical politics ? G. E. HUBBARD. 


84. JAPANESE TRADE AND INDUSTRY: PRESENT AND FuTuRE. By 
Mitsubishi Economic Research Bureau. 1936. (London: Mac- 
millan. 8vo. xviii + 663 pp. Map. Is.) 

Tuis encyclopedia of the economic life of Japan appears just when 
it is possible to take stock of the important changes since 1931. These 
changes have raised the position of Japan from the second to the first 
rank of industrial countries, competing along the whole range of modern 
production. But we must not exaggerate. Even in 1935, Japan’s 
share of world trade was 3°53 per cent., as compared with Great Britain 
139 per cent., U.S.A. 10-7 per cent., Germany 8-5 per cent., France 
6-0 per cent. 

“ The astonishing expansion of Japanese trade ’’ has been analysed 
in other works, such as G. E. Hubbard’s Eastern Industrialisation and 
its effect on the West; and the main facts are well known—cheap labour, 
currency depreciation, vast government expenditure, rationalisation, 
agricultural depression reacting on wages and on the labour market, 
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the slump in the United States and the boycott in China resulting in 
an abnormal development of exports to fresh markets, the resistance 
against Japanese ‘‘dumping.’’ All these manifestations are amply 
illustrated in this admirable volume, which covers the whole field 
mapped out in six main portions, viz.: (1) history of recent economic 
developments; (2) organisation of industry and sources of raw 
materials; (3) the basic industries—agriculture, fisheries, mining, 
electric power; (4) the manufacturing industries—cotton, silk, rayon, 
wool, engineering, chemical, ceramic, foodstuffs, and others; (5) bank- 
ing, insurance, warehousing and transportation; (6) foreign trade 
by commodities, by countries; general trade policies. 

The method of exposition is by brief clear statistical tables—there 
are 497 in all—followed by lucid and objective comments. Its moral 
is that the failure of the World Economic Conference in 1933 led to 
the formation of blocs and the propagation of autarkic principles 
which further crippled international trade. In these circumstances, 
the economic cooperation of Japan, Manchukuo and China would be 
of great advantage to Japan, but ‘‘it has been hindered by political 
factors and unfavourable economic conditions in China.”’ 

The chapter on Agriculture is of special interest, since this is the 
Achilles heel of the Japanese economy ; the chapter on Fisheries reveals 
the fact that Japan takes more than one quarter of the whole world’s 
catch. One misses a chapter on the control of industry, finance and 
trade by the great concerns such as Mitsui and Mitsubishi. According 
to the index, the name of Mitsui is not once mentioned; this seems 
strange. The note on the Manchester—Osaka cotton negotiations of 
1934 is so obscure as to appear inaccurate. But the book is a model 
of its kind, clear and reliable; and it will be essential for serious study. 


P. J. 


85. TOGO AND THE RISE OF JAPANESE SEA Power. By Edwin A. 
Falk. 1936. (London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. xiii + 508 pp. 
16s.) 


OF the three works on Togo that have been published since his 
death two years ago, the one now under review is by far the best. 
Ogasawara’s contained a wealth of good material, but it was badly put 
together, and the English translation left much to be desired. Bodley’s 
book, though more readable, was little more than a re-hash of the 
Japanese biographer’s and, like it, suffered from being wholly uncritical. 
It has been left, therefore, to an American, Mr. Edwin A. Falk, to pro- 
duce the first critical study of him to whose funeral the late Lord 
Jellicoe sent a wreath with the simple but eloquent tribute: ‘“‘ To a 
distinguished admiral, brave sailor, and great gentleman.” 

In saying this, it is not meant to imply that the present work is, as 
a biography, faultless. A life of Togo which does full justice to its great 
subject has yet to be written. All that can, with truth, be said of this 
latest book on “‘ the Nelson of Japan ”’ is, that it is a great improvement 
on its two predecessors, and that, despite its frankly critical tone in 
places—as, for instance, in its strictures on the sinking of the Kowshing— 
it serves to increase rather than diminish the reader’s admiration for 
and understanding of the gallant, self-effacing sea-captain, whose taci- 
turnity won for him the soubriquet of ‘‘ the Silent Togo.” 

The pity is that the author, in an all-too-patently forced attempt to 
impart “ colour,”’ descends frequently to slang of a kind that tends to 
jar. To talk of the Japanese Army “ hiking ’’ to Port Arthur is laugh- 
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able rather than offensive ; but the same cannot be said of such a pas- 
sage as that on page 56, in which the Emperor Komei is described as 
“the landlubber sovereign . . . removed from reality by many layers 
of anthropoid courtiers.’’ This is hardly the sort of language normally 
employed in a serious work of this kind. 

While, however, such crudities have an aggravating effect, there is 
much in this book to commend it to general reader and serious student 
alike. Not only is there romance in the life story of this great sailor, 
whose career coincided with his country’s rapid rise from medieval 
obscurity to first rank among the great Powers of the world to-day; 
there is inspiration too—inspiraticn of a kind which, as Admiral Fiske 
puts it in his brief Foreword, must “ constitute an awful warning that 
no nation of self-indulgent individuals, even if so rich and great as Russia 
was, can successfully compete with a nation of self-sacrificing indivi- 
duals, or long maintain in the world a place of respect or power.” 

Not everyone will agree with certain of the views expressed or with 
the conclusions drawn by the author; but food for thought will be 
found in plenty in the shrewd comments injected and in the striking 
parallels drawn between developments witnessed in Japan and China 
in Togo’s early days and those taking place in the Far East and else- 
where to-day. M. D. KENNEDY. 


86. TsusHtmA. By A. Novikoff-Priboy. Translated by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. 1936. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 407 pp. 16s.) 


THE battle of Tsushima was fought on May 14th (old style, or May 
27th new style) and May 15th, 1905. May 14th was the anniversary 
of the Tsar’s coronation. Admiral Rozhestvensky wanted the fight to 
take place on that day. May 13th had been devoted to “ futile 
manceuvres,”’ though the weather was thick, and the Russian fleet had 
a fair chance of slipping through Tsushima Strait, where Togo was 
waiting for them, and of getting through to Vladivostok. But Roz- 
hestvensky, “utterly lacking in naval or military talent,’’ wished 
to present his master with a great victory on this auspicious occasion. 
The result was what is described on the cover as “ the greatest naval 
action of modern times.’’ The battle of Jutland was perhaps a greater 
action; but it was less conclusive. At Tsushima, Russia was 
obliterated as a naval Power; she has not yet recovered. The sorry 
story of the voyage from the Baltic, the Dogger Bank incident, the long 
pause at Hellville (!) in Madagascar, another weary wait at Camranh 
in Indo-China, the final voyage to inevitable disaster, the cruelly un- 
equal fight, the carnage, the disgrace, the escape of the few lucky ones, 
the imprisonment in Japan—all these scenes are described with that 
compelling power of presentation, which is the mystery of Russian 
literature, by Paymaster’s Steward Novikoff of H.I.M.’s ship Oryol, 
who played his small part in these great events and has now left a 
record of them which will long remain a literary classic as well as a 
historical narrative of first-rate importance. The author’s sympathies 
are with the revolutionaries in Russia, as were those of many of his 
comrades, and of a few even of the officers. As for the men, “ the 
Admiralty wishing to rid itself of slackers and dangerous (supposedly 
revolutionary) elements in the navy had conceived the happy expedient 
of sending them to man the Second Pacific Squadron—which was really 
a forlorn hope.”’ The author gives a most dramatic picture of life in 
the Russian fleet both before and during the battle, the murmuring of 
the men, the peculiarities of the officers, tyranny, abuse, graft, in- 
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discipline, superstition, credulity, hopeless inadequacy of preparation 
and of training, complete lack of any perception of what a modern 
sea-fight was to mean —and no small measure of fatalistic devotion and 
genuine heroism. ‘‘ Even though the Japanese ships are swifter than 
ours,’’ Rozhestvensky declared, “ this is of no importance, since we 
do not intend to run away.’’ The book is unique of its kind, and holds 
the attention from beginning to end. P. 3, 





87. MANCHOUKUO, JEWEL OF AsIA. By D. M. B. Collier and Lt.-Col. 
C. L’E. Malone. 1936. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 
267 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

Tuis is a useful survey of the economic resources and social customs 
of Manchoukuo. The opening chapter is the poorest in the book. 
The authors, who obviously have no special historical knowledge, 
attempt to present four thousand years of Chinese history in a few 
pages, and only succeed in giving the reader a loosely written rehash of 
multitudinous events in the Celestial Kingdom, in which interest is 
soon lost. On the other hand, the chapters describing the every-day 
life and customs of the ordinary people of Manchoukuo are fresh and 
illuminating. Here the authors are evidently writing of things they 
have seen and heard for themselves, and such information is not easily 
available elsewhere. The account of the ravages of prostitution and 
of the plight of the large population of Russian émigrés in Manchoukuo 
throws a terrible light on some of the social problems of this new 
country. Political events before and after the establishment of the 
Manchoukuo Government are described without bias. While paying 
tribute to the more progressive elements in the Japanese administrative 
machine, the authors do not hesitate to condemn the brutal arrogance 
of the Japanese soldiery to the unfortunate natives in their power. 
The sub-title “‘ Jewel of Asia’’ is provocative. Surely there are many 
other regions of Asia, less rigorous in climate and forbidding in aspect 
than Manchoukuo, however fruitful it may be, to which the lustrous 
name of Jewel might more aptly be applied ? VIOLET CONOLLY. 


88*. AMERICA’S STAKE INTHE FAR East. By MiriamS. Farley. 1936. 
(New York: American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 
8vo. 39pp. 25c.) 

THE authoress, in explaining her purpose, suggests that there is too 
much guesswork in answering so fundamental a question of American 
foreign policy as: ‘‘ Should the United States continue to encourage 
and protect trade and investments in the Orient, or should she with- 
draw?’’ To provide a solider basis, Miss Farley analyses the import- 
ance, character and profitableness of the trade, and the nature of the 
investment; considers to what extent they are potential “ sources of 
conflict ’’; and draws up a rough-and-ready comparison of commercial 
profit against the cost of military and naval protection (“‘ Any such 
figures are wild approximations . . . but it is evident that any purely 
economic balance sheet . . . would showa deficit ’’). Conclusions are 
left to the reader. 

This ably written pamphlet should interest British readers not only 
by the light which it throws on America’s problem of expansion versus 
withdrawal (her eventual decision as to this, of course, concerns Great 
Britain very nearly), but also as showing the differences which exist 
between the American “ stake’ and the British. To mention a few of 
the most striking contrasts, Great Britain imports from the Far East, 
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America exports; for Great Britain trade with Japan is of minor 
importance, for the Americans it comes easily first (42 per cent.) ; 
Great Britain competes keenly with Far Eastern industrial products, 
the United States hardly at all; with Great Britain Far Eastern trade 
mainly concerns manufacturers, with the United States it concerns their 
agriculturists (cotton and wheat growers). In the investment field too 
there are interesting differences to note, at least in regard to China. 
There the “ stake’ of Great Britain is chiefly in trade, shipping and 
railways, while the Americans are heavily involved in aviation develop- 
ments and, in Shanghai, public utilities, both of which have obvious 
political implications. 

The indispensability of the Far East to the United States is brought 
home by the fact of which Miss Farley reminds us, that the Orient 
supplies to that country go per cent. of its crude rubber requirements 
and 75 per cent. of its raw tin. This fact alone would seem to create a 
fairly vital American interest in peace in the Pacific. 

G. E. HUBBARD. 


THE UNITED STATES 


89. THE LiviING JEFFERSON. By James Truslow Adams. 1936. 
(London: Scribners. 8vo. ix + 403 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


Tuts book concludes with the unexpected thesis that, although 
Thomas Jefferson’s body lies rotting in the grave, his spirit marches 
on, as a Republican, to battle against Mr. Roosevelt. The argument, 
briefly, is that the New Deal introduces politics into business, substitutes 
bureaucracy for government by the people, and invades personal 
liberty. 

Whenever, however, the cloven hoof of partisanship does not show 
itself, Mr. James Truslow Adams, already well known for his studies in 
American history, shows himself an intelligent man and a good bio- 
grapher. Indubitably Jefferson was an enemy of centralisation, a 
believer in a farmer republic after the tradition of Harrington, although 
Mr. Adams himself shows Jefferson’s loyalty in subordinating the inter- 
ests of Virginia to those of the Continental Army and the Republic. Mr. 
Adams utilises the work of Chinard and shows how very British Jeffer- 
son was in his thought, how independent of the influence of French 
thinkers. He was British, in the school of Milton, even in his belief that 
America could be the land of a peculiar experiment in rural equality 
and democracy not to be shared by less favoured lands. Hence, he 
had confidence in the principles of the Declaration of Independence at a 
time when Gouverneur Morris feared that separation from Britain 
would mean that ‘‘ we shall be under the worst of all possible dominions, 
we shall be under the domination of a riotous mob.’’ The name of 
Thomas Jefferson will always be associated with the doctrine of natural 
rights in the context, so admirably commented upon by Professor C. 
Becker, of the Declaration of Independence. Mr. Adams does good 
work in explaining how, for Jefferson, this doctrine of respect for the 
potentiality of everyman, as an end in himself, against the impulse of 
the Hamiltonians to regard the common man as a chattel to be “ ad- 
ministered,’’ was consistent with a profound belief in a natural aristo- 
cracy of talent. Thomas Jefferson, first of all liberal, then democrat, 
vindicator of the rights of minorities, was a vindicator of the right of 
the free man to his free judgment as against the expert State and, as 
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such, his message is even more vital to-day than on the day he penned 
it. GEORGE CATLIN. 


go. THE AMERICAN IDEAL. By Arthur Bryant. 1936. (London: 
Longmans, Green. 8vo. xxi-+ 259 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

gt. AMERICA AFTER SIxTy YEARS. By M. Phillips Price. 1936. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 235 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

92. L’EVOLUTION DU SYNDICALISME AUX ETATS-UNIS DE WASHINGTON 
A RoosEvELT. By Robert Marjolin. 1936. (Paris: Alcan. 
8vo. 256pp. 257s.) 

93. SO HALF AMERIKA: DIE AUSLANDSHILFE DER VEREINIGTEN 
STAATEN 1812-1930. By Hermann Stohr. 1936. (Stettin: 
Okumenischer Verlag.) 

THE first of these volumes is a collection of short biographical 
sketches, all of which are intended to illustrate some crisis, triumphantly 
resolved, in the evolution of what the author calls “ the American 
Ideal.’’ The ideal or purpose which Mr. Bryant considers to have 
been dominant in America’s historical development is that of the right 
of every man to work out his economic and social salvation in accordance 
with his own conscience and abilities—or equality of opportunity. 
The lives of some leading American statesmen and thinkers are presented 
in the light of struggles to preserve or promote this ideal. Jefferson, 
the democrat, overcomes the centralising and feudalising tendency 
represented by Hamilton; Lincoln annihilates slavery and secession ; 
Emerson and Whitman make America aware of its native intellectual 
potentialities ; Theodore Roosevelt fights for the ‘‘ small man ”’ against 
the Trusts ; and a twentieth-century ambassador, Page, and two modern 
poets develop America’s ideal with respect to the contemporary world. 
These sketches, which vary in quality, and of which those of Jefferson 
and Roosevelt are the most satisfactory, do not pretend to originality. 
They are rather introductions to knowledge of the great figures with 
which they deal. Opinions will naturally differ as to the accuracy of 
the interpretation of American history upon which the sketches are 
based. There is little doubt that the purpose of creating a classless 
State in which economic opportunity and the tasks of government 
shall be shared by all has been an important component of American 
political thought and action. 





Of the practical difficulties met with in endeavouring to translate 
this ideal into practice in the modern American State two of the other 
books under review, which show Mr. Bryant’s “‘ Ideal ’’ put to the test 
of Roosevelt’s ‘““ New Deal’’ experiments, afford some illustration. 
America after Sixty Y ears consists of extracts from the diaries and letters 
of an Englishman who visited the country in the ’sixties of last century 
and of his son who visited it, traversing much the same ground, in 1934. 
It offers hardly anything more substantial than a collection of travellers’ 
impressions, and the changes that took place in the interval between 
the twovisits were so tremendous that the attempts to draw comparisons 
are rather futile. Mr. Price is, however, a discerning traveller, and his 
comments on certain aspects of the “‘ New Deal,”’ especially the A.A.A. 
and the attitude of Wall Street towards the experiments, and on the 
social conditions of the Southern States are illuminating. 


M. Marjolin’s study of a limited aspect of American history is a 
contribution of a more permanent kind towards understanding of the 
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country. It traces the growth of American trade unionism from the 
eighteenth century to the present day. The two-thirds of the book 
which deal with this evolution up to 1933 contain little that is new, 
but constitute a useful and concise summary for European readers of 
a phase of America’s economic development that is too often neglected. 
The writer’s account, based on first-hand study, of American trade 
unionism since the advent of Roosevelt is both valuable and, to those 
who hope to see American prosperity continue to grow and become 
more widely distributed and more sanely controlled, disconcerting. 
Although concerned more with facts than with comment, M. Marjolin 
concludes that the Administration has not given real support to the 
development of trade union organisation, that ‘‘ business ’’ has not in 
essence shifted from its attitude of intransigence, and that the A.F. of 
L. remains a fundamentally conservative body. 


Dr. Stéhr has made a compilation of the charitable relief, in money 
and in kind, granted by societies and organisations in America to 
foreign countries from 1812-1930. For those who wish to acquaint 
themselves with particular instances of this vast charitable outflow his 
book should prove a useful work of reference. TERENCE O’BRIEN. 


LATIN AMERICA 


94*. Les RELATIONS DES ETATS DE L’AMERIQUE LATINE AVEC LA 
SOCIETE DES NATIONS. By Manuel Perez Guerrero, with 
Preface by Dr. Georges Scelle. 1936. (Paris: Editions A. 
Pedone. 8vo. vii+ 217 pp. 30/fs.) 


Tus study of the collaboration of Latin America with the League 
of Nations was begun by the distinguished Venezuelan lawyer, Dr. 
Manuel Perez Guerrero, as basis for a thesis for a French doctorate; 
but the present work is, as Dr. Scelle remarks, much more than the 
original object demanded. It is an impartial and authoritative record 
of the work performed, so far, in the League by the twenty Latin 
American republics. 

Dr. Perez Guerrero reminds us that, during the War, thirteen 
Latin American nations broke diplomatic relations with the Central 
Powers; that of this number eleven became signatories to the Treaty 
of Versailles, and ten were among the original members of the League 
of Nations. Adherence was thus given by Bolivia, Guatemala, 
Uruguay, Brazil (whose eminent jurisconsult, Dr. Epitacio Pessoa, 
became a member of the Commission charged with organisation of 
the League), Cuba, Peru, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua and Panama, 
in the order named, Ecuador refraining from adherence until 1934. 
Six “‘ neutral ’’ nations also accepted invitations within the two months 
intervening before the Treaty of Versailles came into force, and joined 
as original members—Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Paraguay, Salvador 
and Venezuela. Three nations were not invited at that time, on the 
advice of President Wilson: the governments of Mexico and of Costa 
Rica had not received recognition from the majority of countries 
represented at the Peace Conference, while Santo Domingo was occupied 
by United States troops. Santo Domingo, however, and Costa Rica 
joined the League in 1920, and Mexico accepted an invitation in 1931. 

There have been some withdrawals from, and some returns to, 
the League, on the part of Latin American countries; absences and 
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abstentions, for specific reasons; but in spite of unevenness in co- 
operation the fact is plain that Latin America has given valuable aid 
in legal, economic, financial, social, humanitarian and intellectual 
work. At the same time these collaborating nations have undoubtedly 
gained in international dignity by their achievements in world counsels, 
and they have received help in their own troubles, as in the cases of 
the Leticia and Chaco disputes. Dr. Perez Guerrero shows, too, in 
the section on the ‘‘ Garantie Mutuelle de l’intégrité territoriale et 
de l’indépendance politique,’ that, in some quarters, the League is 
regarded as a balance to the Monroe Doctrine. 
The book has a useful bibliography, but no index. 
Lou’ JOYCE; 


g5. MIGRATION OF INDUSTRY TO SouTH AMERICA. By Dudley 
Maynard Phelps. 1936. (London: McGraw Hill. 8vo. 24s.) 


THE title of this book may be somewhat misleading to the European 
reader ignorant of its origin. It is largely the result of an investigation 
undertaken in 1932-33 under a fellowship grant from the Social Science 
Research Council of New York, and is a competent study of the motives 
which prompted and the experiences of North American companies 
which have taken part recently in the commercial penetration of 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Uruguay through branch factories. 
There is thus no room for more than incidental reference to the great 
enterprises established for example in Brazil by the pioneer efforts 
of Germans and Italians, or of the British and French in Argentina. 
It would have improved the book for the general reader if a chapter 
could have been devoted to an account of the industrial revolution 
which some believe now to be taking place in Argentina and Brazil 
and of the relative positions in it of North American, European and 
purely local interests. Probably the absence of reliable data has been 
a sufficient deterrent to one who is as careful of his facts as Dr. Phelps 
shows himself to be. 

Within the limits set, the subject is covered with thoroughness 
especially as concerns Argentina, which is clearly thought to be 
potentially the most desirable field. There is, however, a tendency 
over-often to state the obvious and also to draw too wide general 
conclusions from particular incidents, such as the events connected 
with the strikes in the Ford and other works in Buenos Aires in 1930. 
It is possibly the first published material of its kind giving the ex- 
periences of others in the special difficulties and complications of foreign 
industrialists operating in essentially agricultural countries, and the 
book contains much useful information for the business man. The 
chapters on tariffs and governmental control of business activities 
have now unfortunately a world-wide application. They form the 
section in the work most stimulating to thought. Government 
intervention in industry is an outstanding problem in all countries, 
but where the industry is foreign, interesting complications are added. 
It is a nice point to decide whether the public opinion of an intensely 
individualist country will in the end be governed by its natural inclina- 
tions or by the popular arguments of the moment reinforced by strong 
national sentiment. The industry of Argentina is on the whole still 
that of the small man; the great meat-packing and oil interests which 
inevitably take a prominent place in the book are not typical, though 
they are all important both to the country and to the foreign capitalist. 
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Uruguay, as Dr. Phelps points out, and, probably, Chile are at the 
moment embarking on State industry as a policy. The line Brazil 
will follow is undecided. 

On economic grounds Dr. Phelps comes to the conclusion that this 
migration of North American industry has been justified and will 
continue to be sound policy, within certain limits, in the future. 
From the political aspect he is not so sure. Perhaps his study has 
been unduly influenced by the atmosphere immediately surrounding 
its production. The answer may be that it is false to draw too clear 
a distinction between political and economic factors in South America. 
He spoke much truth who said ‘‘ Este pueblo vive de su estémago, 
cuando no hay hambre hay siempre tranquilidad.” S. F. M. B. 


g6*. Historic EvoLuTiIon oF LATIN AMERICA. By J. F. Rippy. 
1936. (Oxford: Blackwell. 8vo. 580 pp. Bibl. Maps. 16s.) 


An English reprint of the work reviewed in International Affairs in 
January 1933. The first part of the book traces the history of Latin 
America from the discovery of the continent down to 1931; the second 
examines its relations with those countries which have principally affected 
its destinies. : B. GE. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
The Editor, 
International Affairs. 


“The War in Outline”’ 
Sir, 

My attention has been called to a review, in the November issue of 
International A ffairs, of Captain Liddell Hart’s book The War in Outline. 
The reviewer asserts that the real purpose of the book is to attack the 
competence of the professional soldier in the higher commands, and 
that this purpose is disclosed at once in the preface. 

In fairness to the author, may I—as the publisher of the book— 
bring the following facts to the notice of your readers ? 

I. The book was written at my invitation, and upon my suggestion. 
I asked Captain Liddell Hart for a narrative of events; and I am 
perfectly clear not only that this was the author’s purpose, but that this 
is what he in fact produced. 

2. The preface was not written until the rest of the book had been 
finished, and did not form part either of the author’s original plan or 
of mine. It was added by him in response to a suggestion which I 
made after réading The Outline. Indeed, so far was Captain Liddell 
Hart from regarding the view set forth in the preface as the “ main 
thesis ’’ of the book, that he needed considerable persuasion to write it. 


I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
GEOFFREY FABER. 
Messrs. Faber and Faber, Ltd., 
24, Russell Square, W.C.1. 


16th November 1936. 
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